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A HISTORY OF EGYPT 

CHAPTER I 

THE LAND 

Tufi root^ of modern civilization are planted deeply in 
the highly elaborate life of those nations which rose into 
power over six thousand years ago, in'tbe basin of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the adjacent regions on the east of it. 
Ha^ tlie Euphrates finally found its way into the Mediter- 
ranean, toward which, indeed, it seems to have started, both 
the early civilizations, to which we refer, might then have 
been included in the Mediterranean basin. As it is, the scene 
of early oriental history does not fall entirely within that 
basin, but must be designated as the easbirn Mediterranean 
region. It lies in the midst of the vast desert plateau, which, 
beginning at the Atlantic, extends eastward across the entire 
northern end of Africa, and continuing beyond the depres- 
sion of the Red Sea, passes northeastward, with some inter- 
ruptions, far into the heart of Asia. Approaching it, the 
one from the south and the other from the north, two great 
river valleys traverse this desert; in Asia, the Tigro- 
Euphrates valley; in .Africa that of the Nile. It is in these 
two valleys that the career of man may be traced from 
the rise of European civilization back to a remoter age than 
anywhere else on earth ; and it is from these two cradles of 
the human race that the influences which emanated from 
their highly developed but differing cultures, can now be 
more and more clearly traced as we discern them converging 
upon the early civilization of Asia Minor and southern 
Europe. 
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The Nile, which created the valley h ome of the early 
Egyptians, rises three degrees south of tm^ ecjuator, and 
flowing into the Mediterranean at over thirty and a half 
degrees north latitude, it attains a length of sou^e four thou- 
sand miles, and vies with the greatest rivers of world in 
length, if not in volume. In its upper course the river, 
emerging from the lakes of equatorial Africa, is knoj^n the 
White Nile. Just south of north latitude sixteen Igt Khar- 
tum, about thirteen hundred and fifty miles fronj, the sea, 
it receives from the east an aflluent known as the jj^iue Nile, 
which is a considerable mountain torrent, rising the lofty 
highlands of Abyssinia. One hundred andy^orty miles 
below the union of the two Niles the streai^ j^g joined by its 
only other tributary, the Atbara^_5ElVA^' is a freshet not 
unlike the Blue Nile. It Js' at Khartum, or just below it, 
that the river enters the table land of Nubian sandstone, 
underlying the G'reat Sahara. Here it winds on its tortuous 
course between the desert hills (Fig. 84), where it I’eturns 
upon itself, often flowing due soutli, until after it has finally 
pushed through to the north, its course describes a vast S. 

In six different places throughout this region the current 
has hitherto failed to erode a perfect channel through the 
stubborn stone, and these extended interruptions, where the 
rocks are piled in scattered and irregular masses in the 
stream, are known as the cataracts of the Nile; although 
there is no great and sudden fall such as that of our cataract 
at Niagara (Fig. 1). These rocks interfere with navigation 
most seriously in the region of the first, second and fourth 
cataracts ; otherwise the river is navigable almost throughout 
its entire course. At Elephantine it passes the granite bar- 
rier which there thrusts up its rough shoulder, forming the 
first cataract, and thence emerges upon an unobstructed 
course to the sea. 

It is the valley below the first cataract which constituted 
Egypt proper. . The reason for the change which here gives 
the river a free course is the disappearance of the sandstone, 
sixty eight miles below the cataract, at Edfu, where the num- 
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mulitic limestone which forms the northern desert plateau, 
offers the stream an easier task in the erosion of its bed. It 
has thus produced a vast canon or trench (Figs. 3 and 7), 
cut across the eastern end of the Sahara to the northern sea. 
From cliff to cliflF, the, valley varies in width, from ten or 
twelve, to some thirty one miles. The floor of the canon is 
covered with black, alluvial deposits, through which the 
river winds northward. It cuts a deep channel through the 
alluvium, flowing with a speed of about three miles an hour ; 
in width it only twice attains a maximum of eleven hundred 
yards. On the west the Bahr Yusuf, a second, minor chan- 
nel some two hundred miles long, leaves the main stream 
near Siut and flows into the Fayum. In antiquity it flowed 
thence into a canal known as the “North,” which passed 
northward west of Memphis and reached the sea by the site 
of later Alexandria.* A little over a hundred miles from the 
sea the main stream enters the broad triangle, with apex 
at the south, which the Greeks so graphically called the 
“Delta.” This is of course a bay of prehistoric ages, which 
has been gradually filled up by the river. The stream once 
divided at this point and reached the sea thx'ough seven 
mouths, but in modern times there are but two main 
branches, straggling through the Delta and piercing the 
coast-line on either side of the middle. The western branch 
is called the Rosetta mouth ; the eastern that of Daraiette. 

The deposits which have formed the Delta, are very deep, 
and have slowly risen over the sites of the many ancient 
cities which once flourished there. The old swamps which 
must once have rendered the regions of the northern Delta 
a vast morass, have been gradually filled up, and the fringe 
of marshes pushed further out. They undoubtedly occupied 
in antiquity a much larger proportion of the Delta than they 
do now. In the valley above the depth of the soil varies 
from thirty three to thirty eight feet, and sometimes reaches 
a maximum of ten miles in width. The cultivable area thus 
formed, between the cataract and the sea, is less than ten 

‘ IV, 224, 1. 8, note. 
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thousand square miles in extent, being roughly equal to the 
Jureia of the state of Maryland, or about ten per cent less than 
that of Belgium. O^iie cliffs on either hand are usually but a 
few hundred feet in height, but here and there they rise into 
aiiqost mountains of a thousand feet (Fig. 3 ). They are of 
ooiiu^ flanked by the deserts through which the Nile has 
cut its way. On the west the Libyan Desert or the Great 
Saharh rolls in illimitable, desolate hills of sand, gravel and 
rock, from six hundred and fifty to a thousand feet above 
Nile. Its otherwise waterless expanse is broken only 
by an irregular line of oases, or watered depressions, roughly 
parallel with the river, and doubtless owing their springs 
and wells to infiltration of the Nile waters. The largest of 
these depressions is situated so close to the valley that the 
rock wall which once separated them has broken down, pro- 
ducing &e fertile Fayum, watered by the Bahr Yusuf. 
Otherwise the western desert held no economic resources for 
the use of the early Nile-dwellers. The eastern or Arabian 
Desert is somewhat less inhospitable, and capable of yield- 


ji^ a. scanty subsistence to T.*andering tribes of Ababdeh. 
A tange ojt granite mountains parallel with the coast of the 
Bea|C^nteins gold-bearing quartz veins, and here and 
gold-producing mountains lie between the Nile 
^le Bea. Deposits of alabaster and extensive 
of various due, hard igneous rocks led to the exploit- 
,11^1^ of quarries, here also, while the Bed Sea harbours 
course be readied only by traversing this desert, 

' w}iich estabiisiied routes thither were early traced. 

I Fifitths^orfh similar mineral resources led to an acquaint- 
I the p^insula of Sinai and its desert regions, at 

I av^f^motedate. 

^ situa this narrow valley was one of 

luorifi^ Jsolalion^dn either hand vqst desert wastes, on the 
north IbAharbourless coast-line of the Delta, and on south 

the rocky barriers of sitj^cessive cataracts, preventing fusion 
with the peoples of ulnta^ Africa. It was chiefly at the two . 
northern' comers of the Delta, that outside influences and! 
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foreign elements, which were always^ sifting into the Nile 
valTeyj gained access to the country^ T hrough the eastern 
cof her^H;' wa "the nrehrstornT ^Emdii^ population of ngijih* 
hOuHng^ Agia , *“^110 “forced their way in across tfie danj^rous 
iflffefvehihg desertav'%Me' the X'ftiya^ “ra^, of possibly 
hiuropean origin, found entrance at the western corner. The 
products of the south also, in spite of the cataracts, filtered 
in ever increasing volume into the regions of the lower river 
and the lower end of the first cataract became a trading 
post, ever after known as “Suan” (Assuan) or “market,*' 
where the negro traders of the south met those of Egypt. . 


'■^^^.-HELeLl.lleJhus graduaHy^^.S§jQ(j&^„aaag»)ai:,,ft^^ of 
commerce with the Sudan. The natural boundaries of 

> >■ '-.'.I !«^w ' ■.»' wii.' e 

Egypt, however, always presented sufficiently effective bar- 
riers to would-be invaders, to enable the natives slowly to 




assimilate the new comers, without being displaced. 

It will be evident that the remarkable shape of the eounto^jj^ 
muM powerfully influence its political development. Except 
iurffieTTelta it was but a narrow line, some seven hundred 
and fifty miles loj^g. Straggling its slender length along the , 
river, and sprawling out Into tIieX”eTfa,’itlo^ lacket^ ' 


south, and these their shortest boundaries; lo cal feeling ijiy ^ 
8tr08&Ja8d..dife.r?h?fi8^w^ and a man j^f ' 

Delta could hardly understand the sp^ph of a.. man^ffi^ 
fir^* caiaraci region. It was only the ease of communicat 
afforded by the river which in any degree neutrs 
effect of the country 's remarkable length. 

The wealth of commerce which the river served to carry, 
it was equally instrumental in producing. While th^||||||k^^ 
of the country is not rainless, yet the rare 8how*^||H|B^;i' 
south, often separated by intervals of years, and^plWlie" 
more frequent rains of the Delta, are totally insufficient to 
maintain the processes of agriculture. The marvellous pro- 
ductivity of the Egyptian soil is due to the annual inundation 
of tlie river, which is caused by the melting of the sno^; ^ 
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and by the spring rains at the sourees of tlie Blue Nile. 
Freighted with the rich loam of the Abyssinian highlands, 
the rushing watei's of the spring freshet hurry down the 
Nubian valley, and a slight rise is discernible at the first 
cataract in the early part of June. The flood swells rai)idly 
and steadily, and although the increase is usually inter- 
rupted for nearly a month from the end of September on, 
it is usually resumed again, and the maximum level con- 
tinues until the end of October or into November. The 
waters in the region of the first cataract are then nearly fifty 
feet higher than at low water; while at Cairo the rise is 
about half that at the cataract. A vast and elaborate system 
of irrigatiori^cajials and reservoirs first receives the flood, 
wluqli^s tlifia.jaU to escape into the fields as needed. 
Here it rests long enough to deposit its burden of rich, blach 
earth from the upper reaches of the Blue Nile. At such 
times the appearance of the counti’y is 'picturesque in the 
extreme, the glistening surface of the waters being dotted 
here and there by the vivid green of the waving palm groves, 
which mark the villages, now accessible only along the dykes 
belonging to the irrigation system (Fig. 2). Thus year by 
year, the soil which would otherwise become impoverished 
in the elements necessary to the i)roduction of such prodi- 
gious harvests, is invariably replenished with fresh resoui'ces. 

As the river sinks below the level of the fields again, it is 
necessary to raise the water from the canals by artificial 
means, in order to carry on the constant irrigation of the 
growing crops in the outlying fields, which are too high to 
be longer refreshed by absorption from the river (Fig. 6).‘ 
Thus a genial and generou.s, but exacting soil, demanded! 
for its cultivation the develoymient of a high degree of skill* 

’The device used (called a "shadOf”) resembles the woll-sweop of our 
f'randfalher.s. Fig. 6 shows the leathern bucket suspended from one end of the 
sweep, while at the other end a huge lump of dried mud serves as a counter- 
poise. When the- water is very low, as many as three or even four such 
“ shadOfa art; necessary to raise the water from level to level until that of 
the fitdd is reached. A single crop reejuires the lifting of 1,600 to 2,000 tons 
of water per acre in a hundred days. 
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in the manipulation of the life-giving waters, and at a very 
early day the men of the Nile valley had attained a sur- 
prising command of the complicated problems involved in 
the proper utilization of the river. If Egypt became the 
mother of the mechanioal arts, the river will have Been one 
of the chief natural forces to whicli this fact was due.' With 
such natural assets as These, an ever replenished soil, and 
almost unfailing waters for its refreshment, the wealth of 
Egypt could not hut be chiefly agricultural, a fact to which 
we shall often recur. Such opulent fertility of (*ourse sup- 
poi'ted a large population— in Roman times some seven mil- 
' lion souls’— while in our own day it maintains over nine 
f million, a density of population far surpassing that to be 
found anywhere in Europe. The olher natural resources of 
t the valley we shall be better able to trace as we follow their 
exploitation in the course of the historical develoj)mont. 

In climate Egyp t is a^ veritable paradise, drawing to its 
shores at the pjcesent day an ever increasing number of 
winter guests. The air of Egyjd is essentially that of the 
deserts within which it lies, and such is its purity and 
! dryness, that even an excessive degree of heat occasions but 
I slight discomfort, owing to the fact that the moistui’e of the 
\body is dried up almost as fast as it is exhaled. The mean 
temperature of the Delta in winter is 56° Fahrenheit, and 
in the valley above it is ten degrees higher. In summer the 
mean in the Delta is 83° ; and although the summer tempera- 
ture in the valley is sometimes as high as 122°, the air is 
far from the op})ressiveness accompanying the same degree 
of heat in other lands. The nights even in, s»mmer,. lare 
always cool, and the vast expanses of vegetation appreciably 
reduce the temperature. In winter just before dawn tbe 
[ extreme cold is surprising, as contrasted with the genial 
warmth of midday at the same season. To the absence of 
rain we have already adverted. The rare showers of upper 
Egypt occur only when cyclonic disturbances in the southern 
Mediterranean or northern Sahara force undischarged 

* Diodorus I, 31. 
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clouds into the Nile valley from the west ; from the east they 
can not reach the valley, owing to the high mountain ridge 
along the Red Sea, which forces them upward and discharges 
them. The lower Delta, however, falls within the zone of 
the northern rainy season. In spite of the wide extent of 
marshy ground, left stagnating by the inundation, the dry 
airs of the desert, blowing constantly across the valley, 
quickly dry the soil, and there is never any malaiial infection 
in Upper Egypt. Even in the vast morass of the Delta, 
malaria is practically unknown. Thus, lying just outside; 
of the tropics, Egypt enjoyed a mild climate of unsur])assed| 
salubrity, devoid of the harshness of a northern winter, butf 
at the same time sufficiently cool to escape those enervating^ 
influences inherent in tropical conditions. 

Thejprosgg^^jof this contracted valley spread out before 
the Nile dweller, was in antiquity, as it is to-^ay, somcw'hat 
mo notQnia usr~“ ^The level Nile boftoms, tlie gifi of the river, 
clad in'rich green, shut in on either hand by the yellow cliffs, 
are unrelieved by any elevations or by any forests, save the 
occasional groves of graceful palms, which fringe the river 
banks or shade the villages of sombre mud huts (Fig. 4), 
with now and then a sycamore, a lamari.sk or an acacia. A 
network of irrigation canals traverses the country in every 
direction like a vast arterial system. The sands of the deso- 
late wastes which lie behind the canon walls, drift in athwart 
the cliffs, and often invade the green fields so that one 
may stand with one foot in the verdure of the valley, and 
ihe other in the desert sand. Thus sharply defined was the 
lEgyptian’s world: a deep and narrow valley of unparalleled 
pertility, winding between lifeless deserts, furnishing a 
remarkable environment, not to be found elsewhere in all 
the world. Such surroundings reacted powerfully upon the 
mind and thought of the Egyptian, conditioning and deter- 
mining, his idea of the world and his notion of the mysterious 
powers which ruled it. The river, the dominant feature of 
his valley, determined his notion of direction : his words for 
north and south were “down-stream" and “up-stream"; 
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and when he broke through the barriers which separated 
him from Asia, and reached the Euphrates, he called it “thai 
inverted water which goes down stream in going up stream’* 
(southward).^ For him the world consisted of the “Black 
Land” and the “Bed Land,” the black soil of the Nile valley 
and the reddish surface Of the desert; or again of the “plain” 
and the “highlands,” meaning the level Nile “bottoms” 
and the high desert plateau. ‘ ‘ Highlander ’ ’ was synonymous 
with foreigner, to “go up” was to leave the valley, while to 
“descend” was the customary term for returning home from 
abroad. The illimitable solitudes of the desert, which thrust 
itself thus insistently upon his vision and his whole economy 
of life, and formed his horizon toward both suns, tinctured 
with sombreness his views of the great gods who ruled such 
a world. 

Such was in brief the scene in which developed the people 
' of the Nile, whose culture dominated the basin of the eastern: 
Mediterranean in the age when Europe was emerging into 
the secondary stages of civilization, and coming into intimate 
contact with the culture of the early east. Nowhere on earth 
have the witnesses of a great, but now extinct civilization^ 


been so plentifully preserved as along the banks of the Nil^' 
Even in the Delta, where the storms of war beat more fie rcely 
tbau \P valley above, and where the slow accummatmns 
from%e7ewl7^od^& grTduary 'eaomWlK^^ 
8piOT®r«rartfirP!iMXoM 

cumT)ere3^itn enormous blocks of gran ite, ume stoiilrlW 
sa SdS t O i re ' , ' g!arEi^reyohSE£lsr*an31h^ 

ever'growmf^itl^ljroi^ are Sra^Rin to the 

upper valley by the colossal ruins thait greet the won^hring 
traveller almost at every bend in the strew^;; Novi4is^!^|ae 
in the ancient world were such massiw stone hhipj^ 
erected, and nowhere else has a dry jSteibsphere, coupled 
with an almost complete absence of ra^' permitted the sur- 
vival of such a wealth of the best highest in pf 


•n, 72. 
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an ancient people, in so far as that life found expression in 
material form. In the plenitude of its splendour, much of it 
thus survived into me classic a^ of European civilization, 

powered 

and aosorbed by the western world, the currents of life from 

, III J. I 1«— -Til >•< t- ,1, , 

wesTand east commingled here, as they have never done else- 
wnere. Both in the Nile valley and beyond it, the west 
thus felt the full impact of Egyptian civilization for many 
centuries, and gained from it all that its manifold culture 
had to contribute. The career which made Egypt so rich a 
heritage of alien peoples,, and a legacy so valuable td all later 


ages, we. shall endeavour to trace in the ensuing chapters. 



CHAPTEE II 

PEELIMINAEY SUEVEY, CHEONOLOGY AND 
DOCUMENTAKY SOUECES 

A BApiD survey of tlie purely external features which serve 
to defnarTc the great' et)5ChS ttie'''Cafe^^^ Kile valley 

people, will enable us the more intelligently to study those 
epochs in detail, as we meet them in the course of our 
progress. In such a survey, we sweep our eyes down 'a 
period of four thousand years of human history, from a time 
when the only civilization known in the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean is slowly dawning among a primitive people on the 
shores of the Nile. We can cast but a brief glance at the 
outward events which characterized each great period, esp.e- 
cially noting how foreign peoples are gradually drawn within 
the circle of Egyptian intercourse from age to age, and 
reciprocal influences ensue ; ’until in the thirteenth ceptury 
B. C. the peoples of southern Europe, long discernible in 
their material civilization, emerge in the written document^ 
of Egypt for the first time in history. It was then that, the 
fortunes of the Pharaohs began to decline, and as the civili- 
zation and power, first of the East and then of classic 
. Europe, slowly developed, Egypt was finally submerged in 
the great world of Mediterranean powers, first dominated 
. by Persia, and then by Greece and Rome. 

The career of the races which peopled the Nile valley falls 
into a series of more or less clearly marked epochs, each of 
which is rooted deeply in that which preceded it, and itself 
contains the germs of that which is to follow. A., more or 
less arbitrary and artificial but convenient sub-division of 
I these epochs, beginning with the historic age, is furnished 
f by the so-called dynasties of Manetho. This native historian 
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of Egypt, a priest of Setennytos, who flouris^^ under 
Ptoiemy I'(365--285"B, C.j, T^rote a history of his country 
itrfhe Greek lanjaniage. TisJKfwk has perished, and only 
know it in an epitome ny Julim Africanus and Eusebius, 
jan.d.e«jtiacts by i^owphns. slight, 

as it was biiUt up (miolfc tr^dltiens of the 

early kifll^, SucoeMion of Phar- 

aohs ns, Igao^i^ to into thirty roy al housira or„jdynas- 
tins > and although ,%e know thdfmaiDy of his divisions are 
arbitrary, and that fihere %ras many a dynastic change where 
he indicates none^i’yi^ his dynasties divide the kings into 
, conVenieiit^ so long been employed in 

moideim ^dy hi^ta|7> that it is now impossible 

to i&penso with ^heto. 

Aitor ^ archfd gkge' o f primi tive civ ilization, and a period 
of jimall' hBdlb^^ the various centres of civiliza- 

tiitow’SSelllltel^^ (wales cedliaiy o twiTBhg^^ one 
comprpB^ri®i^'^h!t€y*fffi(W0^**^o^ffie*]D^ ; and the other 

ciyijizationrap- 

idly,;h^Gl8|i^£§SC^d* toe calendar year o f 3^ days was intro- 
duce^’ fixed date in the history of 
the 1^^‘^l^wn to us.‘ dejelopment,. ,as the 

‘*T wo ifi<^te. '*^ which left their imprint forever after, on 


the ciii*^iiitotton of later eentnries, preceded „fi_,nnited .Egypt, 
which ;^iea^ up on <a»r historiOonzon , at the . conspli- 
datiod i^;4^ i^^tion under Menes 

alwut 3^ His ^ the 

niendy as & In the excava- 

tionffi'of the las^ tm yeaiarthe civilization has 

been graditolly toyealed in ’ i^ exhibiting 

the varions to the slo# evojlntiea wfhich at last pro- 
duced, the cnitnra. ' 

of fohr centuries of prosperity under the descendants 
pf Hi^a^.at Thtois, near Abydos^ close to the great bend of 

'1, «r46. 
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the Nile below Thebes, and probably also at or near later 
Memphis. The remarkable deyelopment of these four cen- 
turies in material civilization led to the splendour and power 
of the first great epoch of Egyptian history, the Old King- 
jdom. The seat of government was at T^fiiuph is. ■^here four 
royal houses, the Third, Fourth, Fifth anSTS^th Dynasties, 
ruled in succession for five hundred years (2980-2476 B. C.). 
Art and mechanics reached a level of unprecedented excel- 
lence never later Surpassed, while goyernment and. adiniais- 
tration had never before been so highly developed. Foreign 
enterprise passed far beyond the limits of the kingdom ; the. 
mines of Sinai, already operated in the First Dynasty, were 
vigourously exploited; trade in Egyptian bottoms reached 
the coast of Phoenicia and the Islands of the North, while in 
the south, the Pharaoh’s fleets penetrated to the Somali coalt,, 
on the Red Sea ; and in Nubia his envoys were strong enoug^ 
to exercise a loose sovereignty over the lower country, an(| 
by tireless expeditions to keep open the trade routes leading 
to the Sudan. In the Sixth Dynasty (2625-2475 B. C.) 
the local governors of th e central *'ad mini s trati on, w ho had 
already gained "hereditary ho]d*lipon~ di^’pffices in the 
Fifth Dynasty (2750-2625 B. C.), were able to assert them- 
selves arianded barons and princes, up longer mere func- 
tionaries of the crown. They thus prepan 
an age of feudalism. ’■*''***~^^ 

The grpveing power of the new landed^pobility fii 
caused the fall of the Pharaonic house, and afteJ^ th^ 
of the Sixth Dynasty, about 2400 B. C., the supre 
Memphis waned. In the internal confusion, which fot 
we can discern nothing of Manethp’s ephemeral 
and Eighth Dynasties at Memphis, „which lasted, nol 
than thirty years ; but with the Ninth and Tenth 
the nobles of Heracleopolis gained the throne, whicliTTjiii 
occupied by eighteen successive kings of the line. It is no^ 
that .Thebes first appears as tlie seat of a powerfi 
of princes, by whom the Heracleopolitans and th©» 
the North are gradually overcome till the South tripni; 
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The exact lapse of time from the fall of the Old Kingdom 
to the triumph of the South is at present indeterminable, but 
Ut may be estimated roughly at two hundred and seventy five 
to three hundred years, ^ with a margin of uncertainty of 
possibly a century either way. 

,^ith the restoration, of a imited Eg^rpt under the .Xheban 
ppncee^of the Eteyenth Dynasty about 2160 B. C., the issue 
of the tendencies already discernible at the close of the Old 
Kingdom is clearly visible. Throughout the land the local 
princes and barons are, firmly seatedln their domains, and 
with~~1Bese^ her^ila H^ leudatories Hie Pharaoh must now 
reckon. The sykem was hot jfully developed until the 
. advept of a second Theban family, the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
1 founder of which. A menemhe t I, probably usurped the 
I throne. For oyer two Kund?^ years (2000-1788 B. C.) this 
'i powerjfui line pjf kings ruled, a feudal, state. T ^i^fp^a l 



ae regulated, 

structure) Me earliest Known literature of entertainment was 
prodfiS^, sculpture and architecture were rich and prolific, 
and the mdusinal arts surpassed ail previous attamments. 
The iptsjcnal xespuroes of the country were elaborately.devw* 


oped, oapecjally by close attention to the Nile and the.rinnn- 
„daiiou. Enormous hydraulic works, reclaimed large tracts \ 
of .cultivable domain in the Faynm, in the vicinity of which j 
the,king|,o| .the TyelJfth„I)ynasty, th,e, Amenetqheta.and,,thie 
Sesostriscs, lived. Abroad Jhe exploitation of mines in 
I Sinai was now.carried onbyi^,efihaW labour, Qfpernjauent 
Icolppies there, with temples, foytifications aad reaeryoks for 
'the water supply. A plundering campaign was carried into 
Syria, trade and intercourse with ite Semitic tribes were con- 
staht, and an interchange of commodities with the early 
Hycenc^n rentres of d;^lzail 4 oio jp nortbern Mediter- 
ranean is evident Traffic with i^ht, and the southern coasts \ 
of the Bed Sea continued, while in Npbia the country between S 
88 . 
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the iftrst and second cataracts,, loosely contrqlled in the Si;xth 
Pynasty, was now conquered fmd held tributary by the 
P!^aoh, so that the gold mines on the east of it were n con- 
stant resource of his treasury. 

The fall of the Twelfth Dynasty in 1788 B. C. was followe d 
by a second period of disorganization an3 obscurity, as the 
feudatories ■ struggled foi* the crown. No w and then an 
aggressive and, able riiler gSified tJlS asceiidency for a brief 
reign, and under one , of these the snbjugation of Upper 
Nubia was, fiarricd forward to a point above the third cat- 
aract; but his conquesT'^nsEed’wiffiThlbSI ~,i^ter possiW 
a! (S'efituiy of such ihtemar conflict, the country was entered 
m 3 appropriated hy a line of rulers from Asia, who had 
seemingly already gained a wide dominion there. These 
foreign usurpers, now known after Manetho’s 

designation of them, maintained tnems^es for perhaps a 
cenfhi$^‘ "tfheir residence was at !Avaris in the eastern Delta, 
ahd . at least during the later part of their supremacy, the 


Egyptian nobles of the South succeeded in gaining more or 
less independence. Finally the head of a Theban family 
boldly proclaimed himself king, and in the course of some 
yoam these Theban princes succeeded in expelling the 
Hyksos from the country, and driving them back from the 
Asiatic frontier into Syria. 

It wa^imder the Hyksos and in the struggle with them 
that th/mDs^prati8n..»f.,Yi|laiiiia was broken up in Ae 
N il e valfe^ The Egyptians learned aggressive war for the 
rsttim^nd introduced a well organized military systenj, 
including chariotry, which the impojMion. pf ihn.JmraeJby 
-the Hyksos nb^ enabled them to do. Egypt wa s trans- 
form^, into, a ,milita;Qr, em^re. In JhejtaSlalS 


Hyksos and ’mth each others, the, pld feh^ 

the pairjbl^oB of the ' 

great^Pharjehs . of the Eighteenth, plasty thus became 
empirors, conouerihs: and imlihg froih^no:^ 
the upper Euphrates, to the fourth catarai 





ot the 
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the south. Amid unprecedented wealth and splendour, they 
r^ed their vast dominions, which they gradually welded 
logether intp a. compact empire, the. first known in the early 
world. T hebes grew mto a jgreat met ropolis, earliest mon- 
umental ci^. Extensive trad e gel ations with the East and the 
M^mterranean qevelpjged; MycensBan products were 

etShinon in Egypt, and Egyptian influences are clearly dis- 
; cemible in Mycen^n art. Foi* two hundred and thirty years 
1(1580-1350 is. 0.) the Empire flourished, but was wrecked at 
last by a combination of adverse influences both within and 
without. A religions revolution by the young and gifted 
king Ikhnaton, caused an internal convulsion such as the 
country had never before experienced; while the empire in 
the north gradually disintegrated under tlie aggressions of 
the JHittites, who pushed in from Asia Minor. At the same 
time in both the northern and southern Asiatic dominions 
of the Pharaoh, an, overflow of Bedtfin immigration, among 
which were undoubtedly some of tlie tribes which, later 
coalesced with the Israelites, aggravated the danger, and 
together wiitE ihe"persisteht advance of the Hittites, finally 
resulted in the complete dissolution of the Asiatic emi)ire of 
f^pt, .down to the very frontier of the northeastern Delta. 
Meanwhile the internal disorders bad caused the fall of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, an event which terminated the First 
Period of the Empire (1350 p. C.). 

Hargajfab, one of the,|ible TOmmanders under the fallen 
dynasty, survived the crisis and finally seized the throne. 
Ifeder his vigourous rale the ^sorganized pation was grad- 
ually resto,red,.ta order,, .and.his successors of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (135^1305 B. C.), jfere able to begin the recovery 
of the .lost-fiapM in Asia.. But the Hittites were too 
firmly entren^ed,in Syria to yield to the Egyptian onset, 
^e assaultn'of Seri I, and half, a generation of persistent 
cdip^igoing undei*,^mses IT, failed to push the northern 
frontier of the Emj^ire far heyond the liinits of Palestine. 
Hejr^ it remained ah^^^yria wos never permanently recov- 
ere#i Semitic infinepi^s now J>o^®rfuIly., affected Egypt. 
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At this juncture- the peoples of southern Europe emerge 
for the first time upon the arena of oriental history and 
together with Libyan hordes, threaten to overwhelm ^e 
Delta from the west. They were nevertheless beaten back 
bj Merneptah. After another period of internal confusion 
and usurpation, during which the Nineteenth Dynasty fell 
(1205 D, C.), Bamses HI, whose father, Setnakht founded 
the Twentieth Dynasty (1200-1090 B. C.), ^jras able to main- 
tain the Empire at the same limits, against the invasions of 
restless northern tribes, who crushed the Hittite power ; and 
also against repeated immigrations of the Libyans. With 
his death (1167 B. C.) the empire, with the exception of 
Nubia which was still held, rapTSly fell to pieces. Thus, 
about the middle of the twelfth century B., 0. the Second 
Period of the imperial age closed with the total dissolution^ 
of the Asiatic domipjpns. '“ii 

Under a series of weak Ramessids, the country rapidly " 
declined and fell a prey first to the powerful high priests of 
^^on, who were obliged almost immediately to yield to 
stronger Ramessid rivals in the Delta at Ta nis, formiim 
the Twenty First Dynasty (1090-945 B. c!)?*** By the middW 
of the tenth century B. 0, the mercenaries, who had formed 
the amies of the second imperial period, had foimded pow- 
erful families in the Delta cities, and among these tiie 
Libyans were now supreme. Sheshonk I, a Libyan mqrrsavi^: 
commander, gained the throne as the founder of the Twi^t 
Second, Dynasty in 945 B. C. and the country enjjpaEid 
transient prosperity, while Sheshonk even attempted the 
recovery of Palestine. But the family was unable to (joptrol 
ihe .turbulent ,niercenary, commanders, now established aa 
^dynasties in the larger Delta towns, and the cptmtry. gra4- 
,ually relapsed into a series of military priucipalitiea , iji, 
constant warfare jrith each other. Through the entire 
Libyan period of the Twenty Second, Twenty Third and 
Twenty Fourth Dynasties (945-712 B- C.) tlie nphappy? 
nation groaned under such misrule, constantly, sufif^dpag 
economic deterioration. 
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Nubia had, now , detached itaelf and a dynasty of kings, 
probably of Theban Qnginhad arisen at .Nap,9ta» boiow the 
Tourth cataract. These Egyptian ruJers of the new Nubjan 
kingdom now invaded Egypt, and although residing at 
Napata, maintained their sovereignty in Dgypt with varying 
fortune for two generations (722-663 B. C.). Jut they were 
nnable, to suppress and exterminate the local dynasts, who 
ruled on, while acknowledging the suzerainty of the Nubian 
overlord. ,lt ,was in the midst of these conflicts between the 
Nubian dynasty and the mercenary lords of Lower , Egypt, 
that the Assyrian's finally entered the Delta, subdued the 
country apd placed it under tribute (670-662 B. C.). At this 
juncture F jamti k I, an able dynast of Sais, in the western 
Delta*, finally succeeded in overthrowing his rivals, e:s;pelled 
the liineyite and as the Nubians had already been 

forced out of the country by the, Assyrians, he was able to 
found a powerful dynasty, and usher in the Restoration. 
His pcceesion felh in' 663 B. C., and the entire period of 
nearly five hundred years from tlie final dissolution of the 
Empire about 1150 to the dawn of the Restoration in 663 B. 
C., may be conveniently designated the Decadence. After 
1100 B. C. the Decadence may be conveniently divided into 
the Tanite^Amonite Period (1090-945 B. C.), the Libyan 
Period if^5^712 B. C.), the Ethiopian Period (722-^663 B. 
C.), and the Assyrian Period, which is contemporary with 
the last years of the Ethiopian Period. 

,Of the Resterntion, like all those epochs in which the seat 
of power was in the Delta, where almost all monuments have 
perished, we. learn very little from native sources; and alt 
too little also from Herodotus and later Greek visitors in 
pe Nile valley. It was outwardly an age of power and 
feplendour, in which the native party endeavoured to restore 
the pld glories of the classic age before thOtEmpire; while, the 
<l®pending upon Greek mergennries, were modei^ poli- 
.ticians# .^plpyiug the. . methods , of the new.,. Greeh .world, 
mingling in the world-polities of their age, and showing little 
sympathy, with the archaizing tendency. But their combi- 
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nations failed to save Egypt from the ambition of Peisia, 
and its history under native dynasties, with unimportant 
exceptions, waa concluded with the conquest of the country 
by Cambyses in 525 B, C. 

Such, in mechanical review, were the purely external 
events which marked the successive epochs of Egypt’s his- 
tory as an independent nation. With their dates, these 
epochs may' be summarized thus; 

Introduction of the Calendar, C. 

Predynastic Age, before 340(5 B. C. 

The Accession of Menes, ,34P0 ^B,, 0. 

The first Two Dynasties, 3400-2980 B. C. 

The Old Kingdom: Dynasties Three to Six, 2980-2475 
B. C. 

Eighteen Heracleopolitans, 2445-2160 B. C. 

The Middle Kingdom: Dynasties Eleven and Twelve, 
2160-1788 B. C. 

Internal Conflicts of the Feudatories, / 

The Hyksos, . 1 1' 88-1580 B. C. 

The Empire : First Period, The Eighteenth Dynasty, 1580- 
1350 B. C. 

.. The Empire : Second Period, The Nineteenth and part of 
the Twentieth Dynasty, 1350-1150 B. C. 

Last Two Generations of Twentieth Dy- 
nasty, about 1150 to 1090 B. C. 
Tanite-Amonite Period, Twenty First Dy- 
nasty, 1090-945 B. C. 

The Decadence -j Libyan Period, Dynasties Twenty Two to 
Twenty Four, 945-712 B. C. 

Ethiopian Period, 722-663 B. C. (Twenty 
Fifth Dynasty, 712-663 B. C.). ■ 
Assyrian Supremacy, 670-662 B. C. 

The Bestoration, Saite Period, Twenty Sixth Dynasty, 
663-525 B. C. ' 

Persian Conquest, 525 B. C. 

The reader will find at the end of the volume a fuller 
table of reigns. The chronology of'^^tim above is 
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I obtained by two independent processes: first by “dead reck- 
/ oning, ” and second by astr onomical calculations b ased onlhe 
^ Egyptian calendar. By “dead reckoning 
the addition of the known ipjipimuin length of all the kings’ 
reigns/ and' from total thus obtained, the simple (bjtnpii- 
tation' (backward from a fixed starting point) of the date 
of the beginning of the series of reigns so added. Employ- 
ing all the latest dates from recent discoveries, it is mathe- 
matically certain tliat from the accession of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty to the conquest of the Persians in 525 B. C. the 
successive Pharaohs reigned at least 1052 years in all.' The 
Eighteenth Dynasty therefore began not later than 1577 B. 
C. Astronomical calculations based oh the date of the rising 
of Sirius, and of the occurrence of new moons, both in terms 
of the shifting Egyptian calendar, place the date of the 
accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty with fair precision in 
1580 B, C.® For the periods earlier than the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, we can no longer employ the method of dead reck- 
oning alone, because of the scantiness of. the contemporary 
documents. Fortunately another date of the rising of 
Sirius, fixes the advent of the Twelfth Dynasty at 2000 B. 
C., with a margin of uncertainty of not more than a year 
or two either way. From this date the beginning of the 
Eleventh Dynasty is again only a matter of “dead reckon- 
ing.” The uncertainty as to the duration of the Heracleo- 
I>olitan supremacy makes the length of the period between 
Uie Old and Middle Kingdoms very uncertain. If we give the 
eighteen Heracleopolitans sixteen years each, which, under 
orderly conditions, is a fair average in the orient, they will 
have ruled 288 years.® In estimating their duration at 285 
years, we may err possibly as much as a century either way. 

; The computation of the length of the Old Kingdom is based 
ion contemporary monuments and early lists, in which the 
I margin of error is probably not more than a generation or 
S two either way, but the uncertain length of the Heracleo- 
politan rule affects all dates back of that age, and a shift 

* 1 , 47 - 61 . * 1 , 38 - 46 . •], 53 . 
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of a century either way in the years B. 0. is not impossible. 
The ancient annals pf the Palermo Btonejgst^blisli^tbe length 
o/lhe first two dynasties at roughly |2p, Jgiars/ and the date 
of the accession of Menes and tlie union of Egypt as 3400 
K C. ; but we carry back with us, from the Heracleopolitan 
age, the same wide margin of uncertainty as in the Old 
Kingdom. The reader will have observed that this system 
of chronology is based upon the contemporary monuments 
and lists dating not later than 1200 B. C. The extremely 
high dates for the beginning of the djniasties current in 
some histories are inherited from an older generation of 
Egyptologists ; and are based upon the chronology of 
Manetho, a late, careless and uncritical compilation, which 
can be proven wrong from the contemporary monuments in 
the vast majority of eases, where such monuments have sur- 
vived. Its dynastic totals are so absurdly high throughout, 
that they arc not worthy of a moment’s credence, being often 
nearly dr quite double the maximum drawn from contem- 
porary monuments, and they will riot stand tire sli ghtest 
c areful criticis m. Their accuracy is now maintained only 
b y . a pma l P rind constantly decreasing number of modem 
scholars. 

Like our chronology our knowledge of the early history 
of Egypt must be gleaned from the contemporary native 
monuments.* Monumental sources even when full aricl com- 
plete are at best but insufficient records, affording data for 
only tile meagrest outlines of great achievements and impdr- 
tarit epochs. 'While the material civilization of the country 
found adequate expression in magnificent works of the artist, 
craftsman and engineer, the inner life of the natiop, or even 
the purely external events of moment could find record oply 
incidentally. Such documents are sharply differentiated 
from the materials with which the historian of European 
nations deals, except of course in his study of the earliest 
ages. Extensive correspondence between statesmen, jonr-t 
nals and diaries, state documents and reports— such mate< \ 

' I, 84-85. » I, 1-37. 
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t rials as these are almost wholly wanting in monumental 
’ records. Imagine writing a history of Greece from the few 
Greek inscriptions surviving. Moreover, we possess no his- 
I tory of Egypt of suflicientJy early date by a native Egyptian ; 
I ^he. compilation of puerile folk-tales by Manetho, in the third 
I eeptMy . jB,. C., is„haj:dly.wprthj pf„ tfee .n^ history. But 
an annalist of the remote ages with which we are to deal, 
could have had little conception of what would be important 
for future ages to know^ even if he had undertaken a full 
chronicle of historical events. Scanty annals were indeed 
kept fromj^^e^rj&est timesi but these Fave entirely perished 
wifErHie exception of^ two fragments, the now famous 
which once bore the annals of the earliest 
\ dynasties from the beginning down into the Fifth Dynasty; 
^ and some extracts from the records of Tliutmose Ill's cam- 
^aigrts -in Syria. Of the other monuments of incidental 
character, but the merest fraction has survived. Under 
I these circumstances we shall i^robably never be able to offer 
jmore than a sketch of the civilization of the Old and Middle 
|Kingdoms, with a hazy outline of the general drift of events. 

1 Under, .jflie Empire the available documents, both in quality 
and quantity for the first time approach the minimum, which 
in European history would be regarded as adequate to a 
I moderately full presentation of the career of the nation. 
Scores of important questions, however, still remain,, unan- 
swered, in whatever direction we turn. Nevertheless a 
rough frame-work of the governmental organization, the 
constitution jpf society, the most important achievements of 
the empejora, and to a limited extent the spirit of thriage, 
may be discerned and sketched in the rnmh outtifieS'; i^^en 
though it IFonlj Itiere and there that the sources' enable us 
to fill in the detair'Tn“tKel3eeadehce Ifi 
howev^'.lhaiaiae paucity of documents, so painfully appar- 
ent in the older periods, again leaves the historian with a 
long series of hypotheses and probabilities. For the reserve 
with which the antbor has constantly treated such periods, 
he b«®s the reader to hold the scanty sources resjionsible. 
‘See Fig. 29 and I, 76-167. 
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EAEUEST EGYPT 

On the now bare and windswept desert plateau, through 
which the Nile has hollowed its channel, there once dwelt a 
race of men. Plenteous rains, now no longer known there, 
rendered it a fertile and productive region. The geological 
changes which have since made the country almost rainless, 
denuded it of vegetation and soil, and made it for the most 
part uninhabitable, took place many thousands of years 
before the beginning of the Egyptian civilization, which we 
are to study; but the prehistoric race, who before these 
changes, peopled the plateau, left behind them as the sole 
memorial of their existence vast numbers of rude flint imple- 
ments, now lying scattered about upon the surface of the 
present desert exposed by the denudation. These men of 



the Egyptians, and they fall exclusively within the province 
of the geologist and anthropologist. 

The forefathers of the people with whom we shall have 
to deal were related to the Libyans or north Africans on the 
one hand, and on the other to the peoples of eastern Afnca, 
now Imown as .^oroali, Be^a and other trities. An 

invasion of the Nile valley by Semitic noinads of Asia, 
stamped its essential character unmistakably upon the lan- 
guage of the African people there. Tlip earli est strata of 
fee Egyptian language accessible to us,, betray 
CQpjposite origin. While still coloured by its African ante- 
cedents, the language is in structure Semit ic. It is more- 
over a completed product as observable in our earliest pre- 
served examples of it; butjhejgsijm of the Libyans and 
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.east Africans with the Nile valley peoples continued far into 
|historic times, and in the case of the Libyans may be traced 
in ancient historical documents for three thousand years or 
more. The Semitic 4fflPiigration from Asia, examples of 
which £ire'aIso*(^se]^able in the historic age, occurred in an 
epoch "ffiat Ues far ^ our remotest historical horizon. 

' We sfiall never be able to determine when, nor with cer- 
tainty through what channels it took place, although the 
I most probable route is that along which we may observe a 
similar influx from the deserts of Arabia in historic times, 
the isthmus of Suez, by which the Mohammedan invasion 
t entered the country. While the Semitic language which 
ttey brought with them, left its indelible impress upon the 
old NUe valley people, the nomadic life of the desert which 
l^the invaders left behind them, evidently was not so persis- 
Jjtenl, j[nd the religion of Egypt, that element of life which 
|^iwayg„yegjeives the stamp of its environment, shows no trace 
•of dss§rt life* The affinities observable in the language are' 
confirmed in case of the Libyans, by the surviving products 
of archaic civilization in the Nile valley, such as some of the 
early pottery, which closely resembles that still made by the 
Libyan Kabyles. Again the representations of the early 
Funtites, or Somali people, on the Egyptian monuments, 
show striking resemblances to the Egyptians themselves. 
The examination of the bodies exhumed from archaic burials 
in the Nile valley, which we had hoped might bring further 
evidence for the settlement of the problem, has, however, 
produced such diversity of opinion among the physical 
anthropologists, as to render it impossible for the historian 
to obtain decisive results from their researches. The inclu- 
sion once maintained by some historians, that the Egyptian 
was of Afncan negro origin, is now refuted; and evidently 
inaicat^'fBSra1*mWir^ tinctured 

with he^dnSTw^i^’in'^ddftn^ ft© other ethnic eleinehts 
, alrohd|^ ‘^Ittpoed 

' • ’'its foun2r‘‘8$"'thiB earliest burials to-day, t he j> r edynastie 
Egyptians tn^^re a dark-haired people, already possessed of 
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linen, reaching from the 
shoulders io ,the ankles. 
Statu ettes of botE sexes 
s without clothing what- 
[ever are, however,, very 
|common._ Sandals were 
*not unknown. They oc- 
casionally tattooed their 
bodies, and they also 
wrought ornament s su c h 
as rings, bracelets and. 

and^bpne; ;^idj..bga9i8,,pf 
flint, quar tz, pamelian , 
agatg’ and thp like. The 
women dressed their 
hair with ornaineiiled i 

For ..tlie,,,pyer.J3JJ.(Llm.. 
p^t .pe ce a s a r y f opihe^. 
tp.Ugt.. tb.oy.Jbad».pa4ettaa 
of carYgd.jl9j£.Q10djj^ 
tlie grpen^, cpHout 
ground, They were,a^lp 
to bmid , dweiiliiig^ qI . 
wattle, sometimes smear- 
ed 

at?ly, later ,^pf,.sie:dried 
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bricks In the furnishing of these houses they displayed con- 
siderable mechanical skill, and a rudimentary artistic taste. 
They me with ivory spoons, sometimes even richly carved with 
fibres of animals InTtEe fbundj mafclilhg arong^tE^andle. 
Although the ^eel was*^ first unknown to thein, iffiey pro* 
duced fine pottery of the most varied forms in vast quan- 
titles. The museums of Europe and America are now filled 
witn th^ir poli shed red and black ware, or a variety with in- 
cised geometrical desi^s^someBmesrin basket patterns, whjle 
aWt^^'^jle ot greal importance to us is painted with rude 
representations of men, animals, birds, fish er Ire 
(Pig. fi). IfYkile they made no objects qfjglgss, they under- 
stood the art of glazing bea^s, plaques and the like. Orude 


statuettes ii 


'innings 


which was to achieve such triumphs in 
the early dynastic age; and three large stone statues of 
Mi n, fpijpd., by Petrie at Coptosrysj ^y -Sir rude s t rength , 
ot the pr„ej|yim tk.dYjJjMt^ n^'speak- 

mg?*^ iira frof Ueprolifi e potter was obliged to give way 
^Qwly to arlfl^F produced excel- 

lent 8toggvgssg|s, which he gradually improved toward the 
end of predynastic period, when h^s bowjs^apjj. jarj^Jg, Jig 
hardM.stpgteg JjkeJks.,fejj;^&jyik^^ 
n ificent work, The most cunningly wrought flints that have 
ever iieen fimnd among any people belong to this age. The 
makers were ultimately able to affix carved ivory hafts, and 
with equal skill they put together stone and flint axes, flint- 
headed fish-snears and the like. The war mace with near- 
shaped he.A as torni j alBll in 

tEe^geTiSia^y side witih such y^§upoii,s irupleraents 
they als 


siW .^agmog^rom 
rar^^ we 

"'^l^the fruitful Nile valley we can not think of such 
a r^nlA aa ^ and the facti 

that they emerie into historical times as agriculturalists,! 




Fig 9 Funt knife of the Tbeotnastic Age. 

With Sheet Gold Handle, ornamented with Designs in Repouss^. 

(After dc Morgan.) 29 
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with an ancient religion of vastly remote prehistoric origin, 
whose symbols and outward manifestations clearly betray 
the primitive fancies of an agricultural and pastoral peo- 
ple-all thb would lead to the same conclusion. 
uns ubdued ju ngles of the ^yas^o^ 

much more jifentilul at that time than now; for example, 
the great t^totities of ivory employed by this people, and 
the represe^tions upon their 8 the 

elepiiant Was stiii among iii^;'Ii^emse the giraffe, the 
.hippopot^us and thg .strange ,p]kapit ,which. was deified as 
tlie gsdJSet, ^jn(fe|’fed:,thyoug]h,tie^j^^ thopgh^all these 
aninaala^^iseiato. ^inct. Tfeese^sl^^^ w^ 

They p ursued 

t he most formida ble game of the des^t, like thelio n, or 
t he wild ox with bow^ and arrows : and in light boats tliev 


commemorated these and like deeds in 

i9Wiw»KW'«tv> jy ' . 


rude graffiti on the rocks, which are Still found in the Nile 
m~a brown patina of weathering, 

huch as historic sculptures never display; thus showing their 
ivast age. 

k Their indiurfries may have rganlted in rudimentary com- 
mei^t for b^id^their small hnntiiig^Soals ISey^ 

^ 3 Qiisid^£KM mz€ on tne rule, apparently propelled by 

a larisfe rudder. Sailin 


many oars a® 


owiir ’ Their vessels bore 


jl&bdatM probably indicating the place fr om each 

|[^ile j. lw among them appear what may be the crossed 

K of the goddess Neit of Sais, while an elephant imme- 
suggests the later Elephantine, which may, even 
the extinction of the elephant in Egypt, have been 
Tenown for the great quantities of ivory from the south 
marketed there. These ensigns are, in some cases, 8trikingly|. 
rimila^r, to th^se later employed in hieroglyphic as the stan-| 
daM& of the local communities, and their presence on the^ 
early ships suggests the existence of such communities in 
those pr^istoric days. Hence traces of these prehistoric 
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j)otty states should perhaps be reco^ized in the ^id admin- 
Mtrative or feudjal divisions of the country in, historic times, . 
the, nomes, as the Greeks called, .tfeipffli, to which we shall often ' 
have occasion to refer. If this be true, there were probably 
some twenty such states tiistnbuted“ardnglihe'nver m Upper 
Egypt. However this may "Bei ffiese'people w^e SIfM at a 
stage of civilizaHoh' where” edrisrdeTalSIe”"to appear and 
city-states, as in Babylon, nmstTEa^' cleyi^jgp ea^h. mti^ its 
chief or dyna st, its local god, worshipped in a crude sanc- 
tuary; and its rnarkelThTwhieh the tributary, "oulTjir^ coun- 
try was attracted. The long process by which sucS eommu- 
nilies grew, up can be only surmised from the analogy of 


dated, do not f^ll^itHihlheTiiSEonc'^^ in Babylon. 

Tlie gradual fusion whicli finally merged these pe tty states 
into two kingdoms: one” m tbe fielta, and tb'e^ o^^ 
prising the states oTthe vahey above, is likewise a. process 
of-'fp^jch 'we' shalT "Mi its heroes 

and its conquerors, its wars and conquests, not an echo wilj 


ever reach us; nor is there the slightest indication of 
length, .of „Jame, -consumed by . this , process. It will hardl;^ 


have been concluded, however, before B. C. Ottf’ 

of thislongrPirchistoric age,„is but slightly„ipgi:|4a|is^to 


The Delta ^aSj^ 
of the' Xibyahs 
constant influx o 


De 


as, throuffhout the historic age, open to inriC 


IfiWi I kI i I < T M i twit 






At the earii^ moment 
When the monuments enable us to discern the conditi ons’ i n 
j^e . Delta, the Pharaoh is conten4ingl:iith jK 
inymters, and the earlier kingdom of .^11 

to^bayo been strongly Libyan, if indeed it did not owe its 
origin to this source. The temple a j^ Sis is, in the western 


Delta, the chief centre of Libyan influence in Egypt, bore 
the name ‘‘Hous^t^ng^pfl^w^ (the Delta), 
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aBd the its chief goddess ^as ,t^tt<?.Qe4.^by 

tSeLibyans imon their arms. It may possibly therefore 
have been an early residence of a Libyan king of the Delta. 

at Ahns^r four Libyan chiefs wearing on their mows 
the royal BHBB.8 .Sfiipgnt of the Pharaohs, to whom it there- 
fore descended from some such early Libyan king of the 
Delta. its coat of arms or symbol the Northern Ki^ng^o 
of pajiyrus plant, which grew ploptifully 
flgi^shea as to be distinctive of it. The king. himself yas 
designated bv a bee, .and wore upon, his heatl a red crown. 
Eo^in c^olopr and shapft-pflcnliar to his l^gdom . AUof 
these, symbols are very common in later hieroglyphic. JEied 

of. the,, porthem. kingdom an^ its 
treawj^ was called the “Red Ilonse.’L 
Unfortunately the Delta is so deeply overlaid with deposits 
of Nile mud, that the material remains' of its earliest civili- 
zation are buried forever from our reach. That civiliza- 
tion was probably earlier and more advanced than that of 


the valley above. Already in the forty third century B. C, 
the men of Ihb Delta had discovered the , year of three,, Jinn- 
dred and sixty five days and they introduced a calendar 
year of this length beginning on the day when Sinus rose 
at'su]^^,‘*as'13(§fgmmeH" m’lEe Ta^ the southern 

Delta, where these earliest astronomers Jjived, in 4241 B. 0, 
It is the civilization of the Delta, therefore, which furnishes 
us with the earliest fixed date in the history of the world. 


The invei 

(jdrfW 



tiSes^^OT^^dassic European history, was able to devise ^ 
a calendar which should evade the inconvenience resulting 
from the fact that the lunar month and the solar year are 
incommensurable quantities, the lunar months being incon- 
stant and also not evenly dividing the solar year. This 
earliest known calendar, with an amazingly practical insight 
iat§ the peeds to be subserved by a calendar, abandoned the 
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lunar month altogether and 8ubstiJtuted^|or^ i^^ 
month oJlhirty days. Its devisers were thus &e first people 
to perceive that a calendar must ^ an aj:tifi|cial device, en- 
tirely divorced from nature save in the acceptance of the day 
and the year. The y there fore divided, the ye^S jutQ twelvehf 
these thirty day m^ths^and^aTsacred period. pf .ifiye fe§^t- 
^ day§, intercalated at the end of the year, ^’he ye§r hegsi^x 
I on that day when Sirius first appeared on the eastern hori?>on 
•at sunrise, which in our calendar was on the nineteejpith. of 
July.* But as this calendar year was in reality about a 

it therefore 

gained a full day every four years, thus slowly revolving 
fon the astronomical year, passing entirely around it once in 
, fourteen hundred and sixty years, only to begin the revolu- 
tion again. An astronomical event like the heliacal rising 
of Sirius, when dated in terms of the Egyptian calendar, 
may therefore be computed and dated within four years in 
terms of our reckoning, that is, in years B. C. This rem ark- 
able calendar, already in use at this .remote iige, is the one 
introduced into Home by Julius Caesar, as jyig....inoat cqu- 
vehieht calendar then known, and by .the, 
bequeathed to us. Jt. haj„ flius. bW lU. u^,...uninteOT®fe^iy 
§ypx-8lx ihoBigad years- ,iii.9j;hp .men, jpf ,tlin 

D elta king dom, who lived in the forty third centucy-^B^C. ; 
and we should notice that it left their hands in much mo.re 
convenient form, with its twelve thirty-day months, than 
after it had suffered irregular alteration in this respect at 
the hands of the Romans. 

The kingdom of Upper Egypt was more,, .dis.tiJWltlYely 
.^Egyptian than that of the Delta. It^Jhad its at 

Nffteb. modem El Kab, and jfe stanfecT 
a lily plant, while jmpther southern plant, served,, as ,, the 
ensign, of the,hing> vho was further distinguished by, a tall 
whitecrow n, whitebeiag the colour, of ,thp, ^o,u%r^|,Kin^^ 
Its tr^asgjj;^was t heref ore known, as the “Whitefionsg.” 
/There was a royal residence across the river from' Meffieb, 
called Nekhen, the later Hieraconpolis, while corresponding 

g , jyjian. 
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"JiDjlt in nor^iiera ^ was a subujrb of Bu^ jjiaJIed 
Ea;^ caeitaLM . 9^ proteetinfr , ; 

Bnto, Se serpent-goddess, ip the North; and in the Sou th 
&p_"ynltu^jt5oddess, Nekhbet. But at both capitals rt|ie 
Mwk-god Horus was worahipped as the distinctiYe. patron 
dei^ oOioCE"’EnM. - The jpewle of the time believed, in a 
ufe hereafter, subject to wants of the same nature as those 


oTiffie^preseSri!^^^ cerdetenes are widely distributed 

along the ^M n of the dese ^m.JJppe.r Eg^"ind^f late 
years thousands of interments have been excavated. The 
tomb is usually a -flat bottomed oval or rectangular pit, in j 
which the body, doubled in to the * ‘c ontracted * * or “embiy- j 

onm^^pibs£ar^ j^es on its ^ 
sMe (Fig. 12 ). in the 
^SmaUinrialsitjsw^ 
in ,n^.5feip.^but,, plater 
also, Jn , .wpv.ep„ fabric ; 
there is no trace of em- 
bamiment. Beneath the 
body 18 frequently a mat 
of plaited rushes ; it often 
has in the hand or at the 
breast a slate palette for 
grinding face-paint, the 
green malachite for which 
lies near in a small bag. 

ac- 

cles of toilet or of adiprn- 
ment and is surrounj|ed..by.iars o^pottery or stone eon- 
tainffiglii^'W"^ matter, the T fflUifs'of food, drmlT 
anl ^ntn i e yt fn r ibfi-.d figeA8ed,iBn^ .Not. only 

|^|S|t^.the tqilet and other bodily wMlts of fhp , deceased thus 
for, l|ut jsaa or 

he might replenish his larder 
from the Clay models of objects which he might 

^iiped wfere also giveu‘'’Si^re8ipO«^^ boals. “I pte ^ pifs^ ^e 
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sonietimes rougliJy roofed oyer Kith tirjanches, covered with 
a heap of desert sand^and gravel, formiag rudiroentary 
tombs, ^ud ieter they came .to be lined with crude, sun- 
dried brick. Sometimes a huge, roughly hemispherical bowl 
of pottery was inverted over the body as it lay in the pit. 
These burials furnish the sole contemporary material for 


after were , appealed to in pray ei;s.,. and magicallK'nnuIaR, 
which eventually took conventional and traditional form in 
writing. A .thousand years later in the dynastic age .frag- 
ments of these mortuary texts are found in use in .the pyra- 
mids of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. Pepi I, a king.jjf 
the Sixth Dynasty, in his rftbiiilding e f tlw tam^ " 

cTaitn0d''‘tiOe*re^o3uc^^ of a sarictiiary of the pfe- 
dynastic kings on that spot. Temples of SQine .^^prt .1ihej5. 
therefore evidently had. 

While they thus early possessed all^the,, rudW-^hts ,,of. 
material culture, the peop le of thi s age developed a system 

rt ' " <) ^Miiii ~ "ir'i I i( Ti-i iiifii'ir ^Ti 1 ■ , 

ot writing also. The^conjputations necess ary for th e dis- 
caJenda r show .a use of wrlling m "the 
last centuries of the fifth millennium B. Sr"ft is shown *also 
by iHFract that nearly a thousand years later the scribes of 
the Fifth Dynasty were able to copy a long list of the kings 
of the iirorth, and perhaps those of the South also (Fig. 29) ; 
while the mqrtuary texts to which we have referred will not 
have survived a thousand years without having been com- 
mitted to writing in the same way. The hieroglvtih a for the 
Northern Kingdom- for its ki ng. and..far..its.ir^ i irY qa ti, rint 

at tlie begmning of tho (^vnaidj^A .ia fliidi 


the system J^PJ;^ 0 h th^^ 

0fjhe dee4s„of. these remote kings of t he North and South. 
jvho, , passed Wore three thousand four |]um 

weJflooxpotJling- Their tombs have never been discovered^ t 
a fact which accounts for the lack of any written monument, 4 
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I among the contemporary documents, all of which come from 
|tombs of the poorer classes, such as contain no writing even 
hn the dynastic age. Sgyen names of the kings of the D elta, 
JiikeJSefea^, El^, o£'l^e^, alone 6f all sur- 

yisfed ; but of ®'so^em kingdoih not even a rojal name 
has desj^jadift ib. TOj .unless it be that of the iScorpioh, which, 
occurring on some fbw remains of this early age, has been 
conjectured to be that of one of the powerful chieftains of the 
South.^ The scribe of the Fifth Dynasty who drew up this 
list of kings, some eight hundred years after the line had 
i passed away, seem to have known only the royal names, and 
.were unable to, or at least did not record, any of their 
achievements,* Ij^s a class these kings of the North and 1 
Sou^ were known to their posterity as the “worshippers of ■ 
Horus ' ’ ; and as ages passed they became half Hgiires, ' 

igfadfially to be endowed with semi-divine attributes, until 
/they were regarded as the demi-gods who succeeded the 
I divine dynasties, the great gods who had ruled Egypt in the 
AHeginuing^ Their original character as deceased kings, as 
known to the earlier dynasties, led to their being considered 
especially as n,JljBfi„of jdie divine Dead* who had ruled over 
the land before the accession of human kings; andip,j;he hi§- 

.simply as ‘,‘the.Dead.” 
Thus their r(^ historical character was finally completely 
sublimated, thmi to merge into unsubstantial myth, and the 
; ancient kings of the North and the South were worshipiied 
pgdm capitals where they had once ruled. 

t nexi step in the long and slow evolution of national 
was die union of the North and Sopth. Xlt® tmdition 
wi^ Stitt ih the days of the Greeks in Egypt, to 

dj,at dm two kingdoms, were nnited by a king 
name d Mmms . is fnllj confirmed by the evidence of the early j 
t IHimments. ; !£he figure of Menes, but a few years sincei 
I bitt^ve as those of the “worshippers of Horus, ’ 7 

|j|Hpppeded y now been clothed with nnmistakablei 

ponibly cn % Palermo Straw and in the tomb of Methen; see 

. ' iV *1,90. 
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I reality, and he at last steps forth into history to head the 
I long line of Pharaohs, who have yet to pass us in review. 
* I t m ust have been a sWlful warrior an<J„a yi^ourpus admin- 
Tstratdf, who £hufl gather^ ^t^^ resources of , Southern 

JKingdom so well in hapd that he, was able*tp,,|nva^^^ 
conquer the Delta, and thus merge the t^o kingdoms ii^to 
one nation, completing the long process of centralization 
I which had bwn going on for mapy centuries. Hia native 
city was Thinis, an obscure place ffl the j ridnitv of Abydoilt 
which was'hW near enough to the centre of his new kingdom 
to serve as his residence, and we can.papdy 
£aj^e^of Herodotus that he built a great dftlPf thp 

" rourse ol the Me above . aitejif -Memphia that he might 


gain room there for a dty. This strongholdt pnrhapa hotvyet 
called Memphis, was probably known as the “yS^ite Wall," 
in reference oTeohl^e to the White Kingdom, whose power it 
represented. If we may believe the tradition of Herodotus’ 
time, it was from this place, situated so favourably on Ihe 
border between the two kingdoms, that Menes probably gov- 
erned the new nation which he had created. He carried his 
arms also southward against northern Nubia, ^^^hiehthafti^Si^ 
tended heloyir the first cataract as far nortliw,ar4 fW? ih© 
of Edfu. According to the tradition of Manetho, he was 
blessed with a long reign, and the memory or his great 
achievement was imperisHablej as we have seen. He' wah 
huried in tipper Egypt, either at Ahydos hear his na^ve 
Hhinis, or some distance above it near the modern vi 
of Negadeh, where a large brick tomb, probably his,* 
survives. In it and similar tombs of his successot 
Abydos, written monuments of his .^ign hnye 
and the reader may see in the accompanying illustr| 
even a piece of his royal adornments, bearing his name, 
this ancient founder of the Egyptian state wore upo^P 
person (Fig. 13). 

The kings of this remote protodynastie age are m longer 
merely a series of names as but a few y^rs since- mly^etiU 

‘Newberry-Garetang, History, 20 (from un^biidhed evidenijil). 
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here. As a group at least, we know macb of their life and 
tits surroundings ; although we shall never be able to discern 
|theni as possessed of distinguishable personality. They 
%lend together without distinction as children of their age. 
The outward insignia which all alike employed were now 
accommodated to the united kingdom. The king’s fa vourite 
titlewas “Horus,” Jjy which he identified Tilmsdf as the 
sigceiBsaQr., OJ inifi , great . gad, who had once ^jiibd over the 
Mug 4 om. J^rywhfr^, on royal document s, seals a nd the 
like, appeareSithe fforiia-ltflw V as the symbol oFroyafty. He 
was inbunte 4 gpon IS ^SitegTe represehHhg the of a 

building, probably the king’s palace, within, which was 
written the king’s official name. The other or personal 
name of the ruler was preceded by the w ftlL ihe 

sonthem Icipg. to indicate that he had 
now absorbed both ntles ; while witii these two symbols 
there often appeared also Nekhbet. the vulture-goddess of 
El Eab, the southern capital, side by side with Butp, the 
serpent-goddess of the..a 0 ithe™lcapital. On the sculptures 
of thelP5o!B, W^otecting vulture hovers with outspread 
wings OYor the head of the king, but as he felt himself 
still as primarily king of Upper Egypt, it was not until 
later that he wore the serpent of the North, the sacred 
ur®us jgpoh his forehead. Similarly Set sometimes appears 
with Homs, preceding the king’s personal name, the two 
gods thus representing the North and the South, dividing 
the land between them in accordance with tbe myth which 
fWe shall later have occasion to discuss. The monarch wore 
thfkvorown of ei^r kingdom, and he is often spoken of as 
the “double lord.” Thus his dominion over a united Egypt 
waaitonstantly proclaimed. We see the king on ceremonious 
ioccasions appearing in some state, preceded by four stan- 
idard«;bearer 8 and accompanied by his chancellor, personal 
lattegidanfe^ or a scribe, and two fan-bearers, yrore the 

JlibpiW of or 

emf;ajg|Bnous comlm ^y h oF the crowns of both kingdoms, 

garmelpt suspended by a strap oyitr .one 
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shoulder, to which a lion’s tail was appended behind. ,So 
dressed and so attended he conducted triunaphant celebra- 
tions of his victories, or led the ceremonies at the opening of 
canals (Fig. 18), or the inauguration of public works. On 
th^e thirtieth anniversary- of his appointment by his father as 
crown-prince to the heirship of the kingdom, the Kng cele- 
brated a great jubilee called the word 

meaning “tail,” and perhaps commemoratingbiis assump- 
tion of the royal lion’s tail at his appointment thirty years 
before. He was a mighty hunter, and recorded with pride 
an achieve^nt HKe ^lie ’ sI53^l!l^ * hTppu^fan^^ " His 

Weapons were costly and 'elaB6’i*nffe" as we shairBSSl^ His sev- 
eral palaces each bore a name, and the royal estate pps^ssed 
gardens and vineyards, the latter being also named and 
carefully administered by officials who were responsible for 
the income therefrom. The furniture of such a palace, even 
in this remote age was magnificent and of fine artistic 
quality. Among it were vessels exquisitely wrought in some 
eighteen or twenty' dififerecrvarigHeS^^ 
alabaster (Fig. 14) ; "weiTTn^ refractbry“ihAbem 
diorite,' superb bowls werejgrqujid to translucent thinness, 
and jars of rock crystal were carved with matchlesiTprecision 


to represent natural objects. The pottery, on the other hand , 
p erhapt liecai ^ of the perfection pt. the, 8tom Tea8flla.j8 

furniture has for the most part perished, but cncsfs of eb<^ 
inlaid with ivory pd stools with legs of ivory maghifice^^ 
carved to represent bull’s legs (Fig. 15), haye. survive ^ i n 
fragments. Glaze was now more thoroughly mastered than 
before, and incrustation with glazed plaques and ivory 
tablets was practiced. The coppersmit h furnished thjg^l- 
ace with finely wrought bowT^ ewCTS and other vesa^'''iii 
copper (Fig. 16) ; while -h€i materially aided.in .the 4 ifii*feq- 
tion. of stone , vase-making by the .production., of exeelle pt 
copper tools. ThO-goldsmilh combined with a high degree 
of technical skill also exquisite taste, and produ ced fpr .th * 
king’s- person and for the ladies of the royal honsehold mas- 
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jiificent resgalw.in.gold and precious stores (Figs. 13, 17), ‘ 
involving the most delicate soldering of the metal, a process 
accomplished with a skill of which even a modem workman 
would not be ashamed. Gip pTaadnafai..ft£Jha..LTiAiatr^1 

sraftsman had thus risen to a point of excellence, such that 
they claim a place as 
^vil!lfg& and^rawi ngs of tl^c 

'iBt O i^eliSsa^ statues which ^arly betraT*S ie 
pmfessional ar tis£^"^he^*^ngr^^^icated in the temples, 
especially in tTiaf of Horus at Hieraconpolis, ceremonial 
iplate palettes, maces and vessels, bearing reliefs which dis- 
play a sure and practiced hand (Fig. 19).- The human and 
animal figures are done with surprising freedom and vigour, 
proclaiming an art long since conscious of itself and cen- 
turies removed from the naive efforts of a jirimitive people. 
By the time of the Third Dynasty the conventions of civi- 
lized life had laid a heavy hand upon- this art ; and although 
finish and power of faithful delineation had reached a level 
far surpassing that of the Hieraconpolis slates, the old 
freedom had disappeared. In the astonishing statues of 
king Khasekhem at Hieraconpolis (Figs. 20-21), the rigid 
canons which ruled the art of the Old Kingdom are already 
clearly discernible. 

The wreck of all this splendour, amid which tliese antique 
kings lived, has been rescued bj" Petrie with the most con- 
scientious and arduous devotion, from fheir tombs at Abydos. 
{'These tombs are the result of a natural evolution from the 
|pits in which the predynastic people buried their dead. The 

*Tlie bracelets of Fig. 17 are of amethyst and turquoise mounted in guW. 
The uppermost has a rosette of gold, of exquisite workmanship. The purpose 
of the gold bar (Fig. 13) is unknown, 

* Fig. 19 shows both sides of the greatest of these palettes. In the top 
row (left) the king, followed by his sandal bearer and preceded by four 
standard bearers and his viarier, inspects the decapitated bodies of his fallen 
enemies. The middle row contains two fantastic animals of uncertain 


\ 


meaning, and in the bottom row, the king as a bull, breaches a walled city, 
and tramples dowi^ hip enemy. The other side (right) shows the king 
smiting a fallen foe, while as a Horus hawk he also leads captive the sign of 
the North, bearing a head with the rojw in its mouth. At the bottom are 
^Ifaljfen foes. ' ‘ ' 
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pit has now been elaborated and enlar^edjand has Iwcome 
rectangular. It is brick lined and also frequently bas a 
jecoM lining of wood; while the surrounding jars of fdod 
and. drink have developed into a series of small chambers 
..surrounding the central room or pit, in which doubtless the 
body lay, although the tombs had been so often plundered 
and wasted that no body has ever been found in them (Figs. 
22-25). The whole was roofed with heavy timbers and 
planking, probably surmounted by a heap of sand, and on 
the east front were set up two tall narrow stelae bearing 
the king’s name. Access to the central chamber was had 
by a brick stairway descending through one side (Fig. 23). 
The king’s toilet furniture, a rich equipment of bowls, jars 
and vessels, metal vases and ewers, his personal ornaments, 
and all that was necessary for the maintenance of royal state 
in the hereafter were deposited with his body in this tomb ; 
while the smaller surrounding chambers were filled with a 
liberal supjdy of food and wine in enormous pottery jars, 
sealed with huge cones of Nile mud mixed with straw, and 
impressed while soft with the name of the king, or of the 
estate or vineyard from which they came. The revenue in 
food and wine from certain of the king’s estates was diverted 
and established as permanent income of the tomb to maintain 
for all time the table supply of the deceased king and of his 
household and adherents, whose tombs to the number of one 
or two hundred were grouped about his own. (Thus he was 
surrounded in death by those who had been his companions 
in life; his women, his body-guard, and even the dwarf, 
whose dances had diverted his idle hours, all sleep beside 
'their lord that he may continue in the hereafter the state 
With which he had been environed on earth. Thus early 
began the elaborate arrangements of the Egyptian upper 
glasses for the proper maintenance of the deceased in the 
life hereafter.) 


This desire to create a per manent abidin g place for the 

royardegr 

of the art of building. Already in the First Dynasty we find 
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a gpiiitfi jBfipr in one of the royal tombs, that of Usepbai s, 
and toward the end of the Second Dynasty the surrounding 
brick chambers of king Khase klifim.ui.!a.. tomb,, enclose a 
cb^ber, biiilt olh^w.liniestone, the earliest stone masonry 
Structure known in the history of man (Fig. 25). His pred- 
ecessor, probably his father, had already built a jUtpne t^ejnple 
which he recorded as a matter of note,^ and Khasekhemui 
himself built a temple at Hieraconpolis, of which a granite 
doorpost has survived. 

Such works of the skilled artificer and^ builder (for a 
numbir%f royal architects were already , ati^b^S^ to the 
cQTjrt) indicate a well-ordered and bigbly organized state; 
but of its" character little can be discerned from the scanty 
materials at our command. The kin g’s chief assistant and 
minister Jn . government seems, to have been a chancellor, 
whom we have seen attending him on state occasions. The 
officiala^ whom ,Tye later ^d , as nobles with judicial functions, 
attached to the two royal residences of the North and South, 
Pe and Neldien, already existed under these earliest dynas- 
ties, indicating an organized administration of judicial and 
juridical affairs. There was a body of fiscal oflScials, whose 
seals we find upon paym^tf or naturalia to the royal tombs, 
ympressed upon the clay jar-sealings; while a fragment of 
a scribe ’j3 accounts evidently belonging to such an adminis- 
Iratibn, was found in the Abydos royal tombs. The endow- 
(.ment of these tombs with a regularly paid income clearly 
^^dieales.^ an orderly and effective fiscal organization, of 
which ^veral offices, like the * ^jprovision office, ’ ’ are men- 
tioned on the seals. This department of the state was but 
&. union of the two treasuries of the old kingdoms of the 
North and South, the **B ed Ho use** and the “^Kbite 
"House”; benee we find among^the seals in the royal tombs 
tbe ^‘Vineyard of the Bed House of the King’s Estate.” 
I^identif the union of the two kingdoms consisted only in 
f, the king. The “Bed House,” however, soon 
the double administration became one of termi- 

‘I. I«. 





Fig. 27. Ebony Tablet of IMeiNEs, First Dynasty, Abydos, 3400 B. C. 

One of the oarlieat known examples of hieroglyphics. Top row: At the 
left the royal hawk of IMenes; on the right a chapel with the symbols of the 
goddess Neit in the court, over whioli is a boat. Second row: At the left the 
king holds a vessel marked “Electruin” (silver-gold alloy), and offers a 
libation “4 times”; on the right a burll is caught in an enclosure before a 
shrine bearing a phoenix. Third row: The Nile with boats, towns, and 
islands. Fourth row: Unintelligible arcliaic hieroglyphs. 



Fig. 28. Kixg Semerkukt. (First Dynasty.) Smites the BEDtiEr or Sinai. 
Relief on the rocks of the Wadi Maghara, Sinai, the earliest monument 
tliere, and the earliest known large sculpture. (From Weill, Sinai.) 
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lology and theory only, and the ‘ * White ’ * of the 

southern kingdom survived throughout Egyptian history as 
tEh sole treasury of the united kingdom. This history of 
the early treasury is instructive as showing that the amalga- 
mation of the administrative machinery of the two kingdoms 
wa? a slow process which Menes was uxmhleJtajSfflCEBlete. 
In all probability the land all belonged to the estate of the 
king, by whom it was entrusted to a noble class. There were 
large estates conducted by these nobles, as in the period 
which immediately followed; but on what terms they were 
held we can not now determine. The people, with th| pos- 
sible exception of a free class of artificers and tradesmen, 
will have been slaves on these estates. They lived aj^jn 
3ities protected, hy heavy, walls of sun-dried brick, and under 
the command of a local governor. The chief cities of the 
time were the two capitals, El Kab and Buto, with their, 
royal suburbs of Nekhen or Hieracon polls, and Pe; the 
’‘l?infiite Wall,” th ^, p redecessor of Memphis; Thinjs, thg;., 
native city of the first two dynasties; the neigTibouriiig 
Sb’ydoTrffellbpolis, Heracleopolis and Sais; while a number 
oFTSss* importance appear in the ThirJTTy nasty. 

Every two years a “numbering” of the royal possessions 
was made throughout the land by the" officials of the treas- 
ary, and these ‘‘nuinperings’’ served as a partial basis for 
the (hfonblogical reckoning. The years of a king’s reign 
were called, “Y ear o f the First Numbering,” “Year after 
the First Numbering,” “Year, of .the. Second Numbering” 
and so on. An earlier method was to name the year after 
some important event which occurred in it, thus: “Year of 
Smiting the Troglodytes,” a method found also in early 
Babylonia. But as the “numberings” finally became an- 
nual, they formed a more convenient basis for designating the 
year, as habit seemed to have deterred the scribes from num- 
bering the years themselves. Side by side with this official 
year, there, 3 s:a|,.douh]tle^ a civil year which follo^^TtlSrsea- 

.*9 9 ^ 

pie payments and of many business transactions, although 
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it is not probable that a lunar year had ever existed. Such 
a sy^mTof g'bvernm^ and SdinimsSfafioFM*! course 
could not operate witiiout a meih od of writin g, wliieh we find 
m use both in elaborate hieroglyphics (Fig. 27) and in the 
rapid cursive hand of the accounting scribe. I t alreac^y pos - 

signs repr^^^^^^^^^ 

or group PI njQnsonants but also the alphabetic signs, oaeli 
01 wnicn one consonant; true alphabetic letters 

haA^g thus been discovered in Kgypt two thousand five 
hundred years before their use by any other people. Had 
the Egyptian been less a creature of habit, he might have 
discarded Ills syllabic signs 3,500 years 'Before *piirist, and 
have - written wr& ah alphabet of twenty four letters. In 
the documents of these early dynasties the writing is in such 
an archaic form that many of the scanty fragments which 
we possess from this age are as yet unintelligible to us. 
Yet it was the medium of recording medical and religious 
texts, to which in later times a peculiar sanctity and effect- 
iveness were attributed. The chief events of each year were 
also recorded in a few lines under its name, and a series of 
annals covering every jear of a king’s reign and showing 
to a day how long he reigned, was thus produced. A small 
fragment only of these annals has escaped destruction, the 
now famous Palermo Stone,’ so called because it is at present 
in the museuih^P'al'ermo (Pig. 29).* 

Already a state form of religion ^wgs^ <|eyeloping, and it 
is this form alone of which we know anytliing; the retiffop 
of the people having left little or no trace. PiVen in the 
later dynasties we shall find little to say of the folk - religion , 
which was rarely a matter of permanent record. The royal 
temple of Menes’s time was sti U a sim ple structure, being 
little more than a shrine or cha^ oT*woo3P wilfi walls of 


*1, 76-167. 

» The front of the fragment is shown in Fig. 29. After the first row, each 
rectangle contains a year, and in the space over each row, was written the 
name of the king to whom the row of years belonged. The front contain«}d 
the predynastic kings (top row) and dynasties on^to three; the rest extending 
into the Fifth Dynasty was on the back. 
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plaited wattle (Fig, 27). There was an enclosed court before 
it, containing a symbol or emblem of the god mounted on a 
standard ; and in front of the enclosure was a pair of poles, 
perhaps the forerunners of the pair of stone obelisks which in 
historic times were erected at the entrance of a temple. By 
the second half of the Second Dynasty, however, stone tem- 
ples were built, ^ as we have seen. The kings frequently 
record in their annals® the draughting of a temple plan, or 
their superintendence of the ceremonious inauguration of 
the work when the ground was measured and broken. The 
great gods were those familiar in later times, whom we shall 
yet have occasion briefly to discuss j/we notice particularly 
Osiris and Set, Homs and Anubis, Thoth, Sokar, Min, and 


Apis a form of Ptah; while among the goddesses, I fotlio r 


jeding the kingdoms of the North and South^ and t]^s going 
was the greatest god of the united kingdom, and occu- 

.MSiflTV**"****'*'***^^ tt:- ’i. 


hftnmir. called the * ‘ Worship of Hom s. ’ * celebrated ev ery tw o 
years, is regularly recc ed in the royal 'an nair’IPig. 29).® 
Ttie kings tnerefore^ continu^lnCSourin^ the tra- 


ditions of the ‘‘Wor§fe 3 ppfij^S,,.Ql 3 Hpms,»’ as the successors of 
! 5 rhom they regarded themselves. A’s long as the royal suc- 
cession continued in the Thinite family the worship., Q,£J^t>rus 


was carefully observed; but with the ascendancy of the 
ajhird Dynasty, a Memphite family, it gradually gave way 
and was neglected. !I3ie„PWStlY-uffi^ -Fas maintained of 
course as, ih .thte.Dld KiagdigimJ?y laymen, who were divided, 
as, later, ip„tp, four ord ers or ph yles.**^ 

The mpre than four hundirM years during which the first 
two dynasties mled must have been a pmod of con stant 
vijjsou rons g:rowt|^ Of tiie seven kings of Menes’sTm^ 
wfilSlb^^ the first two centuries of tfiarde^l- 


* 1 , m. 


*1, si-ier. 
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reoozieiliA- 

sspa with 

“““ 

the 


opme nt, we can identify only two wi^, ceijil^isity : Miebis 
an3~ TJBephais but we’ Kanro eonteuii^r^ 
twelve of the leighteen kings Whojpjle4..4sB^„to 
The first difficulty which 
hon of the Northern !Efl „ , 

the larger nation. We have seen how, i 

\^fw5"lingdoins remained distinct, and hinted that the union 
/was a merely personal bond, kings on ascending th e 

iby whicH’'ffie“first year of each king’s reign was character- 
ized and named. This union, thus shown to be so fr esh in 
their minds, could noraFfi^rbe*ma3e*e^^ecKaT.**'’T^ ^ 

I reheire4:.^geih‘'Mr^"m£^^ iTatmerr who probably 
lived near the beginning of the dynastic agv,, was phligl^ 
to punish the, rebellious Libyan nomes in the westeim 
He took captives to the number of “one hun IreJ und twenty 
thousand,” which deed must have in velvet' the deportatioft 
of a whole district, whence he also plundered no less than 
“one million four hundred and twenty thousa”d small, and 
four hundred thousand large cattle. ’ ’ In the temple igt Ifiera- 
conpolis he left a magnificent sla te palet te (Fig, 19) accom- 
panied by a ceremonial mace-he,ad,..feo.th 
commenoprating his victory. Later kin^ I ;Jeteyimu smo$e the 
northern cities of Shemre and “House' of the North.”* 
late as the Third Dynasty a war with the North ,ga.yiej^^ 
KhasgUjgm occasion to name a year of his reign thej;‘^*^ 
of Fighting and Smiting the North,” a war in Which Sfi 
took captive “forty seven thousand two hundred ahd h|j|W 
rebels.” He likewise cpnjmeniai:aied_his:^^ 
temple , pf Hpjrus at Hieraconpplis* dedicating theie ia gr^ 
alabaster vase® bearing his name and that of the 
year, besides two remarkable statues® 
self, inscribed with the number of 
mythology attributed a lasting recoueiliatiphth'® 
dome to Osiris .® ' ' 

> 1 , 140 .'”'^®^ * 1 , 124 . 

* Ibid., pi. XXXIX-XLI. • LoUT^ie Stein C. 2. 
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\ While the severe methods employed against the North 
must have seriously crippled its economic prosperity, that 
of the nati on as a whoJe probg ^^^y fTlfilTPr" 

The kingff^ere consthhlly laying oiit new estates and build- 
ing new palaces, temples and strongholds. Public works , 
like the opening of irrigatjbh. .canals (Fig. 18) or ^e wall 
of Menes above JVlemphis, show their solicitude for the"ec6- 
nomic resources of the kingdom, as well as a skill in engi- 
n^ring and a high conception of government such as we 
. can not but greatly admire in an age so remote. They were 
able also to undertake' the earliest enterprises .of which 
we know in foreign lands. King Sem orkhet, early in the 
dynastic age, and probably dunngffimrst Dynasty, car- 
' ried on mining operations in the copper regions of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, in the Wadi Maghara. His expedition 
was exposed to the depredations of the wild tribes of 
Beduin, who already in this remote age, peopled those dis- 
tricts; and he recorded his punishment of them in a relief 
upon the rocks of the Wadi (Fig. 28).' Usephais, of the 
must have conducted similar ""operations 
. there; for he has left a memorial of his victory over the 
same tribes in a scene carved upon an ivory tablet, showing 
him striking down a native whom he has forced to the knees 
(Fig. 26). It is accompanied by the inscription: “First 
occurrence of smiting the Easterners.” This designation 
of tile event as the ' ' occiir rence ' ' would indicate that it 

was a custoinary thing for the kings of the time to chastise 
these barbarians, and that therefore he was expecting a 
second occurrence,” as a matter of course. A “smiting' 
of the Troglodytes,” the same people, recorded on the Pa- 
lermo Stfipe* in the . First Dynggty^ doubtless falls in the 
reign of king Miebis, Indeed there are indications that the 
, kings of this time maintained foreign relations with far 
remoter pwples. In their tombs have been found fragments » 
of a peculiar, nep-Ejiypi^gn jtfittery, closely resembling the 

‘ Weill, Rev. Arch., 1903, II, p. 2S1 ; and Recueil des Inscr. ^gypt. dn 
Sinai, p. 98. *1., 104. 
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I ornamented ^gean ware produced. Ify tb^. MJ^pd^P^P^es ^ 
I of the northern Mediterranean in pre-Myoensean jimes. If ^ 
this potte;^ was jjiaced these tombs at the . time ofTfhel 
original tiiirials, there were (XimhierciaT relations between ^ 
Egypt and the northern Mediterranean |30bpfes th the fourth ' 
millghfiittfii before Christ. Besides the aggressive foreign 
policy in the cast, and this foreign connection in the north, 
we find that an occasional campaign was necessary to 
\ restrain the Libyans on the west. In the temple at Hiera- 
conpolis Narmer. left au ivory cylinder ' commemorating his 
v ictory over thf^ny ^ a" which is doubtless to be con- 

nected with the same king’s chastisement of the Libyan 
nomes in the western Delta, to which we have already 
adverted. In the south at the. first cataract, where, as late 
as the Sixth Dynasty, the Troglodyte tribes of the neigh- 
bouring eastern desert made it dangerous to operate the quar- 
ries there, king TJsephais of the First' Dynasty was able to 
maintain an expedition for the purpose of securing granite 
I to pave one of the chambers of his tomb at Abydos. 

\ Thus this strong Thinite line gradually built up a vig- 
\ OOTOus nation of rich and prolific culture and consolidated its 
^ power within and without. Scanty as are its surviving mon- 
uments, we see now gradually taking form the great state 
which is soon to emerge as the Old Kingdom.^ These earliest 
Pharaohs were buried, as we have seen, at Abyd os or in the 
vicinity, where nine of their tombs are known. A thousand 
years after they had passed away, these tombs of the 
founders of the kingdom were neglected and forgotten, and 
as early as the twentieth century before Christ that of king 
Zer was mistaken for the tomb of Osiri s.^ When found in 
*ffiodem times it was buried under a mountain of potsherds, 
the remains of votive offerings left there by centuries of 
Osiris-worshippers. Its rightful occupants had long, been 
tom from their resting places, and their limbs, heavy with 
gold and precious stones, had been wrenched from the 
sockets to be carried away by greedy violators of the dead. 

> Hierac. I, pi. XV, No. 7. * I, 662. 
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It was on some such occasion that one of these thieves 
^creted in a hole in the wall of the tomb the desiccated arm 
of Zer’s queen, still bearing under the close wrappings its 
splendid regalia (Fig. 17). Perhaps slain in some brawl, 
the robber, fortunately for us, never returned to recover his 
plunder, and it was found there and brought to Petrie intact 
by his well trained workmen in 1902. 



BOOK II 

THE OLD KINGDOM 




CHAPTER lY 

EARLY RELTOION 

&HEBE is no force in the life of ancient man, the influence 
of which so pervades all his activities as does that of the 
religious faculty Its fancies explain for him the world 
about him, its fears are his hourly master, its hopes his con- 
stant Mentor, its feasts are his calendar, and its outward 
usages are to a large extent the education and the motive 
toward the gradual evolution of art, literature and science. 
As among all other early peoples, it was in his surroundings 
that the Egyptian saw his gods. The trees and springs, the 
stones and hill-tops, the birds and beasts were creatures like 
himself, or possessed of strange and, uncanny powers of 
which he was not master. Among this host of spirits ani- 
mating everything around him, some were his friends, ready 
to be propitiated and to lend him their aid and protection ; 
while others with craft and cunning lowered about his path- 
way, awaiting an opportunity to strike him with disease and 
pestilence, and there was no misfortune in the course of 
nature but found explanation in his mind as coming from 
one of these evil beings about him. Such spirits as..the!^e 
were local, each known only to the dwellers in a ^yen 
Ideality, and the efforts to serve and propitiate them were of 
the humblest and most primitive character. Of such worship 
we know little or nothing in the Old Kingdom, but during 
^he Empire we shall be able to gain fleeting glimpses into 
Jhis naive and long forgotten world. <&ut,the Egyptian peOr 
^ed not pierely the local circle about him with guclt. ip.irits; 
ithe sky above him and earth beneath his feet were, equally 
T before him for explanation^) Long ages of confinement to 
' his elongated valley, with its monotonous, even if sometimes 

53 
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grand scenery, had imposed a limited range upon his imagi- 
nation; neither liad he the qualities of mind which could 
be stirred by the world of nature to such exquisite fancies 
^ as those with which the natural beauties of Hellas inspired 
I the imagination of the Greeks. In the remote ages of that 
earliest civilization, which we have briefly surveyed in the 
preceding chapter, the ^epherds and plowmen of the Nile 
'5 valley ..saw in the heaven^ a ^sf cow, “wEcb stood athwart 
ttiie vault, with head in the west, the earth lying between 
.|fore and hind feet, while the belly of the animal, studded 
fwith stars, was tfie areh‘ of heaven. The people of another 
locality however, fancied &ey could discern a colossal female 
figure standing with feet in ^e east and b'Sntfing over the 
eai^h, till she supported herself^ upon her arms in the far 
we^t. To others the sky was a sea, supported high above 
the earth, with, a pillar at each of its four corners. As these 
fancies gained more than local creden'ce and came into 
^contact with each other, they mingled in inextricable con- 
tusion. The sun was born every morning as a calf or as a 
child according" to IM"expTahatioh of the heavens as a cow 
or a woman, and he sailed across the sky in a celestial 
barque, to arrive in the west and descend as an old man tot- 
tering into the grave. Again the lofty flight of the hawk, 
w^^iis^cned a very comrade of the sun, led them to believe 
tjjat the sun Jiimself must, be such a hawk, taking his daily 
flight across the heavens, and the sun-disk, with the out- 
spread wings of the hawk, became the commonest symbol 
of their religion. 

The earttu. or as they knew it* their elongated valley, was 
to their primitive fancy, a naan lying prone, upon whose 
back the yegetatipn grew, the beasts moved and man lived. 
If the sky w^as a Ma upon which the sun and the heavenly 
Tights sailedl westward every day, there must then be a water- 
V-fty hy„whiph they could loturn; aQjthere- was beneath the 
eatth another tTile^^ a long dark passage with 

succ^siye,,iRjffveim^ through whi^^ barque took 

ntjiight* tojippear ngam.in. the east at early mom- 




riG. 30. The Celestial Cow. 


Various genii support her limbs, while in the middle, Shu, the god of the 
atmosphere upholds her. Along her belly which forma the heavens, and 
bears the stars, moves the celestial barque of the sun-god, who wears the sun- 
disk on his head. 



Fig. 31. The Goddess op the Heavens. 


Her body is studded with stars, Shu, the god of the air, supports her, while 
prone beneatii her is the enrth-god, Keb. 

< 65 ) 
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ing. This subterranean stream was connected with the Nile 
at the first cataract, and thence issued from two caverns, 
the waters of their life-giving river. It will be seen that 
for the people among whom this myth arose, the world 
ended at the first cataract; all that they knew beyond 
was a vast sea. This was also connected with the Nile 
in the south, and the river returned to it in the noi’th, 
for this sea, which they called the “Great Circle”* sur- 
rounded their earth. It is the idea inherited by the Greeks, 
, who called the sea Okearidls, or Ocean. In the beginning 
only this ocean existed, upon which there then appeared 
an egg, or as some said a flower, out of which issued the 
sun-god. From himself he begat four children, Sira and 
Tefnut, Keb and Nut. All these, with their father, lay 
upon the oeean of chaos, when Shu and Tefnut, who repre- 
sent the atmosphere, thrust themselves between Keb and 
Nut. They planted their feet upon Keb and raised Nut on 
high, so that Keb became the earth and Nut the heavens. 
Ke b and Nut were the father and mother of the fpur divin- 
ities, Osiris and Isis,. Set and Neplithys; together they 
fanned wi& their primeval father the sun-god, a circle of 
nine deities, the “ennead” of which each temple later pos- 
sessed a local fonn.’ This correlation of the primitive divin- 
ities as father, mot her ^d son, strongly influenced the 
theology of later times until each temple possessed an arti- 
ficially created triad, of purely secondary origin, upon which 
an “ennead’’ was then built up. Other local versions of 
this story of the world’s origin also circulated. One of 
them represents 1^ as ruling the earth for a time as king 
over men, who plotted against him, so that he sent a god- 
dess, Hathor, to slay them, but finally repented and by a 
ruse succeeded in diverting the goddess from the total exter- 
mination of the human race, after she had destroyed them 
in part. The cow of the sky then raised Re upon her back 
t^t ho might forsake the ungrateful earth and dwell in 
heaven. 

* n# Ml, 
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Fig. 52. The Ceiastial Barque op the Sun-god. 


The ram-headed f^^od, wearing the siin-di$ik is entliroiicd in a chapel; the 
ihis-headed Tlioth, his vizier, stands in ilie royal presence* and addresses him 
like an earthly king. 



Fig. 33. Restoration op a Group of Old Kingdom “ Mastabas,” or 
Masonry Tombs. (After Perrot-Chipiez.) 


The door of the chapel is visible in front, and on the roof may be seen the 
top of the shaft which descends through the superstructure to the subter- 
ranean sepulchre chamber containing the mummy. 
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Besides these gods . ofjhe.earth^ Uie air and ,the heavjns, 

itmorJd, the gloomy passage, along which the subterranean 
^stream carried the sun from west to east. Here, accordi^ 
^0 a very early belief, dwelt Osiris. 

He had succeeded the sun-god as king on earth, aided in 
"y^’^pyemment by his faithful sister-wife, Isis. A bene- 
factor of men, and beloved as a righteous ruler, he was 
nevertheless craftily misled and slain by his brother Set. 
)Yhen, after great tribulation, Isis had gained possession 
i of her lord’s body, she^as assisted in preparing it for burial 
by one of the old gods of the nether world, A|| u bis. the 
jackal-god, who thereafter became the god of embalmment. 
So. powerful were the charms now uttered by Isis over the 
body of her dead husband that it was reanimated, and 
^regained the use of its limbs ; and although it was impos- 
sible for the departed god to resume his earthly life, he 
passed down in triumph as a living king, to become lord of 
the nej^er world. Isis later gave birth to a son, Horns, 
whom sj^e jrecret^^ reared among the marshy fastnesserof 
the Delte.as.the avenger of his father. Grown to manhood, 
the youth punned Set and in the ensuing awful battle, 
which raged from end to end of the land, both .were fear- 
fuUy mutilated. But™^t_wasjdefeatcd> and Horus tri- 
unaphantly assumed the earthly throne of his father. There- 
upon Set entered the tribunal of the gods, and charged that 
the birth of Horus was not without stain, and that his claim 
to the throne was not valid. Defen ded by Thotlu the god 
jUi. letters, Hoiiii,. was vindicated ,, and declared “true in . 
fpeech,” or “tnuinphunt.” According to another version 
it was Osiris hinsself who was thus vindicated. 

Not all the gods who appear in these tales and fancies 
became more than mythological . Many of them con- 

tinued merely in this role, without temple or form of wor- 
ship; they had but a folk-lore or finally a theological exist- 
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incessant splendour of the 8pnL jwa8.an insistent fact, which 
g^^lSm the highcfst place in the thought and i^aily of 
the people. ^His worship was almost universal, bat the cmief 
centre of his cult was atOn^titeJOfiTts aty, whi^,'^,q^^ij^£§ 
called Heliopolis. Here he was known a s which was the 
solar orb itself; or as Atum, the name of the dwrepitAun, 
as an old man tottering down the west; again his name 
Khepri, written with a beetle in hieroglyphic, designated him 
in the youthful vigour of his rising. He had two barques 
with which he sailed across the heavens, one for the morning 
and the other for the afternoon, and when in this barque he 
entered the nether world to return to the east he brought 
light and joy to its disembodied denizens. The, symbol of 
his prese nce in the temple at Heliopolis was an obelisk, while , 
at Edfu, on the upper river, which was also ah old' cenlre I 
of his worship, he appeared as a hawk, under the name / 
Horns. , 

The Moon as the measurer of time furnished the god of 
reckonipg, of letters, and of jvisdom, whose chief centre, iyas 
at Shmun, or Hermopolis, as the Greeks who identified him 
witlfHerines, called the place. • He was identified with the 
ibi§. The Sky, whom we have seen as Nut, was worshipped 
throughout the land, although Nut herself continued to play 
only a mythological role. The sky-goddess became the type 
of woman and of woman’s love and joy. At the ancijmt 
shrine of Dendereh she was the cow-goddess, H athor ; at ,§j||g 
she was the joyous Neit; atiiBubastis, in the ^irm of a ca t, 
she appeared as Bast ; while at Memphis her genial aspwts 
disappeared and she became a lidnhess, the goddess of stom , 
and terror. The myth of Osiris, so human in its incident^; 
and all its characteristics, rapidly induced the wide propar 
gation of his worship, and alihoU^ Xais rmamedidueifly 
a |iguj:e in the myth, shehecame the type.otwifftjlitoattifl, 

loved tpdw^^^^ Hornijilg^^aough 
he really.^heJpM04., origmally to Jhfi,,.sun:S^^ 
noffimg to do with Jsiris, vra^for^tfeg em^ j 
mrarpljhe qjjali^s of a good son, an^.hte l 
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, saw jt^he ultimatf!. triumph of the just cause. The immense 
influence of the Osiris-worship on the life of Egypt we shall 
|Wv6' occasion to notice further in discussing mortuary 
' peliefs. The original home of Osiris was at Dedu, called 
by the Greeks ^uSns, in the TDeTta ; but Abydbsj~in Upper, 
f Egypt, early j^ained a reputation of peculiar sanctity, 

' Eecikti^ the head • of Osiris was buried there. lie always i 
ap]^ared as a closely swathed figure, enthroned as a' 
Pharaoh or merely a curious pillar, a fetish surviving from 
his prehistoric worship. Into the circle of nathre-divinities 
jt is impossible to bring- P^h of Memphis, who was one of 
great gods of Egypt. He was the patron of 
the artisan, the artificer and artist, and his High Priest was 
^yrays the chief artist of the court. Such were the chief 
gods of Egyjii, although many another important deity pre- 
sided in this or that temple, whom it would be impossible 
for us to notice here, even with a word.* 

The external manifestations and the symbols with whiqh 
the Egyptian clothed those gods are of the simplest char- 
acter and they s^w the primitive simplicity of the age in 
which these deities arose. They bear a staff like a Beduin 
native of to-day, or the goddesses wield a reed-stem; their 
diadems, are of woven reeds or a pair of ostrich feathers, or 
the hQps of a sheep, ^such an age, the people frequently 
saw th.e_mai)if£stations of their gods in the numerous ani- 
mals with which they^ were surrounded^ and th^veneration 
of t hese sac red beasts HUTwiyed into an age of high civiliza- 
tion, when we should have expected it to disappear. But 
I thejaniraal-worship, which we us ually associate with ancient 
|E gypt,"as a~ cuTtrts a late prod uct, brought forward in the 
de^ne of the hafion at the close of its history. In the 
periods with which we shall have to deal, it was unknown; 
the hayk, for example, was the. sacred an imal of the sun-god, 
and as such a living hawk might have a place in the temple, 
where he was fed and kindly treated, as any such pet might 
be; but he was not worshipped, nor was he tbe object of an 
elaborate ritoal as later.^ ~ 
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In tltfi k. elongated valley th^ local. beliefs oi,tiie,ear|iesi 
Egyptians could not but differ greatly among .themselves, 
and although for example there we’'C many centres of sun- 
worship, each city possessing, a sun- temple regarded the sun 
as its particular god, to the exclusion, of .all tlie rest; just 
as many a town of Italy at tlie present day would not for a 
moment identify its particular Madonna with the virgin of 
any other town. As commercial and administrative inter- 
course were increased by political union, these mutually con- 
tradictory and incompatible beliefs ceuld not longer remain 
local. They fused into a complex of tangled myth, of which 
we have already offered some examples and shall yet see 
more. Neither did the theologizing priesthoods ever reduce 
this mass of belief into a coherent system ; it remained a s 
acciden t and circumstan ce brought it together, a chaos^of 
contra dictioj is. Another result of national life was, that as 
^ soon as a city gained political supremacy its gods rose vithf 
it ^ the dominant p.lacie.jimoug the innumera ble g ods of 
the land. 

The temples in which the earliest Egyptian worshipped 
we have already had occasion to- notice. He conceived the 
place as the dwelling of his god, and hence its arrangement 
probably conformed with that of a private house of the pre- 
dynastic Egyptian. We have seen how the gradual evolu- 
tion of a nation has left the prehistoric temple of woven 
wattle far behind, putting in its place at last a structure of 
stone in which doubtless the main features of the primitive 
arrangement survived. It was still the house of the god, 

I although the Egyptian himself may have long since for- 
gotten its origin. Behind a forecourt ojien to the sky rose 
a colonnaded hall, beyond which was a series of small (Cam- 
bers containing the furniture and implements for. the. temple, 
services. Of the architecture and decoration of the building 
we shall later have occasion to speak further (pp. 106 f.). 

I The centre of the chambers in the rear was occupied by a 
1 small room, the holy of holies, in which stood a shrine EWn 
1 from one block of granite. It contained the image of t he 
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a W,a)I figor® of wood from oo® 

, eiahorat^ Boomed ai}^ splendid withgoidrSilv®? and costly 
' ^Btppes. The service of the divinity who dwelt here consisted 
. simply in furnishing him with those things which formed 
jtbe necessities and luxuries of an Egyptian of wealth and 
at that tirne: plentiful food and drink, fine clothing, 
|nnsic and the dance. The source of these offcJrings was the 
inconie from an endowment of lan<te established by the 
ttyrone, as well as various contributions from the royal rev- 
epijes in grain, wine, oil, honey and the like.’ These contribu- 
tions to the comfort and happiness of the lord of the temple, 
while probably originally offered without ceremony, gradually 
became the occasion of an elaborate ritual which was essen- 
tially alike in all temples. Outside in the forecourt was the 
great altar, where the people gathered on feast days, when 
they^were, permitted to share the generous food offerings, 
wWqh ordinarily were eaten by the priests and servants of 
the temple, after they had been presented to the god. These 
feasts, besides those marking times and seasons, were fre- 
quently commemorations of some important event in the 
story or myth of the god, and on such occasions the priests 
brought forth the image in a portable shrine, having the 
; form of a small Nile boat. 

The earfiest . priesthood was but an incident in the duties 
of the Jjpcal, pfible, who waa the head of the priests in the 
asnnojhlfy; hut the exalted position of the Pharaoh as the 
natiop deyelofed, “mad®. hii» the sole ofl5cial servant of the 
gods, and there arose at i&e Imginning of the nation’s his- 
tory.a.itate.fo.nu of religion, in which the Pharaoh played - 
the supreme role. In theory, therefore, it was he alone who 
worshipped the gods; in fact, hpweyerj he was of necessity 
represented in each of the m8h3!:.JtenDipie8 of the land by a 
iiigh priesit, by whom , alLolEfiidnigs. were presen “for the 
sake of the life, prosperity and . health’?' of the Pharaoh. 
iSome of these high priesthoods were of very ancient origin,^ 
particularly ihat of Heliopolis, whose incumbent was called 

* I, 163-197} sis. ‘ 
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while called 

‘ ‘ G^t CMef of A rtific ers. ’ ’ Both pjjsitions demanded two 
iseumbBnis at'onee and were U8m)ly held by men of high 
rnnk. The iuoumbeuts of the other high priesthoods of 
iater origin all bore the simple title of * ‘overseer or chief 
of priests." It was the duty of this m^ not merely to 
conduct the semce and ritual of the sanctuary, but also to 
administer its endowment of lands, from the income of which 
it lived, while in time of war he might even connnand the 
temple contingent. He was assisted by a body of priests, 
whose , sacerdotal service was with few exceptions merely 
incidental to their worldly occupations. They were laymen, 
who from time to time served for a stated period in the 
temple; thus in spite of the fiction of the Pharaoh, as the 
so|g. worshipper of the god, the laymen were represented, .ip, 
its. service. In the same way the women of the time were 
commonly priestesses of Neit or Hathor; the,ir service con- 
sisted in nothing more than dancing and jingling a^ sistrum 
before the god on festive occasions. The state fiction Had 
therefore not quite suppressed the participation of the indi- 
vidual in the service of the temple. In harmony with the 
conception of the temple as the god’s dwelling the most fre- 
quent title of the priest was “seryaot of the god." 

Parallel with this development of a state religion, with its 
elaborate equipment of temple, endowment, priesthood and 
ritual, the evolution of the provision for the dead had kept 
even pace. ' In no land, ancient or modern, has there ever 
been such attention to the equipment of the dead for their 
eternal sojourn in the hereafter^ The beliefs wh ^ 
led the Egyptian to the devotion of so much of his wealth 
and time, his skill and energy to the erection and equipment 
of the “eternal house” are the oldest conceptions of a, real 
life hereafter of which we know. He believed that the body , 
was animated by vital force, which he pictured as a coun- 
tej^art .at the , body, which came into the world' wit¥^ i^ 
passed through life in its company, and^ccomgwiedlllnto 
the next world. This he called a “ka,"*’ M it is offmi 
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spoken of in modern treatises as a “double,” though this 
designation describes the form of the E'as represented on 
the monuments, rather than its real nature. .Besides theja 
ever}' person possessed also a soul, which he conceived m 
. the form of a bird ffitiing about among the. trees; though 
' it might assume the outward semblance of a flower, the lotus, 
j a serpent, a crocodile sojourning in the river, or of man}’ 

; other things. Even further elements of ]5ersonality seemed 
to them present, like the shadow possessed by every one, 
but the relations of all these to each other were very vague 
and confused in the mind of the Egy^dian; just as the 
average Christian of a generation ago, who accepted the 
doctrine of body, soul and spirit, would liave been unable to 
give any lucid explanation of their interrelations. Like the , 
varying explanations of the heavens and the world there were ' 
many once probably local notions of the ]ilace to which the 
dead journeyed; but these beliefs, although mutually irrec- 
oncilable, continued to enjoy general acceptance, and no one 
was troubled by their ineomj)atibility, even if it ever 
occurred to them. There was a world of the dead in the 
w’est, , where the sun-god descended into his grave every 
night, so that “westerners” was for the Egyptian a term , 
for the departed; and '^^herever possible the cemetery was 
located on the margin of the western desert. There was 
also the nether world where the departed lived awaiting the 
return of the solar barque every evening, that they might 
bathe in the radiance of the sun-god, and seizing the bow- 
rope of his craft draw him with rejoicing through the long 
caverns of their dark abpde. In tte .splendour of tlie nightly 
heavens the Nile-dweller also saw the host of those who had 
' preceded him; thither they had flown as birds, rising above 
all foes of the air, and received by Re as the companions 
of his celestial barque, they now swept across the sky as 
eternal stars. Still more commonly the Egyptian told of 
a field ifi the northeast of the heavens, which he called tlie 
“field of food,” or the “field of Yarn,” the lentil field, 
where the grain grew taller than Shy ever seen on the banks 
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of the Nile, and the departed dwelt in security and plenty. 
Besides the bounty of the soil he,, received toort^from the 
earthly offerings presented in the temple of his godi.hyisad 
and beer and fine linen. It was not every one who suc- 
ceeded in reaching this held of the blessed; for it was snr- 
rounded by water. Sometimes the departed might induce 
the hawk or the ibis to boar him across on their pinions,* 
again friendly spirits, the four sons of Horus, brought him 
a craft upon which he might float over ; sometimes the sun- 
god bore him across in his barque; but by far the majority 
depended upon the services of a ferryman called “Turn- 
face” or “Look-behind,” because his face was ever turned 
to the rear in poling his craft. Ho will not receive all into 
his boat, but only him of whom it was said, “there is no 
evil which he has done,” or “the just who hath no boat,” 
or him who is “righteous before heaven and earth and before 
the isle,”^ where lies the happy field to which they go. 
These are the earliest traces in the history of man of an 
ethical test at the close of life, making the life hereafter 
dependent upon the character of the life lived on earth. It 
was at this time, however, chiefly ceremonial rather than 
moral purity which secured the waiting soul passage across 
Ihe waters. Yet a noble of the Fifth Dynasty desires it 
known that lie has never defrauded ancient tombs, and says 
in his mastaba, “I have made this tomb as a just possession, 
and never have T taken a thing belonging to any person. . . . 
Never have I done aught of violence toward any person.”* 
Another, perhaps a private citizen, says, “Never was I 
beaten in the presence of any official since ray birth; never 
did I take the property of any man by violence; I was doer 
of that which pleased all men.”® Nor was it always nega- 
tive virtues which they claimed; a noble of Upper Egypt 
at the close of the Fifth Dynasty says, “I gave bread to the 
hungry of the Cerastes-Mountain (the district he governed) ; 

‘Pyramid of Pepi I, 400; Meniere 570, Erman, Zeitschrift fflr Aegyptische 
Sprache, XXXI, 76-77. 

* I, 252. 
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I clothed him who was naked therein. . . . I never oppressed 
one in possession of his property, so that he complained of 
me because of it to the god of my city; never was there 
one fearing because of one stronger than he, so that he com- 
plained because of it to the god.”' 

Into these early beliefs, with which Osiris originally had 
nothing to do, the myth which told of his death and depar- 
ture into the nether world, now entered, to become the 
dominating element in Egyptian mortuary belief. He had 
become the “first of those in the west” and “king of the 
glorified”; every anni that snffftrcd tb p fata nf Oiuria might 
rfsp„ e^periepce his restoration, to. life; might indeed become 
an Osiris. So they said:|J‘As Osiris lives, so shall he also 
live; as Osiris died not, so shall he also not die; as Osiris 
perished not, so shall he also not perish. As the limbs 
of Osiris were again imbued with life, so shall the gods 
raise him up and put him among the -gods. “The door of 
heave n is open t o thee, and the g reat bolts are^dra wn b^ k 
for thee. Thou fipdest.Ee standing there; he takes the^by 
the. hand and leads thee into the holy i)iacc of heaven, and 
sets tHee lipon the throne of Osiris, upon this thy brazen 
throne, that thou mayest reign over the glorified. . . .The 
servants of the god stand behind thee and the nobles of 
the god stand before thee and cry, ‘ Come thou god ! Come 
thou god I Come thou possessor of the Osiris throne!’ Isis 
speaks with thee, and Nephthys salutes thee. The glorified 
come to thee and bow down, that they may kiss the eartii 
at thy feet. So art thou protected and equipped as a god, 
fendowed with the form of Osiris, upon the throne of the 
f First of the Westerners.’ Thou doest what he did among 
Ihe glorified and.imperishable. . . . Thou makest thy house 
to flourish after thee, and protectest thy children from sor- 
row.”* Believing thus that all might share the goodly des- 
itiny of Osiris, or even become Osiris himself, they contem- i 
I plated death without dismay, for they said of the dead, i 

1 1, * Pyramids, Chap. 15, 

< • Eriuan, Handbuch, pp. 96-99. 
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depart not as those who are dead, but they depart 
as those who are living.’)* Here there entered, as a salutary 
influence also the incident of the triumphant vindication 
of Osiris when accused; for there is a hint of a similar justi- 
fication for all, which, as we shall yet see, was the most fruit- 
ful germ in Egyptian religion. The myth of Osiris thus in; 
troduced an ultimately powerful ethical element, which, while 
not altogether lacking before, needed the personal factor 
®**,Pph®d by the Osiris myth to give it vital force. Thng.^v- 

threaten th^ 

^ho in the future would appropriate their tombs, that “ ju^- 
ment shall be had with them for it by the great god ’ ’ and 
another says that he never slandered others, for “I desired 'h 
that it might be well with me in the great god’s presence. ”*» 

These views are chiefly found in the oldest mortuary liter- 
ature of Egj’pt which we possess, a series of texts supposed 
to be effective in securing for the deceased the enjoyment 
of a happy life, and especially the blessed future enjoyed 
by Osiris. They were engraved upon the passages of the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasty pyramids, where they have been 
preserved in large numbers, and it is largely from tliem that 
the above sketch of the early Egyptian’s notions of the 
hereafter has been taken.'* Prom the place in which they 
are found, they are usually called the “Pyramid Texts.” 
Many of these texts grew up in the predynastic age and 
.-some have therefore been altered to accommodate them to 
! the Osiris faith, with which they originally had no connec- 
tion— a process which has of course resulted in inextricable 
confusion of originally differing mortuary beliefs. 

So insistent a belief or set of beliefs in a life beSrond the 
grave necessarily brought with it a mass of mortuary usages 
with which in the earliest period of Egypt’s career we have 
already gained some acquaintance. Ti.iE-esilig|lt,_that.iiOw- 
ever persistently the Egyptian transferred the life of the 
4eparted to some distant region, far from the tomb where 

Ubid. *1,263, 330,838,357. 

• 331^ ‘See Erman, Handbuch. 
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i tlie body lay, lie was never able to detach the future life 
entirely from the body. It is evident that he could conceive 
of no survival of the dead without it» Gradually he had 
developed a more and more pretentious and a safer repos- 
itory for his dead, until, as we have seen, it had become a 
ivast and massive structure of stone. In all the world no such 
colossal tombs as the pyramids are to be found; while the 
tombs of the nobles grouped about have in the Old Kingdom 
become immense masonry structures, which but a few cen- 
turies before, a king would have been proud to own. Such a 
tomb as that of Pepi I’s vizier in the Sixth Dynasty contained 
no less than thirty one rooms. The superstructure of such 



Fig. 34. Obound Plan of a “AIastaba” or Masonry Tomb. 

a is the chapel; 6 is tlie “serdab” (ctdlar), the secret chamber containing 
the portrait statue; c is the shaft leading down to the subterranean chamber 
containing the mummy. For the elevation see Fig. 33. 

a tomb was a massive rectangular oblong of masonry, the 
sides of which slanted inward at an angle of roughly 
seventy five degrees. It was, with the exception of its room 
or rooms, solid throughout, reminding the modem natives 
of the “mastaba,” tiie terrace, area or bench on which they 
squat before their houses and shops. Such a tomb is there- 
fore commonly termed a “mastaba.” The simplest of such 
mastabas has no rooms within, and only a false door in the 
east side, by which the dead, dwelling in the west, that is, 
])ehind this door, might enter again the world of the living. 
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This false door was finally elaborated into a kind of chapel- 
chamber in the mass of the masonry, the false door now 
being placed in the west wall of tlie chamber. The, inner 
walls of this chapel bore scenes carved in relief, depicting 
the servants and slaves of the deceased at their daily tasks 
on his estate (Figs. 44, 5G) ; they plowed and sowed and 
reaped; they pastured the herds and slaughtered them for 
the table, they wrought stone vessels or they built Nile boats 
— in fact they were shown in field and workshop producing 
all those things which were necessary for their lord’s welfare 
in the hereafter, while here and there his towering figure 
appeared superintending and inspecting their labours as he 
had done before he “departed into the West.” It is these 
scenes which are the source of our knowledge of the life and 
customs of the time. Far below the massive mastaba was a 
burial chamber in the native rock reached by a shaft which 
passed down through the suixjrstructure of masonry. , On the 
day of burial the body, now duly embalmed, was subjected to 
elaborate ceremonies embodying occurrences in the history .of 
Osiris. It was esjjecially necessary by potent charms to open 
the mouth and cars of the deceased that he might speak and 
hear in the hereafter. The mummy was then lowered down 
the shaft and laid as of old upon its left side in a fine rec- 
tangular cedar coffin, which again was deposited in a massive 
sarcophagus of granite or limestone. Food and drink were | 
left with it, besides some few toilet articles, a magic wand/ 
and a number of amulets for protection against the enemies 
of the dead, especially serpents. The number of serpent- 
charms in the Pyramid Texts, intended to render these foes 
harmless, is very large. The deej) shaft leading to the burial 
chamber was then filled to the top with sand and gravel,’ 
and the friends of the dead now left him to the life in the 
hereafter, which we have pictured. 

Yet their duty toward their departed friend had not yet 
lapsed. In a tiny chamber beside the chapel they masonedf 
up a portrait statue of the deceased, sometimes cutting small | 
channels, which connected the two rooms, the chapel and 
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the statne^hember, or "rerdal," oo the ^odam aaliv^ 

call it As the statue was au exact reproduction of the 
deceased's body, bis ka might therefore attach itself to this 
counterfeit, and through the connecting eJiannels enjoy the 
food and drink placed for it in the chapel. XbajOjOEerings to 
ithe dead, originally only a small loaf in a bowl, placed by 
fa son, or wife, or brother on a reed mat at the grave, have 
inow become as elaborate as the daily cuisine once enjoyed 
^by the lord of the tomb before he forsook his earthly house. 

• But this labour of love, or sometimes of fear, has now 
devolved upon a large personnel, attached to the tomb, some 
'of whom, as its priests, constantly maintained its ritual. 
Very specific contracts^ were made witli these persons, 
requiting them for their services with a fixed income drawn 
from endowments legally established and recorded for this 
purpose by the noble himself, in anticipation of his death. 
The tomb of Prince Nekure, son of king ELhafre of the 
Fourth Dynasty, was endowed with the revenues from 
.twelve towns.® A palace-steward in Userkaf’s time ap- 
pointed eight mortuary priests for the service of his tomb 
and a nomarch of Upper Egypt endowed his tomb with 
income from eleven villages and settlements.* The income 
of a mortuary priest in such a tomb was in one instance 
sufficient to enable him to endow the tomb of his daughter 
in the same way.® Such endowments and the service thus 
maintained were intended to be permanent, but in the course 
of a few generations the accumulated burden was intol- 
erable, and ancestors of a century before, with rare excep- 
tions, were necessarily neglected in order to maintain those 
^whose claims were stronger and more recent. Or, as in the 
temples the offerings after having been presented to the 
gods were employed in the maintenance of the people 
attached to the temple, so now a favourite noble of the king 
might be rewarded by the diversion to his tomb of a certain 
portion of the plentiful income which had already been pre- 

‘I,200-20», 231-6. *1,191. 

•1. P26-7. ‘I, ST9. 

« '£nti&n, Handbucli, p. 123. 
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seiited at the tomb of some royal ancestor or other relative 
of the king ’s house. ‘ It bad now become so customary for 
the king to assist bis favourite lords and nobles in this way^ 
that we find a frequent mortuary prayer beginning *‘An 
offering which the king gives,” and as long as the number 
of those whose tombs were thus maintained was limited to 
the noble and official circle around the king, such royal 
largesses to the dead were quite possible. But in later 
times, when the mortuary practices of the noble class had 
spread to the masses, they also employed the same prayer, 
although it is impossible that the royal bounty could have 
been so extended. Thus this prayer is to-day the most fre- 
quent formula to be found on the Egyptian monuments, 
occurring thousands of times on the tombs or tomb-stones 
of people who had no prospect of enjoying such royal dis- 
tinction; and in the same tomb it is always repeated over 
and over again. In the same way the king also assisted his 
favourites in the erection of their tombs, and the noble often 
records with pride that the king presented him with the 
false door, or the sarcophagus, or detailed a body of royal 
artificers to assist in the construction of his tomb.® 

If the tomb of the noble had now become an endowed 
institution, wc have seen that that of the king was already 
such in the First Dynasty. In the Third Dynasty, at least, 
the Pharaoh was not satisfied with one tomb, but in his 
double capacity as king of the Two Lands he erected two, 
just as the palace was double for the same reason. We find 
the monarch’s tomb now far surpassing that of the noble 
in its extent and magnificence. The mortuary service of 
the Pharaoh’s lords might be conducted in the chapel in 
the east side of the mastaba ; but that of the Pharaoh himself 
required a separate building, a splendid mortuary temple 
, on the east side of the pyramid. A richly endowed priest- j 
hood was here employed to maintain its ritual au.d.to fiUTr' 

• I, 173, 1. 6, 241. 

• I, 204, 207, 209, 213-227, 242-249, 274-7, 370. 

• I, 210-212, 237-40, 242-9, 274-7. 308. 



Fig. 35. Restobation of the Ptramids of Abusir and Connected Build- 
ings. (After Borcliardt.) 

('’lose to each pyramid on the hither side is the pyramid -temjde. From 
two of these, covered masonry causeways lead doA>'n to the edge of the desert 
plateau, where each terminates in a monumental gate of massive masonry 
(see Fig. 69). Before the gate is a landing platform with steps leading 
down to the water, whore boats may land during the inundation. 


' nish the food, drink and clothing of the departed king. Its 
j. large personnel demanded many outbuildings, and the whole 
I group of pyrainifl, temple and accessories was surrounded 
' by a wall. All this was on the edge of the plateau overlook- 
ing the valley, in which, below the pyramid, there now grew 
up a walled town. Leading up from the town to the pyramid 
enclosure was a massive causeway of stone which terminated 
at the lower or townward end in a large and stately struc- 
ture of granite or limestone sometimes with floors of alabas- 
ter, the whole forming a superb portal, a worthy entrance 
to 80 impressive a tomb (Figs. 35, 69). Through this portal \ 
passed the white-robed procession on feast days, moving from 'i 
the town up the long white causeway to the temple, above 
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which rose the mighty mass of the pyramid. The populace 
in the city below probably never gained access to the pyra- 
mid-enclosure. Over the town wall, through the waving 
green of the palms, they saw the gleaming white pyramid, 
where lay the god who had once ruled over them; while 
beside if rose slowly year by year another mountain of 
stone, gradually assuming pyramid form, and there, would 
some time rest his divine son, of whose splendour they had 
now and then on feast days caught a fleeting glimpse. While 
the proper burial of the Pharaoh and his nobles had now 
become a matter seriously affecting the economic conditions 
of the state, such elaborate mortuary equipment was still 
confined to a small class, and the common people continued 
to lay away their dead without any attempt at embalmment 
in the pit of their prehistoric ancestors on the margin of the 
western desert. . , 



CHAPTER V 


THE OLD KINGDOM: GOVERNMENT AND SOCIE TY, 
INDUSTRY AND ART^ 


The origins of the kingship and of the customs which 
made It so peculiar m ancient Egypt, as the reader has 
already observed, are^ot^jn^gast^ io/SB^^ 
discern but faint traces m me evolution of the office. With 
the consolidation under Menes it was already an instifu- 
tiraoi!’ great age, and over four centuries of development 
which then followed, had at the dawn of the pi^,.J£ing4,<?Jn 
alregidy brought -to the office a ^pjcesjise-iiJW^^ 
j^wer, demanding the deepest reverence of the subject 
whether high or low. Indeed the Mng^, wggjjpj?, a 

gojl, and one of the naost frequent titles was the “Good 
such was the respect due him that there wai.reluc- 
tance to refer to himfeijjaine. The courtier might desig-> 
nate Bim impersonally as /‘one, and ‘‘to let quo know 

S5.1 

!S5S.wjtes!s!j,* WSWSll »s«M9te.!I«ei 

called the “ Great House .” in Egyptian Per-o, a term which 
has descended to us through, the Hebrew as ’‘Fharalbn.” 
There was also a number of other circurhlocutions, which ^ 
the fastidious courtier might employ in referring to his ‘‘ 
divine lord. When he died he was received into the circle || 
of thegqda,^ to be worshipped like them ever after in the! 
4g]^le before th|e vast pyramid in which he slept. 

Court customs had gradually deve loped into an elabor ate 
official etiquette, for the punctilious observance of which, [ 
already in this distant age, a host of gorgeous marshals and | 
court chamberlains were in (mnstahf aSendance^'ariEe ^ 
I here had thus grown up a palace life, not unlike that of 
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modern times in the East, a life into which .we .gaih. pbsewr® 
glimpses in the numerous titles borne by_the court lords of 
t he tin ^e. 'With ostentatious pride they arrayed these titles 
on the walls of their tombs, mingled with sounding , pre3i- 
«ates indicating their high duties and exalted privileges in 
|he circle surrounding the king. There were many ranks, 
and t he privileges of each, with all possible niceties of .pre- 
cedence, were strictly observed and enforced by the court 
marslials at all state levees and royal audiences. Every 
need of the royal person was represented by some palace 
lord, whose duty it was to supply it, and who bore a corre- 
sponding title, like the court physician or the leader .Qf.ihe 
court music. .Although the royal toilet was comparatively, 
simple, yet a small army of wig-makers, sandal-makers, per- 1 
fumers, launderers, bleachers and guardians of the royal i 
wardrobe, filled the king’s chambers. They record their 
titles upon their tomb-stones with visible satisfaction. Thus 
to take an example at random, one of them calls himself 
“Overseer of the cosmetic box . . . doing in the ma,tter of 
cosmetic art to the satisfaction of his lord; overseer of the 
cosmetic pencil, sandal-bearer of the king, doing in tho 
matter of the king’s sandals to the satisfaction of his lord.”^ 


The king’s favourite wife became the ofiicial queen, whose 
eldest son usually received the appointment as crown p rmc e 
to i^c ?eed his father. But as at all oriental courts’ %re 
was also*a 7oyai harem with numerous inmates. M^lpyjs^ 
usually surrounded the monarch, and the vast revmr^f ”’^ 
thTpa!^"'.wefe liberally distributed among them. 
of king Khafre in the Fourth Dynasty left ap estetjt.pf 
fourteen . towns, besides a town bouse ...and. two. 
the royal residence, the pyramid city. Besides these, the 
endowment of his tomb comprised twelve towns more.* But 
these princes assisted in their father Vgovgiijaep^ 
honWSli'fe'of mdoienee and luxury. We shall finrth^ 
toMupymg some of the most arduous posts in the seryi^ of 


* Cairo stela, 1787. 


» I, 190-^. 
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However exalted may have been the official position olthe 
PKaraoh as^ jhe sublime god at the head of the staiie, bf Tipycr - 
ii theles^ maintaij^i^^^^^ relations with the more 

v^rominent nobles of the realm. As a prin<^, he. Jtiad, been 
f^j||!3ucaCe33'^ youths from the families of these 

' pobles, aiicf iogetlier they had been inBtra 9 ted_Jn..Isuch 
piahly hrfs^as sm The friendships and the ...inti- 

macies thus formed in youth must have been a powerful 
influence in the later life of the monarch. We see the 

F!iJu:^«l5dngJws,,4as^ts^ 
youths_^with, .whom he had been educated,® and the 
'decorum of the court was violated "in behalf of this favour- 
ife, who was not permuted on formal occasions to kiss 
me dust before the Pharaoh, but enjoyed the unprec- 
edented 'privilege of kissing the royal foot.® On the part 
bf'TiiAlhtimatee such ceremonial was purely a matter of 
official etiquette ; in private the monarch .did not hesitate to 
recline familiarly in complete relaxation beside one of his 
favnurilea . while the attending slaves anointed them both.^ 
The daughter of such a noble might become the official queen 
snd ..napther of the next king.® We sge the king inspecting 


a public, building with his chief architect, the vizier. As 
i he*"a^lres the w^ and praises his faithful minister, he 
I notices that the latter does not hear the words of royal 
favour. The king’s exclamation^alarms the waiting cour- 
tiers, the stricken minister is quickly carried to the palace 
itself, where the Pharaoh hastily summons the priests and 
chief physicians. He sends to the library for a case of 
medical rolls, but all is in vain. The physicians declare 
his condition hopeless. The king is smitten with sorrow 
and retires to his chamber to pray to Be. He then makes 
1 all arrangements for the deceased noble’s burial, ordering 
[ an ebony coffin, and having the body anointed in his own 
presence. eldest son of the dpad was then em powere d, 
to build the tomb, the' ting furnishing and endowing it.® 


‘1,258. *1,264 IT. *1,260. 

,*1, 270. *1, 344. *1, 242-9. 
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were t hus bound to tl ie person of the.Pha,caQh Jbj..clpse per- 

carelully^osfereS ’ by ^'^monanifi, an^ in the Fourth and 
& ^l y Dj^asty, f&ere are assets oTfhis ancient state 
its inner circle at^ least reminds one of a ^reat 
f3ffiily> so that, as we have observed, the king assisted all;! 
its members in the building and equipmeH7»TTBeir''t^^ 5, 
ffifWTIEowed tte greatest soRcitildb for their welfare,' both ! 

here and in the hereafter/'^ 

“St the head of government there was theoretically none 
tog^estion the Phara oh’s nower. In actuaflacrhe^ was 

tmr^s, 

«mfe|.s«ecessorsjn,the„QWental,de 
day. Tmese forces, which more or less modified his daily 
3?fs] we can follow at this distant day only as we see the 
state slowly moulded in its larger outlines by the impact 
of generation after generation of such influences from the 
Pharaoh’s environment. In spite of the luxury evident in 
the organization of his court, the Pharaoh did not li,ye th e 
life^a luxurious despot, such asjr^r^au^it^^ 
the iMamlukes of Moslem Egypt. In the Fourth Dynasty 
at least, he|haa as prince already seen arduous service in tpe 
superintendence of quarrying and mining operations, or hp 
ffadjerv§i^|i)|^^ minister* gaihi&g ■ 

inval uaWe ^^jperience in government before his 8ucce^!^|i 
toTtEe throne. He was thus ah educated and enlightened 
monarch, able to read and write, and not frequently taM 
hif pen ih land persbhally to mdite a letter _onEang;gd 

He constantly received his ministers and engineers to dis- 
cusstoenfseds of the country, especially in the conservation 
oT^jEatensop^ and thfi.deyelopTnent of the 
s irrigation.^ His chief architect sent in plans for laying ont 
{tie royal estates, and we see the monarch discussing with 

• I, 268-270, 271. 
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/-him the excavation of a lake two thousand feet long in one 
of them/ He read many a weary roll of state papers, or 
turned from these to dictate dispatches, to, his commanders 
“in Sipai, Nubia and Punt, along the sqptfeern Sea. The 
Ibriefs of litigating heirs reached his hands and were prob- 
ably not always a matter of mere routine to be read by sec- 
retaries. When such business of the royal offices had been 

, settled the monarch xode^StJn 

I' Y ^*j!ie!rn iLd.idtbi dant s» . .to. inspect 

^Jubiic works, and his hand was everywhere felt in all the 

iSS^SffiSr'anajirs 

‘’■'■^eTocation of the royal residence was largely determined 
by the pyramid which the king was building. As we have 
remarked, the palace and the town formed by the court and 
all that was attached to it, probably lay in the valley below 
the margin of the western desert-plateau, on which the pyr- 
amid rose. From dynasty to dynasty,. or sometimes from 
reign to reign, it followed tlie pyramid, the light construc- 
tion of the palaces and villas not interfering seriously with 
such mobility. After the Third Dynasty the residence was? 
always in the vicinity of later Memphis. The palace itself 
was double, or at least it possessed two gates in its front, 
corresponding to the two ancient kingdoms, of which it was 
now the seat of government. Each door or gate had a 
name indicating to which kingdom it belonged*, thus Snefru 
named the two gates of his palace ‘‘Exalted is the White 
Crown of Snefru upon the Southern Gate,” and ‘‘Exalted 
is the Red Crown of Snefru upon the Northern Gate.”* 
Throughout Egyptian history the faeadr'Pf the palace whs 
called the ‘‘double front,” and in writing the word ‘‘palace” 
the scribe frequently placed the sign of two houses after it. 


one for the Sop|h and division prob- 

hbtt l^ni ho Mer Sm ^r^ly external symbpli^j^f 
j>a%E» ^l^e si^e'“was ddubtlera true of the 

'»>i4 


* 1 , 148 . 
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as a whole. IJJTe. thws . ..h^ ® 

“douj^ gjqflary” and a “douljl(^,wh^XP,tese” aa„depai:t- 
ments q T lilie^e asury. These d6iibtless** ho 

to e^stin^ do^^^^^^ organizations thejj: Jhayf becp^ 
l£„fiction surviving from the first two dynasties; Biit such 
double names were always retained in the later terminology 
of the government, (^^piqing tljie palace was^ ,l;i,j^,(B^t, 
CQnpqqtcd with which were the “halls” or offices of the cen- 
t ral g^oye iiunent) T he entire comp lex of palace hnd adjoi n- 
in g offi ces was known as the ^ureat HousC)^^ whic h was 



Fig, 3G. Collection oi T.vxks by Treastjby Offtcials. 

On the right the scribes and fiscal oPTicers 'keep record, while deputies with 
staves bring in the taxpayers. Over these are the words : " Seizing the town- 
rulers for a. reckoning.” 

t hus administration as well a s the dwelling of 

the royal household. Here was focussed the entire system 
of government, which ramified throughout the country^ 
^or purposes of local government, Upper Egypt was 
divided into some t wenty administrative districts, .anfi. lai:er 

w^fc^as i Sv^SiW ra Jim 

nrea^abi V the” ea rly whiehthe local 

j)rmce9 who ruled them lu prehistoric days, had long 
appeared. At the head of such a district or nom e 
in.the Fourth and. Fifth Dynasties ^ o 
the crown, and known as “ 


he also serve 
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Sonthenilfiiu” as if there were a group amoug them enjoy- 
Sfigftnk and forming a college or conned of ten 
/mile we are not so well mfor™e 4 regardmg the jjovCTnnMut 
Ttre North, the oyitem there wee evjdent)y„OTv lar. 
aithoagh there were perhapsj^r J octI gpyenisrs.l Wto 

® . t 1 . ji 4-Vicw crnvPTuOI^ir 


unit 


'8f~ gov^^ alr^Ey> f 
' Srriaid5ffl»r?S5^»'‘« cs?isKaS!»-(tUl!® 

a^kes and canals, a b<^y of ipiUtia, their 

! equipment; and in these pfSces a hpst of scribw^jax^ record- 
^ ers,’with an ever growing mass of a^ andjocfl records. 
iThe chief administrative bond which coordinated an^cen- 

of the treasury, 



bv thebtJef&tion or wnicn mere annuaii^ uuuvcagytaa — 
arthe cehtrar^^nment the gram, cattle, poul- 
try and inaiistrial products, which in an age without coinage, 
were collected as taxbs by the local gbyernors. The local 
registration oii land, of theland-office, the ixrigatiop semce, 
thb iudicial administration, and other adinimatrative func- 
tions we^bralib cenTfaTiibd bt the Great House ; bst.ijj^ 
hC. trpasurv which formed. t M..mo^tJanS>bi^^^^ 


Itr^HoF^ere was a ■■ rRas^er.” residing of course 

at the court. In a stat?m*^^E^ 5 uilding 8 ,.ao.d,, extensive 
pigr^ta teSrnSa 'so mwch attenUon, 
obteining such enormous quantities of materials froin t e 

mihSra?d quMnbf required the oversight of tiaiSlEfi*^^ 

W.TO nrnnld call assistant treasurers. 


qwy^i^ and trgi^a^iih 
S' masaive pBtWJls of tte qj# .KWK 48 «i 

Aa the reader may have already inferred, thejn^dal 
_fnn«Jii)i«;«f,ttel lo?9) goyeripra .were merely incidental to 
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thwr actomistratiye labours. j Thfir^ |j|Q | 

irghaaS of profe8si(inal .mdca. tat 

laS^Sj^usdilftfeaS®^ 

IgOMtSiii^M-mese^m turn wer e under a cnief justice of the 
Ma ^^ofJ^ judges bore^tETacferoB^^ 
ic^ "^^ttaclied "to Hekhe n* * (Hieraconi)o]is)V an detent 
pi deSg» *1rom1Se*^[ay8 when Nekhen was the jojjal 
resid ence of the S<na&j^^ji. j5u)igdom. There was a body of 
highly elaborated jaw* which has unioitffiateiy penslied ' 

ePreg: |Th iM!!PfaM 
itfflGl ia a6cWTSl^'Tas®|!“ol®'™sEa^^ 

-inflgp fwn hrMhPr» m such a wav tEata srani 

’ ’*3 The sy3tem.iif 

submitting all cases to the. court jp the form of written 
briefs, it inethod so praised by Diodorus,® seew, ,tp . hay.e 
existed already m tins remote^e, and the Berlin Museum 
poss esses such h' leg^' doc^eiiit, pertaimngTEnTE^^ 
hefween ah heTr and an executor.® It is the oldest document 


penshec 


was depri 


of the kind in existence. Special case s of .private nature 
were “hegrd’.’ by 'lhe chief justice and"a" judge ’^*^at^i^^‘ 
tS"'NekJ|e^’^"w'Hi]e in a case of treason in the half^hii, fhejl 
!iac!?u^d quioen ‘was ‘"tried before a court of two judges < 
attached to Nekhen,” especially appointed by the crown 
!for that purpose, the chief justice not being one of them.® 
It is a remarkable testimony to the Tharaoh’s high sense of 
justice, andto the surprisingly judicial temper of the time, 
that in this distant age such a suspected conspirator in the 
r^alWrem was“hot imn^ediutely .p»t 
a^o. SuHimary execution,, without any attenipt legallj; to 
eJfSblisH the .guilt of the accused, would , not haye jjeea.nDn- 
slfed, unjustifiable, in times not a pentury remove^, from 

Under certain cwcumstanceSi 
not yet clear to us, appeal might be made directly tP the 


> I, 331, 367. 

• Pap. des Kgl. Mus., 82-3. 


•I, 307. 


*Book I, 75-76. 

n, 310 . 
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]^g, and briefs in the case submitted to bun. Such a brief 
'Is the document from tiie Old Kingdom now in Berlin, above 
noticed (Fig. 45). 

th±iaSg)^ateh^ o^^ation of^gove^^^^^^ 

ment was the Pharaoh’s prime minister, or as he is more 
commonly callea In the east, thejigj^ ^ same time 
he also regularly sery^js chief justice; he was thus the 
j m^^tlioveerful man i p the kifigciQm|pae xt' to ' the 
1 rl^soh the office was heloT^ 

■^^Ince^' the Fourth Dynasty. * HiB “hall” of office served 
gg^^-^tarfYes:^ ahpejBMJbfi^ 

archivist of the state. The state records were called ‘‘kind’s 
flattings. Here al l lands were register eyahC ^ looat 
arcEivei centralized and coordinated ; her e wills were re- 
cordmi and when executed the resulting new titles were 
:S alrThe ' \bll ori ' ffl grcrgThl FWffi 
hflSmSen preserved practically complete,® and another from 
the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty,^ both having been cut 
in hieroglyphs on the stone wall of the tomb-chapel, where 
they could defy the lapse of nearly five thousand years, 
while the i^yrHg., archives of .the.ji^r perished thousands 
of years ago. SeveraL other similar mortuary enactments 
have also survived.® All lands prespn|ed by the Pharaoh 
f ,13TO».fiP?iY§y®i4 l*y royal decree, recprde<| in the, “king’s 

[writings’’ 

’ All administoation.like the palace was in- thficay at least 
twofoISf^a iJ^iph slM ‘th¥‘ pre^Sfm&Bttff tim^ ^ 

be ^ re tR union o f t he typ'^gdotps , We thus hear of 
a^ouWSmsffp'nBTtho treasury, or a “dou Me cabi net,”- 
the ,whi<4lie3^pr- 

r p^ p pny !^eiistiMg realities in sopie Mses, were retaine d in 
tiiiAiater tenninplogy of the government, J eng af ter, such 
two 4pp®^tfpoo^ .^!^,§i^-touB»8t. ,.Qyer ; 

’ ppyibes and pUcihis pf all possible ranks 

,‘I, 2® r.j 273. *1. 175 11.14-18. 

•J, W0-.1M. ,; ‘1,213-217. 

. /' 1, 231 ff, iteid otliers tbroughout Fifth and Sixth Ip'naatjr records. 

•I. 17|, ‘ 
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from high to low, who transacted, the bnsiness of tlie Great 
House, ttevizier was supreme. When we add, that besides 



tSe King,” we shall understand that tuis great ipinister 
wpTxne busiest man in the kingdom. All powerful as he 
was, the peor’ 


sealed to him in his 



l*tali-hotep. committed to writing, survived for "nOT^ cen- 
turies after the OTaKingdom was a memory, ^ch was the 
reverence with which the incumbents of this ex^Sd'lliEce 
[ were regarHe^^at the words, ‘‘EifejJProspewtyJjfesJtfij’Va 

■W.miiiiia I II I'l^ Ajl I* " ^ 

properly followed only the name of the king or a 
[royal prince, were sometimes added to that of the , vizier. 

Sjogh was the o rganization , of this remarkable state, a8| 
we are able to discern it during the first two or three cen-i 

evel.Q pment of 
ound 


turies of 
before 


the Old Kingdom. 



stat 


reached a; 

functions under local officials, such as was not 
in^ffirope |intil far down in .the history qf the,„j^O,]B^n 
^SlPire.lI^agjto su 
olNoeal omcJalsTe^ . 
jvSmeff''‘^lch'iS’ 


VIVIVVU ^ i;XAV iiiOt-VXJ VJj 

im BP briefly, a clo^lj. central^ ^ ' 
a centre tor all the ,oram8 of tte load i 





^ TtiBff nm-ttif win”- 

strong stated but Jet theJPharaoh betrary 


laraojt 

le noiqe^ ' ^emt a s trong state d.but Jet the. j^barioj^l^lrfly 
sighs of weaE^r and the governors might gain ^n ind^ 
[ gendeneq which wfifild threaten the dissolution of tlie, 

f TX J XT_ ‘—X -i* Xl-^ ira 

r: 


of thenomes each as. a jj 



each frequency having its own governor, nught .too easily 
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process actually took place we shall he able to observe as 
we follow the career of the Old Kingdom in the next ch apter. 
^uch a process was rendered the more easy Because tte 
I go vernment did not mai ntain any u niform or compact mfli- 


trained soldiers ; therejKPs thus no class of exclusively mili- 
tar y officers. The templ e estates likewise maintained a body 
oFanch^^rops. They^ were for the most part employed in 



iemanded By the architects. In such work they were under 
[the command of the “treasurer of the G od.*^ In case of 
serio us .Vfay . as there was no'sfandm^rm y, this raiffti^rom 
an me no ipes ancriem^"*estale^ auxili^ies levied 

affln^lj.^,^|>| 3 Pjti]jes, were Brought together .a§ quickly 
as' possible , and the conwaand of the motley host, without 
organi^tion, was qqJxJisM.hyJhe, monarch 
official. A s the Jpcjl governors commanded 
! t||g^jgijlit.ia of , the. nomes, they |^|d .^f|e sbtircgf “of "the 
I Pfflilh^^^duiE>ious''liiiirtary strength in their own han^E!! ' 
Thgjrae^wnien was thus admimstered n}u8t,..to a large 
extent have belonged to the crown. Under the oversight 
of the Jocal governprs’^ suhorainates it was worked and made 
profitable by slaves o r serfs, who formed the bulk of the 
|>qpjlfetigx|. ^^[*^on^(d’ to the ground and were be- 
queathed \dth it.* We. have no means of determining how 
large tKis population was, although, as we have before 
slated, it had reached the sum of seven million by Roman 
times.” TH6' descendants of the numerous progeny of older 
kin^, ,wi&. possible, rejunants. of the prehistoric landed; 
nobildy, had».oreated,.al«K> a class of l and-holdin|g noMes. 

! ^kose jgresLeatatfiajmuat ,h)axe_%|ned a^ not jnconsidSlej 
ifra eticai of 'tb e /tyflilahl e lands of the kingdom. Such lords i 
uid nci£n^^rily enter upqn^ ra , or partici- 

^1*171. ‘Diodorus I, 31. 
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pate in the administration. ]^]^jt .tJie npWes and the pe^EUg^t 
s^fs, as the highest and the lowest, were hot the onlyelSSsps" 
' of society . There was ^ free, middle* nass. in whose jta nds 
^e artsjmd indnstnes suc^x 

g^cellence; but of these people we know, aJoipgt ..nothipg. 
T ^iiey d id not build imperishable tombs, such as have fur- 
mshed us with all .th^t we know of the nobles of the .tiiUSj^ 
and they transacted their business with documents writteu 
on papyrus, which have all perished, in spite of the enormpjjs 
mass of such materials which must have once existed- Later i 
conditions, would indicate that there undoubteSy was a class I 
of industrial merchants in the Old Kingdom who produced 
and sold their own wares. That there were free land- 
holders not belonging to the ranks of the nobles is also highly 
prpjb^ble. 

The socia l unit was a_s in later human history, 


A man pdssesiged b ut one lef^al wi fe, who was the mother, of 
his HehcsT”* Sljsis ^ia. evpry.'^ was always 

treated with the greatest consideration, and participated in 
the pleasures of her husband and her children ; the affection- 
ate relations existing between a noble and his wife are con- 
stantly and noticeably depicted on the monuments of the time. 
S!ftph relations had often existed from the earliest childhood 
of the pair ; for it was customary in all ran^g jgt^Otgiy 

a JSUth to ma|ryJijgtfir. B'esiites toe M^ate wtfe, 

the h^ad of his household, the man of wealth posses, 
fi" gSrem . the inmnles of which, maintained, no jeggl^clgjm 
uppii their.lord. The harem was^already^^ 
recognized in stitutiol dtedhfeJtash and nothing immoi:^t„w^ 
in congestion, lyith it. The children of the time 
show file greatest respect for their parents, and it was ton 
duty of every son to n^aintain„t he tomb 

vaBed. and we often find in the tombs the stateip^nC I wasj 
o^iSeloved 'ofliis^MlSjr,-Pai^4 of his mother, whoml5S| 
brolEers^d sisters loved. As among many 

* 1 , 387 . 
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I disr egard O^ We cJoseW^of . 
,^Iood were ibrough {be m^ber, and » m9n*s natural pro- 
rt ector. ev en in preference to his own l^tlUBr, wm uie father of 

nourished him, cherished and cared for him wS.iie.he,jiyas 
i^ing educated, is dwelt upon with emphasis by the wise men 
of the time. I^Whilotoe^glg^^ 

im W the instaj^il^'^of f^M amongJh«.,^^ 

l est sepfamen tM The ipjb§ pSR^*Tis^s ^ youth/” Bewart. * 
fa woWn from abroad, who is nd|‘!knov^^^ iSok ^ 

not upon her vimen she comes, and know her not. She is I jke 



away, 

every day. If there is no witness with 'her she arises and 
spreads her net. 0 deadly crime, if^ne hearkens Xo 
all youths marriage and the foundation of a household are 
recommended as the only wise course. Yet there is no^ 
doubt that side by side with these wholesome ideals of the^ 
wise and virtuous, there also e xisted wide-s nread and gross 

.. MyT* ’ " ' " ' ” " * » iu,m I” 

i mmorality * 

llhe outwajd conditions of the lower class were not such as 
would incline toward moral living. In the towns their low 
mud-brick, Jhatch-roofed houses were crowded into groups 
Md masses, so hud<^ied together that the walls were often 
contiguous. A rough stool, a rude box or two, and a few 
crude pottery jars constituted the furniture of such a hovel. 
The barracks of the workmen were an immense succession of 
small mud-brick chambers under one roof, with open pas- 
sages between long lines of such rooms. Whole quarters for 
the royal levies of workmen were erected on this plan, in the 
pyramid-ioims, and near the pyramids. On the great 
estates, the life of the poor was freer, less congested and 
prmniscuous, and undoubtedly more stable and wholesome. 

; »tip. 4e BisnSiiq I, M, la ff.; Erouiit, ^^gypteo, 823. 
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\The houses of llie rich, tlie noble and officj|iLclgt§? jjere 
MgelindToimn^^ a'great noble of the thir3' 

Built a fiouse 'over tliree hundred and thirty feet 
square. * The ^at^rials w ^jpood an^^ brick) and 

%, wttatruc^oq was, li^ht suited the eliinate. 

There were many latticed windows, on all sides the waTB* of 
the living rooms were largely a mere skeleton, like those of 
many Japanese houses. Against winds and sandstorms, 
they could be closed by dropping gaily coloured hangings. 
Even the palace of the king, though of course fortified, was 
of this light construction: hence the cities of ancient Egypt 
have disappeared entirely or left but mounds containing a 
few scanty fragments of ruined walls. ^Beds, chairs, stools 
and chests of ebony, inlaid with ivory in the finest workman- 
jship, fpMLed. the chief articles of furniture.it Little or no use 
'was made of tables,, but the rich vessels “^of alabaster, and 
other costly stones, of copper, or sometimes pf. .gold, .and 
silver,, we^e placed upon bases and standards which raised 
them from the floor. The floors were covered with heavy 
rugs, upon which guests, especially ladies, frequently sat, in 
preference to the chairs and stools. The food was rich and 
varied ; we find that even the dead deSired in the hereafter, 
^*“T:en different kinds of meat, five kinds of poultry, sixteen 
kinds of bread and cakes, six kinds of wine, four kinds of 
beer, eleven kinds of fruit, besides all sorts of sweets and 
many other things.’'* The cost^e^qf fll^gs^ 
was simple in the extremS'f'if"cqndsted merely of a white 
llBetrTO^*g^| ^^ ^i^ a girdle, or band, and 

hanging often hardly to the knees, or again in another style, ' 
to the ca]f.hf -the-lqg- The head was commonly shaven, and 
two styles of wig, one sBo'friln6r'^fry,**ffie' ottier wit^ tong 

generally hung from the neck, but otherwise th e body was 
bare from the wai st up, With long staff in handTjlhg gentle- 

» I, 173. 

'DOmiefaen Ghrabpalaet, 18-26; Erman, Aegypten, 265. 
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of was readyj o receivcJmid^qTfi, or to make 

a tour of inspection about liis estate. Hisi lad^^ and her 
daughters all appeared in costumes even more simple. They, 
were cl Quiea aii a. thin, close-fitting, sleeveless, white linen gar- 
mentjia^ing from the breasf to the ankles, and supported 
by two bands passing over the shoulders. The skirt, as a 
modern modiste would say “ lacked fullness,” and there was 
barely freedom to walk. A long wig, a collar and necklace, 
and a pair of bracelets completed the lady’s costume. 
Neither she nor her lord was fond of sandals ; although they 
now and then wore them. While the adults thus disiiensed 
with all unnecessary clotliing, as we should expect in such a 
clunate, the cljildi'en Wjsjr^ allowed to run about without any 
clothing whatever. The peasant wore merely a breech-clout, 
which he frequently east off when at work in the fields ; his 
wife was clad in the same long close-fitting garment worn by 
the wife of the noble; but she too when engaged in heavy 
work, such as winnowing grain, cast aside all clothing. 

The Ej^yptian was passionately fond of nature and of out- 
door life, “""^liehou^ upble was always surrounded by 
a'^gttfdeu, in which he loved to ’plant figs and palms a^nid 
sycamores, laying out vineyards and arbours, and excavating 
before tlie house a poo l, lined with masonry coping, and filled 
with fish. A Jaigfi.hody. .of.servaiits and slaves were in at- 
tendance, both in house and garden ; a chief steward had 
cEafge * Srilie' entire house and estate, while an upper 
gafaehef directed the slaves in the care and-OTt^^fTme 
garden.' ^his was the noble’s paradise; here he spent his 
leisure ho^rs with his family and friends, playing at 
draughts, listening to the music of harp, pipe and lute, watch- 
ing his women in the slow and stately dance of the time, while 
his children sported about among the trees, splashed in the 
pool, or played with ball, doll or jumping-jack. Again in a 
light boat of papyras reeds, accompanied by his wife and 
sometimes by one of his children, the noble delighted to float 
about in the shade of the tall rushes, in the inundated marshes 
and swamps. The myriad life ^at teemed and swarm^ all 
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Pio. 37. y iT.r.A and (JlABDf:N OF AN EGYPTIAN NOBUS OF THE OLD KINGDOM. 
(After Perrot and Chipiez.) 


about his frail craft gave him the While 
tlie lady plucked water-lilies and lotus flowers, and the lad 
could try his skill at catching hoopoe birds, my lord launched 
his boomerang among the flocks of wild fowl that fairly 
darkened the sky above him, finding his sport in the use of 
the difficult, weapon, which for this reason, he preferred to 
the more effective and leas difficult bow. Or .agajn^he sei^d 
his d9^ble-Milfl®d fish-sjgew^ and tri^d his sMll in the strea^ 
(bSeavouxing if possiWe“"to transfe two fish,,at.onee, one on 
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each of the two prongs. Sometimes an aggressive hippo- 
potamus, or a troublesome crocodile demanded the long har-. 
poon with rope attached, and the fishers and hunters of the 
marshes were summoned to assist in dispatching the dan- 
gerous brute. Not infrequently the noble undertook the 
more arduous sport of the desert, where he might bring 
down the huge wild ox with his long bow; capture alive 
numbers of antelopes, gazelles, oryxes, ibexes, wild oxen, wild 



Fiq. 38. A Noble of the Old Kingdom Hunting Wild Fowl with tub 
Tiirow-btick from a Skiff of Reeds in the Papyrus Marsiies. 

asses, ostriches and h^res ; or catch fleeting glimpses of the 
strange beasts, with which his fancy peopled the wilderness : 
the gryphon, a quadruped with head and wings of a bird, 
or the Sag, a lioness with the head of a hawk, and a tail 
which terminated in a lotus flower! In this lighter side of 
the Egyptian’s life, his love of natur^ his 
sunny view of life, hi? never failing cheerfelness ip,, apitp 
.^ his constant and elaborate preparation for death, 
p pervading characteristic of his nature, \?hich. is so evident 
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f in hi? art, as to raise it far above the sombre heaviness that 
peryades the contemporary art of Asia. ^ 

^ Some five centuries of uniform government, with central- 
ized control of the inundation, in the vast system of dykes 
and irrigation canals, had bi’ought the productivity of the 
►nation to the highest level; for thajfiimpmic.iaujidation of 
this civilization in the Old Kingdom, as in all other periods 
of Egyptian history, was agriculture. It was the enormous 




Fi(j. 30 , Agrtculture in the Old Kingdom. 


Above: are plowing, breaking clods, and sowing; below: tbg sheep are being 
driven across the sown fields in order to trample in the seed. As the lending 
shepherd wades through the marshy field be sings to the sheep: “ The shepherd 
is in the water among the fish; he talks with the nar-fish, he passes tlio time 
of <lay with the w'est-fish. ...” The song is written over his flock. 

harvest of, w^at an^ barley gathered by the Egyptian 
frorn the inexhaustible soil, of his valley, which made pos- 
sible the social and political structure which we have been 
sketching. Be8i(^.|,gji;am, the extensive vineyards and wide 
fields of snccuTeDt vegetables, which formed a part of every 
estate, greatly augmented the agricalter^l , resom’ces of the 
lanA. Large iierds of cattle., 9li.eep» droves of donkeys 
(for thf h<^|g yeayp^nlmpwn), and vast quantities of poultry, 
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wild fowl, thejarge game of the desert already noticed and 
innumerable Nile 'SsH',' added’ not inconsiderably to the pro- 
^“9® 9^ in contributing to the wealth and, prpsni^ity 

whicn the land was now enjoying. It was thus in field and 
pasture that the millions of the king^m'foiT^d ^o produce 
{li e an nual wealth by which its economic processes continued. 

wealth also occupied large numbers of 
w orkmen. There were granite quarries at tlie nrsi cataract, 
san9^^^,- w^s quarried at Silsileh, the finer and harder 
st ones chiefly at H^ainnianiat between Coptos and the Red 
"Soa* Alabaster" at llatnub behind Amiirna, and limestone 
at many places, particularly at Ayan or Troia opposite Mem- 



Fig. 40 . A Herd in the Old KikgdoMj Fording a Canal. 


phis. They brought from the first cataract granite blocks 
twenty or thirty feet long and fifty or sixty tons in weight. 
They drilled the toughest of stone, like diorite, with tubular 
drills of cojiper, and the massive lids of granite sarcophagi 
were sawn with long copiier saws which, like the drills, were 
reinforced by sand or emery. Miners and quarrymen were 
employed in large numbers during the expeditions to 
for Jttiq. purpose of |n"ocuring c o p per , the jre^jyqCWhO 
malaghitfi used in fine mlays, the turquoise and lapis-lazpji. 
Tlie* source of iron, which was already used for tools to a 
limlteTexfehV is uncertain. Bronze "was not yet in 
The smiths furnished tools of coppe^and jrom boR^ nm^ 
hih^Cl' hiid mountings of all'sbrts'foflirtisahs of all classes; 
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the y a Iso-yJo»gfat',fina-^<Map6g-' v^s6el6- £QF'->tbe-4aMeg.ftf- the.. 
r|ck besides splendid copper weapons.' Tirg yachieye d mar- 
■ve||_ alis9.ip,,the realm of plastic art, as we have yet to see. 
Silver came from abroad, probably from .Cilicia in Asia 
Mipon it w as ther efore even more .rjm^ and yaluaplp... than 
[jTOp!. . TETquartz-veins of the granite mountains along the 
Red Sea were rich in gold, and it was taken out in the Wadi, 
Foakhir, oh the CoptosToad. It was likewise mined largely 
by foreigners and obtained in trade from Nubia, in the east- 
ern deserts of which it was also found. O^thejgyfigl^^pn?. ij 
by the Pharaoh and his aobles, jn JIie.QId JKangdojp, almost 5 



Fr<3. 41 . Metalworkers' Workshop in the Old Kingdom. 

Above; at the left, weighing of precious metals and mala chile; in the 
middle, the furnace with men at blow-pipes; at the right, casting and liammcr- 
ing. Below: putting together necklaces and costly ornaments. Note the 
dw^arves employed on this work. 

but ^hg. reliefs, ip tomb-chapels 
pllgji, depict the gold^^ith Jps ;Woy^ and his descendants 
ih ffiSri!8MdIe Kih^om have left works which show that the 
taste and cunning of the first dynasty had developed without 
cessation in the Old Kingdom. 

For the other important industries the Nile valley fur- 
nished nearly all materials indispensable to their develop- 
ment. In spite of the ease with which good building stone 
was proenredy^enor mons dna ntities of sun-dried bricks were 
ttungi^4. bneS-yM^S, aslliey 
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iay, and, as we have seen, the masons erected whole £uartCTS 
for the BOQr, villas of the rich, magazines, store-ho y.g^ iii'"|^rts 
ind ci ty walls ortEese ‘cKeap 'in 

the fof^3jes8«Jvai]ey the chief trees were the date palm, the 
sycamore, tamarisk and acacia, none of which, furnished 
^g^was therefore scarce^ad,^^ 

.he carpenters, joiners and cabinet makers flourished never- 
gfito8§,*.aJ«l-tlios^ m the employ of lie jpalace or on thei 
jg^te s of t he UQhles wrought wonders in the ceda,r, impqrjt^d | 
^rom Sy ria, and the ebony and ivory which ca^q, in from 
he sout h. on every large est£j,tfe«ihip- 

milding was constant. There were many different styles of 
sraft from the Jj^q^,£^q;boat to the 



gorgeous many-oared ^‘dahabiyeL,” of tbo noble, witlii, ijts 
taSejSl. WS shall Had shipwrighteJaMfeBA 

earliest known sea-going vessels, on the shores ot the Ked 




or*!^ol 


i 


"l^le the artistic c^tgman in stone still produced toag- 
nificeht vessels, vffi^rsribo'^s an^ platters ih aiqhaster, 
di^l^^rphyry and other costly stones, yet h^’ whjKas 
gradtia^^giyjug way to the potter,, whose^rjeh,^hJ]^ an^ 
green-glazed faye’nce" vessels could not but y^in^ them way. 
He produced also vast quantities of large coarse jars for 
the stor age of oils, wines, m eats and other f(^s iU flie 
magazines of the nob^s anTTKe gov ernm ent ; whiieme use.^ 
"ST'soialler^vessie^^ nulfiohs ofThe lower classes 
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made the ^manufacture o f potter y one -^ ef- 4be- -ebief-indufe 
tries of the eouhlry^ ITie pottery of the time is without 
decoration, and is hardly a work of art. Glass was still 
chiefly employ^ as glaze and had not yet been developed 
arlKmaepenaent materiaL In a land of pastures and^ 
herds, tEej^mS^iouTof leader . was of course, understood. ' 
•jrhe„tcBncr§ had thoroughly mastered the art of curing the 
JiMeSj and produced fine soft skins, which they dyed in all 
jcolours, covering stools and chairs, beds and cushions^ and. 
ifurnishing gay canopies and baldachins. Fjais;, . wa^ p lan- 
tifully cultivated, and the Pharaoh’s harve^ of flax was 
under the control of a noble of rank.* The women of the 



Fig. 43. Wobkmen DRiujNa out Stonk Vessels. 

One says^ ‘‘This is a very ‘beautiful vessel”; bis comrade replies, '‘It is in- 
deed.” Their conversation is recorded before them. 


/| serfs pn the great estates were the spinners and weavers. 

OTarssrvhrTeirer^ 

but surviving specimens of the rom L linens are of such 
'e;^q:uisite finenegsJhat the ordinary eye requires a glass to 
distinguish them from silk, and the limbs of the wearer could 
be di^rited through the fabric. Other vegetable fibres fur- 
rshes supported a large industry Ih CW set 

lKrlBr^yrcrwas"m^"» 


textiles. Among 
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Broad, light skiffs w ere^adfe.jol.it by biddi ng together long 
of thl8S*reids; roge 

from palm-fibre; sandals were plaited, and m^ ts woven of 
them; biit above all, when sp lit in t o thin styips^ it was"^ ^ 

sible to join them into sbe^fa of "'tougn paper. 

wfilOmg m to F hccnicm "an J~, fiji^gh^'^tBe 
classic ' world m alHta^T^4"iiii a meas u)^*^ ^^^ 

I Wliile a royal dispatch in cnnei- 
I form on clay often weighed eight or ten pounds', and cbdld 
, not be carried on the person of the messenger, a papynis-rpH 
of fifty times the surface afforded by the clay tablet might 



Fio. 44. Papyuus IlAnvEST in the Ot,d Kingdom. 

On the loft the stalks are pliickt't! by two inon; next two nnorc bind them in 
bundles, and four men then carry the bundles away. 


f conveniently carried about in the bosom, employed in 
business, or used as a book. That its importation into J*hjn- 
nicia was alleady in progress in the twelfth century B. C-’ 
is therefore quite intelligible. The manufacture of papyrus-^ 
paper had already, grown into a Jarge ancTIBbunsHng^^ 

trrinlEleTiW^&^ ' 

The Hile "was alive with boats, barges, and craft of all ,, 
deser mtions,. bearing the products of these industries, and 
of field and pastur e, to the treasqxy, pi^the Pharaoh^ or to 
the markets where they were disposed of. / ' Here ba.Ser.jga8 
the common means of exchang e; a c rude jot J^aJj^, a 
bniiSle of onions for a fan; a wooden for aja?! bf jwMr 

ment(Pig. ^y. In some trans actions, however, presnmably 
, fbose involving larger values, gold and copper i^ nni|»^^^ 
I a fixed^eighti circulatecTas money, and stone wei^fe wei^ 

I * IV, 582; see below p. 517. 

^ 7 * 
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eq^ivaJI^Dic? in such rings. This 
^es;!i.SB ^pwn. 


had already reached a high dieigree of 
developmeiit ; books and accounts were 
l^epl; -raP^Bten 




ji#i w er e enl^y^d 1 ^ 0 .%, Every noble had his 

^ j corps of clerts and secretaries and the 

exchange of letters and official documents 
1S ?S f T*^ v^ith his colleagues was incessant. Under 

the scanty remnants of the sun-dried 
brick houses on the island of Elephan- 
tine, inhabited by the nobles of the south- 
em border in the twenty sixth century B. 
0 ., the modern peasants recently found 
< <4^" the remnnnts of the household papers 
. m CST and business documents which wore once 
*r»n™-u- great man’s office. But the 

i^orant finders so mutilated the pre- 
;UOiA,!Kwoi»iit cious records that only fragments have 

survived (Pig. 45). The letters, 

WrittMi ttt H1 ot‘ records of legal proceedings, and memo- 
ttic on Pupynis. rauda, still recognizable among them, are 

being published by the Berlin Mu- 
seum, where the papyri are preserved, 
^nd^j gaeh Oijrbumstances, ask,, educ ation in the learning 
'■■'I?®?' 

'wltose"'iiit!lItl!F51d' 'f^bords so 
m^y ildlled necessary, titOKe^were 




tage w 
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above all other classes in the opinion of the scribe, and for 
that reason, the boy must be early put into the school and 
dilipntly kept to his tasks J While nreceut was incessantlv 
in the lad 's ears, the master did not stop with this: his prin- 
ciple was, A_My: s ears are on his ba^k, and he hearkens 
when he is beaten.”^ The conteht of the instnicimn, besides 
iBniimeraDle mor^ m ^em most wholesome 

^ ^QroglypSe wifk"' I'jSs' anS^Eu iman 

SS the rea<Ier has"^ouMe^o^ 
litohilihents in our museums, or in works on Egypt, was too 
slow and laboftdQna.ja..-method of writing, for the nee^of 


eyerydayT)usiness. The attempt to write thes^ fije^res. r.)gip- 
ijaS- F^ gradually resulted iu. jeduc- 

isgjack sigh to ^ rounded off and g^ibre- 

viated. This ci|;csive b^^ which we call ‘‘hier-* 

atic, had a^j^y B^ri ua^*lhe earliest, dynasties, “and | 
by 'the rise of the 0|.d..^lSao«dom, it^ ^ajpL.davelop^ jnto a 
graceful and rapid system of writingrwKIciL ^wed no 
nearer resemblance to the hieroglyphic than does our own 

hand-wrffifig to' Our print. ' Tbe intro ’ 

into the admitirstffitTbiL gr 
q| every day business, produc^ 
ernment ana ^ciety and creatS 

tinc mMw£ire" TlE 




sssattas-^- 




romenrur 


this method of writing which enabled the lad to enter upon 
the coveted omeiaTcareer as 

; Hence the master put before 

I the boy model-lettors, proverbs, and literary compositions, 
which he lahouriously copied into his roll, the copy-hook of 
this ancient sdiool-boy. A large quantityvii^ toese copy- 
books from the Empire, some fifteen hnndred years after the 
fall of the Old Kingdom, has been found; and many a 
position which wonld otherwise have been lost, has thus, sur- 
vived, in the imcertain hand of a pupil in the scribal schools. 

* Pap. Anast. 3.3 = Ibid. 6, 8. 
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They can easily be identified by the corrections of the master 
on the margin. / When he could write well, the lad was 
placed in charge of 'some ofiicial, in vyhose office he Msigted; 
gradnaliy learning the routine and the duties of the scribe’s 
li^ej until he was himself competent to assume some office at 
the bottom of the ladder.*! 

f' Education thus consisted solely of the practically nseful 
equ1]^eiSI‘Tl^^^’1officlar'car^^ Ithowledge of nature and 
oTIffie^lx^raa! was Tbuj^ifonly ashecessity 

proni^fed such search. As we have already intimated. i|:, flaye r 

the. searjkior UuSi 

forVlts sake. Under these circumstances, the science 
o f the tim e, if we may speak of it as such at all, w as~sT!Rm a 
knowledge of natural conditions as enabled the active men 
of lEis age to accomplish those practical tasks with which 
thgy^ were”^13airy 'to lliey had much practical ac- 

P , I..,.'** >1 Ar.lfXl'VM' >(«.</>•»'» , WW" ^ * 

quaihtahce with astronomy, developed Qut^ of that knqwl- 
edge ^ hi<A j^aiy ^ abieg nffieirTihieestbrS"^ a 

rationiTcalendar nearly <hirteen cep|jjjrtbsJte the rise of 
the had already mapped the heavens, ‘ 

identjjaiU.Jaaa.jS5iiim“enrix^^ a 

system of observation with instruments sufficiently accurate 
to JFarsT^^ f 

but they had produced no theory oithe heavenly bodies as 
a whole, nor would it ever have occurred to the Egyptian 
that such an attempt was useful or worth the trouble. In 


uiath emato all the ordinary a ritbipeticaI.-P rocesses w^e 
ie mancl^ia the ,diaWiy^.,trjPi§|mtioM business and ^ovem- 
neBil 'aSKd long since eeme . into common use among the 
jc^bes. yr mions. ho wever, caused difficulty. The scribes 
3'6m<T. oper|yte"oniy with those" lEa^hil" o»^e'''aB the numerator, 
and" all othe^ fractions were of necessity resolved into a 
leries of seviral, each with one as the numerator. The only 
jxeepMon wi® tagjjflords, whidti they had learned to use 
without so resting, it. El ementary algebraic problems were 
sqiy;^ 

to master the simplgyproblems^ a trape- 
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zoid caused some difficulties and errors, while the area of | 
the circle had -been deteniiined with close accuracy. The ’ 
necessity of determining the content of a pile of grain had 
led to a roughly approximate result in the computation of 
the content of the hemisphere, and a circular granary to 
that of the cylinder. But no theoretical pi’oblems were dis- 
cussed, and the whole science attempted Olliyilbse 'pat'bHeiu 
which were continually met in daily life. TKe' laying'" out 
of a grouBid^Tah like the square hase" of the Great Pyramid 
could be accomplished with amazing a(!curacy, and the '* 
orientation displays a nicety that almost rivals the results of 
modern instruments. A highly developed knowledge of me- , 
chanics was thus at the corinhaM'bf {he hrehiteet afld «rafts-| 
rnan, The arch wife employed in masohfy'aBd‘‘cand)e'da^ 
as far back as the thirtieth century B. C., the oldest dated 
arches known (Fig. 47). In the application of power to the 
movement of great monuments, only the simplest devices 
were employed; the pulley was unknown and probably the 
roller also. Medicine was already in possession of much 
5 empirical wisdom, displaying' dose and a'cetiraie' bbserva- 
ltion7 the* calling of the physician already existed and the 
i court physicTan.''ol llie PtafadE w^ 'alnan of ranYl^|[, Ih- 
flueneie. STsTecipes were many of them rational and useful ; 
otSieVs were naively fanciful, like the prescrii)tion of a d(‘coe-* 
tion of the hair of a black calf to prevent gray hair. They 
had already been collected and recorded in papyrus rolls, ^ 
and the recipes of this age were famous for their virtue in 
later times. So me of them final Jy,iaasafeL mth..the Gr^^ ^ ^^ 
to Europe, where they are still in us e among the peasantry 
o QSili'resent day.' 
to^'real sc iencTwMJ h.! belief^^ 
began to dominate dljffi^,actjc^^ ^eye I 

magieij^p. All remedies were adniiB i itelg^^rth jaflXfi«.pr 
le7s„5iance.,5;^jg:^lOT'?«^^ 
magiear‘;‘|ia(TOl!^^;;,of tEe 

'■i,"24a 
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I of itself more effective than any remedy that could be admin- 
li istered. i Disease was due to hostile spiritjs>, ^nd against 
these only magic could avail. ' 

{ ag^ the Egyptian’s attitude of mind was not wholly that 
which characterized the art of the later Greek world. Art 
as the pursuit and the production exclusively of the ideally 
beautiful, was unknown to Hiin. He loved beauty as found 
f in i^yature, liis spirit demanded such beauty in his home and 
surroundings. The io tus blossomed on the handle of his 
_Spoon^ and his wine sparkled in the deep blue calyx of the 
same flower j mnBpnlnr limh nf the OX in carved ivory 

upheld the coucETu^n which he slept, the cefling'bver "EisT 
hSSff ’was a slarr^y heaven resting upon palm trunks, each 
crownjw^with its graceful tuft of, drooping foliage ; or papy- 


rus-stems rose from the floor to support the azure roof upon 
their swaying blossoms ; doves and butter-flies flitted across 
his in-door sigr} his floors were frescoed with the opulent 
green of rich marsh-grasses, with fish gliding among their 
roots, where the wild ox tossed his head at the birds twit- 
tering on the swaying grass-tops, as they strove in vain to 
drive away the stealthy weasel creeping up to plunder their 
nests. Everywhere, the objects of every day life in the 
homes of the rich showed unconscious beauty of line and fine 
balance of proportion, while the beauty of nature and of 
out-of-door life which spoke to the beholder in the decora- 
tion on eye^ hand, lent a certain distinction even to the 
most commonplace objects, ^e Egjrptian thus sought to 
faeauti fyjnd to m^e beautif^ airbbj^trhr utility; bj^ 
suw objects servTOr ibnie" Jae was not incli ned 

to makS iS tSaulifa^^ iteauW. In sculpture, 

■ p?kig^^ 5^e sple ndid statues 

orihrtwrgs^^^^:^^. MM. 'i^££:the 
.l^l^etplic^ .Jiht^spMy,^ .l®^^„up,in. ,thc,.maataba- 

j0ea^ m Ibe jiiit^tgr, SS we have seen in the preceding 
«3iapter. It was this motive chiefly to which the marvellous 
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development of portrait sculpture in the Old Kingdom was 


" TTK" sculptor might either model his subject: ^it]h fuith- 
ftful delineation, an iiitimute, personal style; or again depict 
, as a conventional type, a formal, typical style. Both 
fstyles, representing the same inan, though strikingly dif- 
ferent, may appear in the same tomb. Every device wa s 
adopted to increase tlie, resemblance to lire, ffie wnole 
statue was colored in Lii«’’ua'taral ''hnes;’“ffie ey^ were inlaid 
in rock-crystal, and the vivacity with which these Memphite 
sculptures were instinct, has never been surpassed. The 
finest of the sitt ing statues is the well-known portrait o f 

G izeh. The sculptor has skilfully met the limitations im- 
posed upon him by the intensely hard and refractory material 
(diorite), and while obliged, therefore, to treat the subject 
summarily, has slightly emphasized salient features, lest the 
work should lack pronounced character. The unknown mas- 
ter, who must take his place among the world’s great sculp- 
tors, while contending with technical difficulties which no 
modern sculptor attempts, has here given a real king imper- 
ishable form, and shown us with incomparable skill the 
divine and impassive calm with which the men of the time 


had endued thpir sovereign. In softer material, the sculptor 
gained a freer hand, of which one of the best examples is the 
sitting figure of Hemset in the Louvre (Mg. 50). It is 
surprisingly vivacious, in spite of the summarization of the 
body, an insufficiency which is characteristic of all Old King- 
dom sculpture in the round. It is the head which appeals 


nent m 


to the artist as the most individual elfii/iieiijl lii his rhodel. and 

I 5 indeed 

there is but one other posture in which a person of rank 
could be depicted. Perhaps the best example of it is the 
figure of the priest Banofer, a speaking likeness of the proud 


noble of the time (Fig. 49). Whiles the character of the 
subject does not appeal to us, neverfileless one of the mc^ 
remarkable portraits of the Old Kingdom is the sleek, well- 
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fed, self-satisfied old overseer, whose wooden statue, like all 
those that we have thus far noticed, is in the Cairo Museum 
(Fig. 51). As every one now knows, he has been dubbed 
the “Shekh el-heled” or “Sheik of the village," because the 
natives who excavated the figure, discovered in the face such 
a striking resemblance to the sheik of their village,, that they 
all cried out with one accord, “Shekh el-beled!" In depict- 
ing the servants, who were to accompany the deceased noble 
into the hereafter, the sculptor was freed from the most 
tyrannical of the conventions which governed the i)osture of 
the noble himself. With great life-likeness he has wrought 
the miniatures of the household servants, as they continue in 
the tomb the work which they had been accustomed to do 
for their lord in his home. Even tlie noble’s secretary must 
accompany him into the next world, and such is the vivacity 
with which the sculptor has fashioned the famous “Louvre 
scribe" (Fig. 52), that as one looks into the shrewd, hard- 
featured countenance, it would hardly he a surprise if the 
reed pen should begin to move nimbly across the papyrus- 
roll upon his knees, as he resumes the dictation of his master, 
interrupted now these five thousand years. Superb animal 
forms, like the granite lion’s-head from the sun- temple of 
Nuserrfe (Fig. 57) were also wrought in the hardest stone. 

It had never been supposed that the artists of this remote 
age would attempt so ambitious a task as the production of 


a life-siz^ statue in metal; but the sculptorg and copper- 
smiths ol iiKmri pf ^eipi I ». celebration of thelimg’s' 
IfFsTjubilee, aceompUSheSewn thi&^(Figs. 53-54). Over a 

wooden core they wrought the face'^and figure of the king, 



stone, fo Spite of the ruinous state in which it now is^in 
spite of fracture and oxidation, the head is still one of the 


strongest portraits which have survived from antiquity. 
T|ie..gold=anaife.,.§l^,,|nv4d||Lifee.^^^^ art. In 

the .“gojd^honae" as his workshop was called",' he turned 
sculptor, and produced fbl^ 'thdbmpTes such cultus-statues 
oF the go<fe as, toe mla^iuScenl l^ure of the sacred hawk of 
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Hieracoppolls (Fig. 58), of which li^uibell round the head 
in the temple at that place. The body of beaten copper had 
perished; but the head, crowned with a circlet and sur- 
mounted by two tall feather-plumes, the whole wrought in 
beaten gold, was practically intact. The head is of one piece 
of metal, and the eyes are the two polished ends of a single 
rod of obsidian, which passes through the head froiti eye 
to eye. 

I n lellef . now greatly in demand for temple decoration, 
and the chapel of the mastaba-tomb, the JJfiyptian was con- 
fronted by the problem of foreshortening and perspective. 
He jmist put j)b|Bejte liaym^ roundness and thickness, upon 
a flat„surface. How this should be done had been deter- 
mined for him before the beginning of the Old Kingdom. A 
conventional style had already been established before the 
third dynasty, and that style was now sacred and inviolable 
tradition. While a certain freedom of development sur- 
vived, that style in its fundamentals persisted throughout 
the history of Egyptian art, even after the artist had learned 
to perceive its shortcomings. The age which produced it 
had not learned to maintain one point of view in the drawing 
of any given scene or object; two different points of view 
were combined in the same figure : in drawing a man a front 
view of the eyes and shoulders was regularly placed upon a 
profile of the trunk and legs. This unconscious incongruity 
was afterw^d^tllso^ extended to tmuporal felatiohs, and suc- 
celSsiv^nstants of time were combi ned in the saine scene. 
ACeeptihg these limitations, the rehefs of the Old Kingdom, 
which are really slightly modelled drawings, are often sculp- 
tures of rare beauty (Fig. 56). It is from the scenes which 
the Memphite sculptor placed on the walls of the mastaba- 
chapels that we learn all that we know of the life and cus- 
toms of the Old Kingdom. The exquisite modelling, of 
which such a sculptor was capable, is perhaps best exhib- 
ited in the wooden doors of Hesire (Fig. 59). 
reliefs were col oure .dfc.?o that when cogp^ted, we may call 
l£em raised and modelled paintings; at least they do not 
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fa)l wliMn the domain of plastic art, as do Clreek reliefs. 

lijWdOfjEfieaaJ^ at Mednm (FiK.55) :well illustratST 

^ 4 freedo^^ wim ^ the 

ian.. The cmaractensfie poise of the head, the slow walk, 
the sudden dnoop of the neck as the head falls to seize the 
worm, all these are the work of a strong and confident 
draughtsman, long schooled in his art. 

meal ability of the hic^est order. In tKTprScfice of this 
' ari^ the sculptor of the Old Kingdom comi)ares favourably 
even with modem artists. He was the only artist in the 
early orient wto could put the human body into stone, and 
living in a society such that he was daily familiarized with 
the nude form, he treated it with sincerity.and frankness. I 
cannot forbear quoting the words of ah unprejudiced clas- 
sical arclueblQgist, M. Charles Perrot. w ho says of the Mem- 
hite seulptors of the Ola Hini^om, ‘* It ]^enst .b e^J;Clmqwl- 
ed :&flLjteair.xayidnc^ works whjj±^M^^S5aLM..sur- 


lust be acknowl- 


SpH' orml^’llpi^Mte' ait as a whole. We know none of its 
greatest mast^, end only tim names of an artist or two 
during whole period of Egyptian history. 

It is only very recently that we have been able to discern 
the fnndaii:^tals of Old Hiingdom avcl^ Too little 

has been pj«seryed of ti^e hpriie and palace of the time to 
permit of si^ j^neralisiatip^ npou: the light and airy stylo 
of awMtect^ wM^ 

siv e. pi^^rved . 
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briefly noticed, the tei 




ployed only straigm: lines, these being perpendiculars and 
horizontals, very boldly and felieftously combined, tjio arnti^. 
although known,, ^as not employed as a mem ber in archi- 
tecte. In order to carry the roo?" acrosTtET TOld, 
the simplest of stone piers, a square pillar of a single block 
of granite was employed, or an already elaborate and beau- 
tiful monolithic column of granite supported the architrave. 
Tte8e,eoimma3,,.^,,garlieai known k-tbe. . hiniftry, of, nr^ i- 
teeture, m ust ha ve -been employe d beforethe Old Kingdom, 
for they aie fully'lflewloped in the PiftirDyMs!^^TL''|ey 
represent ajga%;;^yee (Fig. 60), the capjtal^teing^tfee^r^^ 
of foliage; or they ajre conc§;yed,.n«-MiW 
stalks, bearin^Jhe architrave the 

top, which form the capitf^ (Pigs. 60, 61). The proportions 
are faultless, and surrounded with such exquisite colonnades 
as these, flanked by brightly coloured reliefs, the courts of 
the Old Kingdom temples belong to the noblest architectural 
conceptions bequeathed to us by antiquity. Pigvpt thus 
. the so urce of columne4^i|§j^,C^^^ WJuJg^,tjhp 

Babylonlayb^Mers displayed ntkkleji^JrilUnm^^^ 
architectural’ effect to great masses, they were limitedtoflBil 
and the colonn^e, was unknown, to. v them; where as tiro 
Egyptian already, .at the close of the fourth ipillenniinn before 
Christ had solved the f undaiuental problem of g reg t architec- 
tufe, developing with the niost re:^ed.aJ*risi^^ sen^ and the 
Neatest medianicar skill the treatment of vpid^ and thus 
orij^hatihg the eplp;i^ade. 

ITHe ^e was* dealing with material things and developing 
material resources, and in such an age l ite.rj^ture has little 
ortfflB ity? it was indeed hardly I^prn apm'^ Thp^ 

some Wisdom of 




propably ITfeS 



_____ , mese 

afmg in written form, althpug 




Fio. 01. KleVATION' Oi? PARt OF Tn% (Jo^A>XXAI)E SURBOUNDIKG THE COURT OF 
THE P\aAMH> Temi^ia: of Kusebm: (Fifth Bynaaty). (After Borchardt.) 
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.which we possess, dates from 


scribes of tlie hma 
e QMestiaSKS, fram tiifi 


Middle Kiagdom. The priestl 
Oynasty*c^pTrec 


,e annals o 

P® bu^ 

of events, achjjeveiaents and temple donations, witliont lit- 
®r®^y 19 ,rjp- K is the oldest surviving fragment of, royal 
As ^iTdesIre l^LfieSP^tpahs,' ^ kw...at.^wdis 


annals. 

fih'ifij 



ness, inlong successions of siinjile sentences, each showing 
the same construction, but lacking expressed connectives.' 
Events and lionours common to the lives of the leading nobles 
were related by them all. in the identical words, so that con- 
ventional phrases had already gained place in literature not 
unlike the inviolable canons of their graphic art. There is no 
individuality. The m ortuary texts jn the pyraraids^splay 
sometimes a im(IOorce;i‘*ahd ah almost savage fire. They 
contain scattered fragments of the old myths but whether 
these had then enjoyed more than. an oral existence we 
do not know. Mutilated religious rwems, exhibiting in form^ 
the beginnings oTfiatarJcTisra, are Jinbeddea m this litwature. 



ll 

. 5 rii 


igin among men of the early world. Folk songs, the 

offspring of the toiling peasant's flitting fancyror ol per- 
sonal devotion of the household servant, were common then ^ 
as nojy, and in two of them which have survived, %e hear 
the shepherd talking with the sheep, ^ or the bearers of the 
sedan-chair assuring their lord in song that the vehicle is 
lighter to them when he occupies it, than when it is empty.® 
Music also was c ultivated ; and . there ^ ?ir 

rcyXSirX'tbe cmt. Thn inslrumfints ^ere a small 
ij^roT^^rtl^^'^rmer pTayed femds 

of^ a larger and a smaller. Instru^ai^^s , 

‘ 17292-4, 308 - 31 . 5 , 319 - 324 . *See infra, Fig. 30 . 

•Zeitsebrifl 38, 65; Davies, Dcr el-Ocbrawl, 11, pi. Vlll, 
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IK^ muMC p!laJ^”or to wiarextent the scale was understood, 

w<e oatt sa^ nothing. , 

Su^ in 80 far as we have been able to condense our 

nresent knbvdedge, was the active and aggressive age which 
unfolds before us, as the kings of the Thinite dynasties give 
way to those of Memphis. It now remains for us to trace 
the career of this, the most ancient state, whose constitution 


is etiU discernible. 


CHAPTEB YI 

THE PYRAMID BTHIDERS 

At the close of the so-called Second 
thirtieth century B. G., the Thinites were finally lodged 
from the position of power which they had maintained so 
well for over four centuries, according to M^etho, and a 
Memphite family, whose home was the “ White Wall 8^“®^ 
the ascendancy. But &ere is evidence that the - 

tic division recorded by Manethp h^ver 

‘final supremacy of Memphis may have been nothing more 
than a JiadualWsition thither by 
In any case the great queen, 

Khasekhemui, who was proba^i2l6l^|l.te?S.?^.^ 

Bynay; wafe evidently the mother oaqaer, jAgf 
miession ttie ra^oininance of J^mp^is becomes apM^t 

ffii'IhimtM tad pushed “ ”* 

nWv fostered ' For over five hundred yeais tha 

ments which it has left us. ®S® 

like attempting to reconstruct ® ^ vase^^ 

of Pericles,based entirely upon the ' 

and other material remmns i; pQ^jt icaV fife %iiich 

then unfolding m Athen ^ Egj^, bv^ ad 

a condition of state and foi^th^ thai tP 

never knew, yet it mu^^^^ . 


s is the impression 
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ments of the Old Kingdom, they are hut the skeleton, upon 
which we might put flesh, and endue the whole with life, if 
hut the chief literary monuments of the time had survived. 
It is a difiieult task to see behind these Titanic achievements, 
the busy world of commerce, industry, administration, so- 
ciety, art, and literature out of which they grew. Of half a 
millennium of political change, of overthrow and usurpation, 
of growth and decay of institutions, of local governors, help- 
less under the strong grasp of the Pharaoh, or shaking off 
the restraint of a weak monarch, and developing into inde- 
pendent barons, so powerful at last as to bring in the final 
dissolution of the state;— of all this we gain but fleeting and 
occasional glimpses, where more must be guessed than can 
be known. 

The first prominept figure in the Old Kingdom is that of 
Zos^ with wh om as we have said the Tlnrd Dyn asty . arose. 

nYjdnntly his^forceful government which firmly estab- 
lished Memphite supremacy. He continued the exploitation 
of the copper nunes in Sina^while in the south, he extended 
the ^onlSmC"* If we may credit a late tradition of the priests, 
the ']Ru:bu lffgt tribes of northern Nubia, who for centuries 
ai^i^*2o^r’s reigu continued to make the region of the first 
cataract unsaiC; Vere so cont ro l l ed by him that he, conl^ SX^nt 
tcnSffla:^ ‘the god of the qataract at least nominal posses- 
sSh oFToth sides qF!ipie river from Elephantine at the lower 
^en3 p|. j^e cataract up to Takompso, some seven ty five or 
ei^ghty mfiw above Jit. As this tradition was put forward 
hyjjlie priests of Isis in Ptolemaic times as legal support of 
qfertoh af their claims, t is not improbable that it contains 
a germ of fact,.? J 

of Zoser’S:ej|9j:te,j!yns .perhapai^ to 
® 9 ™^.!?lOhe great y^se^man, I mhotep, who was one of 
m chief advisers. Ip hriestly wis^my in magic, in the 
>{(nnnularion jpf, wise proytrbs, in medicine and architecture, 
.tiiis remarkable figure o^|!ioser’s reign left so notable a 
rapfUftalion th«|!t, his naipe w^ 'never forgotten. He was the 
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J patron spirit of the later scribes, to whom they regularly 
Pponred out a libation from the water jar of their writing- 
Poutfit before beginning their work.* The^Opp](gj§jtigL,c^ 
f proverbs centuries later, and two thousand five hundred years 
■ after his death he had become 1a goB" of medicine, in whom 
f the Greeks who caTliefliim Imouthes, recognized their own 
Asklepios.* A temple was erected Toliim near tlie Serapeum 
at jileinpliis, anB at the present day every museum possesses 
a"T)ronze statuette or two of this apotheosized wise man, the 
proverb-maker, physician and architect of Zoser. The 
priests wtio conducted the rebuilding of the temple of Edfu 
under the Ptolemies, claimed to be reproducing the structure 
formerly erected there after plans of Imhotep ; and it may 
therefore well be that Zoser was the builder of a temple there. 
I^netho records the tradition that stone building was first 
introduced by Zoser, whom he calls Tosorthros, and although, 
as we have seen, stone structures of earlier date are now 
known, yet the great ' re] )utation as a builder ascribed to 
Zoser ’s counsellor Imhotep is no accident, and it is evident 
that Zoser ’s reign marked the beginning of extensive build- 
ii^Jn stone.' ' reign the royal tombs were built of 
sun-dried bricks," only containing in one instance a gram ite 
^oor and in another a chamber of limestone. This briet 
tomb was greatly improved by Zoser, in whose time there 
was built' At Bet KhalT5f,'near Abydos, a massive brick mas-^ 
taba (Fig. 62), through one end of which a stairway ,,de-’’ 
scended, and passing into the gravel beneath the superstnwv 
ture, merged into a descending passage, which terminated' 
in a series of mortuary chambers.* The passage was closed 
in five places by heavy portcullis stones. This was the 
first of the two royal tombs now usually erected (see p. 71), 
In all probability Zoser himself never used this tomb, built 
so near those of his ancestors ; but assisted by Imhotep under- 
took the construction of a mausoleum on a more ambitious 

•Schaefer, Zeitechrift, 1898, 147-8; Gardiner, ibid., 40, 14«. 

» Sethe, Untersuch ungen, II. 

>Garstang, Mahasna and Bet Khali Af, London, J1802, 

8 
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pig 

'KSSnW; 


at Bet R-naimi, oiu ^ - f 

»™ttt'S5?'5®IyTUrty eight feet higji, some two 
hwttJrea S Wy seven feet wide, and an m«jton 
teLt fcng® from north to south. As his «W> 
he eniargdi » ’■P'>“ *•'= Sromd, and increased ite ® 

by wMiog five reetanguiar additions sni^mpoB^ upon 
ito t», ^ snioJier than its predecessor. Th|.resultjMS 
■t^«d strnet^on^^ ' 


taiMfuIar BupCTStrac^5;;;OT3?®tab'a^8t^ built 

B&SHra5iaTli#=^SM=^f'Fis successors, which imme- 
diately follo^d. It is ihe. first large .structure of stone 

power whioh,®a!lte* Zoser to erect so 
were continued by^Abs, other 
it is as yet 
hnow that we should 
"lo:|tiS'tiie two gr^CJtonf wramids of Daslmr.. 
tPhese vaU ahd splendid monuments, the earliest pyramids, 
Safe ajlitlking testimony to the prosperity and power of this 
[|t^«^iy: 1§U(ih colossal structures make a powerful 
^an^'l^lEe Imagination, but we cannot picture to our- 
m^rnil m the vaguest terms the course of events that 

produced them. They leave a host of questions unan- 
prouu^ ; . T, a . . - 4wv«i.«ty, the nation ^as enjpy- 


for 


I n^n 


iia 4 he,:| 


VI, 1411 - 7 .'' 


S aininistration nponj^ 

^.^tbe copper 
„riSi^s and 

^Pn mtera 8 ts_a%Jw^peninsulj 
Jhat he ’^ras iate 

1 . meyAfeerc 

•I, 168 - 9 . 
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one of the mines was named after him:* a thousand years 
later it is his achievements in this region, with which the 
compared their own^^,||ip^ that hfee 

it had been done there “since the days of Snefru”;® «nd 
together with ^e local divinlSST^or Soped, 
proTEection was invoked as a patron god of the region by thOj 
venturesome officials ‘who risked their lives for the Pharaoh' 
there* (Fig. 65). 13e regulated the eastern fro ntier , and it 
is not unMeljr that we ahouid attribute to him fte erection 
of ^e fortresses at the Bitter Lakgs in th eJtst)u nus of Suez, 
which existed alrea^ in the Fifth Dynasty. Beads and 
statioiis in the eastern Delta still bore his pi^ine fifteen hun- 
dred years after his death.* In the west it is not improb- 
able that he already controlled one of the norftern_,oases. * 
More than all this, he opened up commerce with 
and sent a fleet of forty vessels, to the Phoenician coast to 
])rociire cedar logs from the slopes of Lebanon.® Following 
tEFexample of JSoser,' he was equally aggressive in tfie^uBi, 
where he conducted a canipailh "against horthejna Nubia, 
bringing back seven thousand prisoners, and two hundred 
thousand large and sinall cattle- 

P^®rfuf and prosperous, as “Lord of 
Li^pds . ” also‘"eTeet8<rwrf6mbs. at 

"Medum, b^eSHlSCe^his and the fayum. It was begun, 
TifeTthat of ZoserTas a mastaba of limestone, with the tomb 
chamber beneath it. Following Zoser, the builder enlarged 
it seven times to a terraced structure, the steps in which 
were then filled out in one smooth .slope from top to bottom 
at a different angle, thus producing the first pyramid (Fig. 
64). Snefru ’s other pyramid, far larger jnd more .Imjpps- 
ing, nd^dominates the group at Dashur, ILgp the CToair 

esftuiTding f us; faf attempted hy; %^ 

/Third Dyhasty in the arts. A newly found inscription 


>LD, II, 137g. *1.731. 

* I, 105, 5; 312, 1. 21. 

' I, 174, I. 9. ‘ I. 140. 


* 1 .,. 


T I. 140. 
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sh.QWsf that Snefru ’s mortuary endowments here were still 
respected three hundred years later. 

With.Sriefru^the rising tide of prosperity and power has 
reacfi^ffiB jiijjh level which made the subsequent spl^dour 
of Kingdom possible. With him there had also 
j and official class, 

I "wose life we have already sketched,— a class who are no 
longejt* intent with the simple brick tombs of their ancestors 
'St'^bydos and vicinity; Their splendid mastabas of hewn 
Imiestone are still grouped as formerly about the tomb of 
the king whom they served. It is the surviving remains in 
these imposing cities of the dead, dominated by the towering 
mass of the pyramid which has enabled us to gain a picture 
of the life of the great kingdom, the threshold of which we 
have now crossed. Behind us lies the long slow develop- 
ment which contained the promise of all that is before us ; 
but that development also we were obliged to trace in the 
tomb of the early Egyptians, as we have followed him from 
the sand-heap that covered his primitive ancestor to the 
colossal pyramid of the Pharaoh. 

The passing of the great family of which Snefru was the 
most prominent representative, did not, as far as we can now 
see, effect any serious change in the history of the nation. 
Indeed Khufu, the great founder of the so-called Fourth 
Dyn^tSr%X.BOssil^ Third. He 

had in his fiar^m at least a lady who had also been a favourite 
of Snefru. Bu t it is evide ntJha t noj ^a Mem - 

p Mt^„... He caj^ A tp^^cl^ fflwIleE ^t ne^ jmodern 
Beni Ha ^n." which was after w^ard^jFor this~reason, called 
‘‘MenayyKSSi^/^"*^urse of I^ura’’ ; and his name in its 
full form, * * Khnnm -Qtufi^^^ wKicff means “Khnum protects 
me,’^ is n farther hint of his oH^n, containing as it does the 
name of T ^nnw^ the ^ ram-headed god of Menat-Khufu. 
.fjiiewise,, after his death, one of his mortuary priest;i„ jvas , 
j have no Jseans^ 

iotteSiafcte a provincial town succeeded in, 

Les MaatatMia B l = Roug€, Inscriptions Hi^rogl., 78. 
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supplanting the powerful Snefru and becoming the founder 
laTajaft^iy^p. We oniy see him' looming grandly from the 
Pharaohs of his time, his greatness pro- 
'^IsLOd- by the noj^le tomb which he erected at Gizeh, oppo- 
site modem Cairor''lt'has now become the chief project of 
the state to furnish a vast, impenetrable and indestructible 
resting place for the body of the king, who concentrated upon 
this enterprise the greatest resources of wealth, skill and 
labour at his command. How stroiig ,and effective must have 
been the organization pf IGiufu’s government we appreciate 
. W |o^ft,iQ,easure livh^ . ^e learn th at hiis pyr a mid co ntains 
i ^ome two millio n three hu ndred thousand blocks' each ^^g h- 
'l^n g op the avera^ iwo'.andii half tons.* The mere organiza- 
' tion of labour involved in the quarrying, transportation and 
proper assembly of this vast mass of material is a task which 
in itself must have severely taxed the public offices. Herod- 



i — , — — ~ ° 

( t weS& yea rs, and Petrie has shown that these numbers are 
! quite cre&We. ThVmamteiiance of this city of a hundred 
iKo&aittd labourers, who were non-prCducing and a constant 
burden on the state, the adjustment of the labour in the quar- 
ries so as to ensure an uninterrupted accession of material 
around the base of the pyramid, will have entailed the devel- 
opment of a small state in itself. The blocks were taken 
out of the quarries on the east side of the river south of 
Cairo, and at high water, when the flats were flooded, they 
were floated across the valley to the base of the pyramid hill. 
Here an enormous stone ramp or causeway had been erected, 
a labour of ten years if we may believe Herodotus, and up this 
incline the stones were dragged to the plateau on which the 
pyramid stands. 

so fpmidgMe but in is the ijipst remarkable 

malerial enterprise known to us in th.if early world, for the 
most ponderous masonry in the pyramid amazes the modem 
beholder by its fineness. It was but five centuries since the 

^ Petrie^ Gizeh. 
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^crudifti granite floor of the tomb of Usephais at Abydos was 
laid, ^d perhaps not more than a century since the earliest 
stone structure now known, the limestone chamber in the 
Itomb of Khasekhemui at the same place was erected. The 
pyramid is or was about four hundr ed an d eighty on e feet 
high, and its square Ha^' tneasured^me s^^^ hunar^ and 
' fifty five foet on a side, but the average error is “less than a 
ten thousandth of the side in equality, in squareness and in 
level”;* although a rise of ground on the site of the monu- 
ment prevented direct measurements from corner to comer. 
Some of the masonry ■finish is so fine that blocks weighing 
tons are set together with seams of considerable length, show- 
ing a joint of one ten thousandth of an inch, and involving 
edges and surfaces “equal to optician’s work of the present 
day, but on a scale of acres instead of feet or yards of mate- 
Vrial.”® The entire m onument is of lime stofle, except the^ 
main sepulchral chamber and tEe~ construction chambersj 
above it, where the workmanship distinctly deteriorates;^ 
/ The latter part, that is the upper portion, was evidently built 
\ with greater haste than the lower sections. The passages 
were sMlfully closed at successive places by plug-blocks and i 
portettllijsses of granite; while the exterior, clothed with an 
exquisitely fitted casing of limestone (Fig. 66), which has 
since been ^qua^ried away, nowhere betrayed the place' of 
entrance located in the eighteenth course of masonry above 
die base near the centre of the north face. It must have 
been a cour^^us monarch who from the beginning planned 
this the js;reatest mass of masonry ever put together by , 
human hands; and; there are evidences in the pyramid of atj 
least two chmiges of plan. Like all the pyramidoid monu- 
ments whu^ precede it, it W'as therefore probably projected 
on a smi^r sc^ hut before the work had proceeded too 
far to prevent; by complieatlnn of the interior passages, the 
plan was enlarged to present enormons base, covering 
an area of thirteen acres. . small pyramids, built for 

members of family, stand in a line close by on the 

^‘Pejtrie, History of %ypt, I, p. 4b» “Ibid, 
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east. The pyramid was surrounded by a wide pavement of 
limestone, and on the east front was the temple for the mor- 
timry service of Khufu, of which all but portions of a splen/ 
did basalt pavement has disappeared. The remains of the 
causeway leading up from the plain to the temple still rise 
in sombre ruin, disclosing only the rough core masonry, 
across which the modern village of Kafr is now built. 
Further south is a section of the wall which surrounded the 
town on the plain below, probably the place of Khufu 's resi- 
dence, and perhaps the residence of the dynasty. In leaving 
the tomb of Khufu our admiration f or the monument . 
whether stirred by itTvaird lmengiCTi^ or by the fineness of 
i ^ masonry should not o bscurelts^ real an d final srgnifica nce ; 
pytoM, .lOhe earjjjjst aiL^ 

witness surviving from the ancient world to the final emer- 
genc e of organized society from pr ehisto ric chaos and local 
. c ^i@! ^^lEniriebmiirg^f~die uhSeri 

the power of a far-reaching and comprehensive centraliza-* 
tion effected by one controlling mind. 

Khufu ’s name has been found froin Desuk in the north- 
western’^dTSuBastis in the eastern Delta, to Hieraconpolis 
'i n fhe "sdu^"hui'Ve know., alm^sf. notbiftfiT 
aehieverner!its„ He continued pp(?r^_ti9pj„tp.^tbe.. pjpjp^jila of 
perhaps opened for the first time, and in any ca^ 
kept workmen in the alabaster q uarry of Hatnu b; and Ptole-\ 
maic tradition also made him the builder of a Hathor temple J| 
at Dendera.* It will be evident tBat all the^r§^|!^jf 
nation were completely at Bis dBsposjfil.aiid u^de;rj|ii8 ^j^ntr^lj 
his^lBldesf ' son , as was custpinary in the i^puj^,,.lC)yn^ty, 
wasi vizier and^cHief Judge ; while the two 
fEni537 * who wepe in charge of the work in fee quawies, 
Veje the as we have ^n. 

The most, ^pwej fpljEs^cfs were kept ..w,i1^, 1?^® 
r oyal lLbu8& and thus a great state was^sway^^ ^t. th^^,m®^~ 
arch.!8 sl ightes t' ’'#1 ^ am "for mafly.. years ^Id to its ^9^!®^ 
S, ii'e creation of his “tomb. An obscure king, Dedefre or 

IT jy 0 * BUmicheii Denaera^ p. 15. 
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Radedef, whose connection witli the family is entirely uncer- 
tain, seems to have succeeded Khufu. His modest pyramid 
has been found at Aburoash, on the north of Gizeh, but 
De^fre himself remains with us only a name, and it is pos- 
sible that he belongs near the close of the dynasty. 

It is uncertain whether his successor, Khafre, was his son 
of hot. But the new king’s name, which means *‘ His Shi n- 
ing is Re,” like that of Dedefre, would indicate the political 
iriBuence of the priests . of Be at Heliopolis. He bllU t a 
pyramid (Figs. G8, 70) .besi^ethat of KhMu, but it is some- 
wSatsmaller and distinctly imefior Imr^rkmanship. It wa s 
given a sumptuous appearan ce by maWng the lower mo st 
secHoi^qf casing^! granite frorathe first cataract. Scanty 
remains oFtEe'^yraimJ-tem^e'birffie'east'side are still in 
place, from which the usual causeway leads down to the 
margin of the plateau and terminates in a splendid granite 
building (Fig. 69), which served as the gateway to the cause- 
way and the pyramid enclosure above. Its interior surfaces 
are all of polished red granite and translucent alabaster. In 
a well in one hall of the building seven statues of Khafre 
were found by Mariette. We have had occasion to examine 
the best of these in the preceding chapter.^ This splendid 
''entrance stands beside the Great Sphinx, and is still usually 
termed the “temple of the sphinx,” with which it had, how- 
ever,, nojthing to do. Whether tlie sphinx itself is the work\ 
of Khafre is not yet determined. In Egypt the sphinx is 
an oft recurring portrait of the king, the lion’s body sym- 
bolizing the Pharaoh’s power. The Great Sphinx is there- 
fore the portrait.pf a Pharaoh, and ah obscure reference to 
Khafre in an inscription between its forepaws dated fourteen 
hundr^ years later in the reign of Thutmose TV,® perhaps 
shows that in those times he was considered to have had 
something to do with it. Beyop^i these buildings we know 
nothing of Hhhfrh’s fi^eds, but these show clearly that the 
great state which Khufu had done so much to create was 
still, firmly controlled by the, PJheraph. 

‘Fig. 48 «Bd pi 103. *11,816. 
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Un der Khafre’s successor, Menkrire . jMwever, if the size 
^ tlie royal pyramid is an adequate basis for judgment, the 
power of the royal hou^ was no longer so absolute. Moreover, 
the vast jpjramids which his two predecessors had erected 
may have so depleted the resburees of the state that Menkure 
was a ot able to extort more from an exhausted nation. The 
third pyramid of Gizch which we owe to him, is less tliah 
. half as high as th ose of Khufu and Khaf re ; its ruined temple 
1 recently excav^e^d byTEeTsner, unfinished at his death, was 
faced with sun-dried brick, instead of sumptuous granite, 
by his successor. Of his immediate successors, we possess 
contemporary monuments only from the rei gn of Rheps e- J 
s^f. . Although we have a record that he selected the site 
for his pyramid in his first year,^ he was unable to erect a 
monument sufficiently large and durable to survive, and we 
do not even know where it was located ; while of the Achieve- 
ments of this whole group of kings at the close of the 
Fourth Dynasty, including several interlojiers, who piay 
now have assumed the throne for a brief time, we know 
nothing whatever. 

The century and a half during which the Fourth Dynasty 
maintained its power was a period of unprecedented splen- 
douFin the history of the Nile valley people, and as we have 
seen, the monuments of the time were on a scale of grandeur 
which was never later eclipsed. I t reached Jts 
point in Khufu, a nd af ter probably a slight declm ^najcfae 
rmgn of Khafre, Menkur e was no longer able to coinn aand-thfi 
closely centralized power which the family hadso s uccess- 
f^S lFnmain erup ^ time . It pa^ed a^, leavin g 
the grou p of nine pyramids at Gizeh^ s an imperishab le 
witii^'pf its ar»d"^wer . They .were counted in 

classiclGnGiiS^amohg fhe "se^n wonder^ of the world, ^nnd 
thef arrraay fhe only surviving wonder of the seven. • 
The cause of tlie M of , the Fpnrth Dynasty, while not clear 
in the^aelails; is in the main outlines tolerably certain. The.A 
priests of ^ at Helic^oiis,..??hose.M»en^,,a 

‘irisi. 
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idle hour 




s,son s. while thej 
wise mm m old. 


^^A.%^BP9S!„i!PiB,Qe Harzo zef told me hn* that tiiere^ 


latt^j, aft^r he had offered some examples of his i:emarjk:a1)le 
powers, reluctantly told the kme m resnonse to onesiions. 
that tne three children soon to be bom bv the wife of a cer- 

7?rttepai^eSjB» wiJttte 

at this miormation the wise man assured him that there was 
no reason for his melancholy, saying, ** Thy son, hi s son, Snd^ 
llien bniTbl them,’’ hieamng “Thy son sliairMgfe*li!8H^^ 


conclusion 


ana after 
. of the la 


ronTor 


these three chil 
lut it undouDte 


rwenm 


lo*^r^w the ihr'ee children finally became Pharaohs, for 
it narrates with many picturesque details and remarkable 
prodigies how the children were born wearing all the insignia 
of royalty. The names given these children bv the disguisgd 
divinities who' assisted at their birJt|j„,i:§r6 : Userkaf , Sahnr e 
ancTl^^i, the names of the first three kings of. the Eifth 
Dynasty. Although the popular, tmdition Jmew oi Pj|iI|,| 5 <ro 

.aje -FScth'.P'iT^Wly. .aftkttife lavi^jssr 

heard^qf D edefr e, Shepseskaf and others whose reigns had 
leHlap greatj^ramids, it ney^|th^|ftS|,^^^y^ 
tiai conteniig^, of JhPfP, wests pf j% and ip. kernel at 

fa mj.,fefetolgajp 

the popular form of what is now the atate fiefeoa.:. e yjry 

resfcffii“i) ^T M jjir* 

a£ g^ty ' ara asTga to mie .ksrssTKrc. 


i Itoy siiow plain traces of the origin aserj|i^ 

t “Tpsisn y^ J>e yf»8^b at 

the cb»^rm ust mya.rlably.^fe^ a 

"'t¥?*iV~l'- r.il_ t^A ,;;«* 


e«®tpm wmgSL, 

> II, 187-212. 
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strictly to enforce in the Fourth Dynasty. Before jhis name, 
musriibw he placed a new titfC^o^f Pe.” Sesi'des the 
old * ‘Horns’* title andXn^ title representing Horns tram- 
pling upon the symbol of Set, this new designation “Son of 
Be” was the fifth title peculiar to the Pharaohs, later produc- 
ing the complete Pharaonic titulary as it remained through- 
out their history. Their adherence to the cult of Be as the 
sta^ religion jjar cxc^^ce fonnd immediate and practical 



Fig, 71, Restoration of the Sun-Temple of Nusebbe at Abusir. 
. ( After Borchardt. ) 


expression in the most splendid form. By the royal r eside nce 
near lalbrMemm n^a^"^mger^ed ^ magnificent temple 
t Q,l^e STO eac h beanng a pjgasjjip f ‘ Ee^ ” 

or “Satisractlon of Be.” These sanctuaries are all of the 
same essentiaTpan : a large fore-court with cultus chambers 
on each side, and a huge altar ; while in the rear, rising from 
a mastaba-like base was a tall obelisk (Fig. 71). This was 
the s^bol of the god, standing exposed to the sky, and there 
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•“was tlierefore no holy of holies. There are reasons for sup- 
posing that the obelisk and connected portions of the build- 
ing were but an enlargement of the holy of holies in the 
temple at Heliopolis. The interior of the walls was covered 
with sculptured representations of the production of life, 
with scenes from the river, swamps and marshes, the fields 
and the desert, and ceremonies from the state cult (Fig. 72) ; 
while the outside of the temple boi’e reliefs depicting the 
warlike achievements of the Pharaoh. On either side of 



In the upper right hand corner, the anointing of the Pharaoh^s foot, 

the sanctuary on a brick foundation were set up two ships 
representing the two celestial barcjues of the sun-god, as he 
sailed the heavens morning and evening. The sanctuary, 
was richly endowed^ and its service was maintained by a ^ 
corps of priests of five different ranks, besides an “over- l 
seer” who had charge of the temple property. As the line , 
of kings grew, and with it the number of temples increased, t 

‘I, 169, 8. 





1#^BT ;0F ■, i»7PT. 

of thdiold tompte aasumed foncfioss likewiist] 
|m new one, We can follow these ten^pl^s one for each 
kipg at least into the reign of Isesi, the eighth monarch of 
the line.* En joying wA a^th and distinction such as had been 
possessed by no ofSci^l god of earlier times, Be gain^ a 
position pf Jn%once which he never again lost. Throng h' 
l^^^ejora^of the Egyptian state bega n to pass ovfer in to 
the world of the gods, and the myths from now on were domi- 
Bated and strongly colorqred by him, if indeed some of them 
di3 noF owe their origin to the exalted place which Re now 
occii|>ied. In the sun>myth he became king of Upper and 
Lower Eg3^t and, like a Pharaoh, he had ruled Egypt with 
Thoth as his vizier. 




tion wjajcn i e itieli^ in the Eourth Dynasty as vizier and efiief 

another famfy, with.3jpL, 
„ thrPBKb.4yje..gen- 
wonld almost seem 
Jbe pi^ts OT Ftah and Jhe priests of Heliopolis had 
^<^pop^ause, dividing the power between them, so 
Phat the high priest of Be became Pharaoh, and the followers 
of JPtah received the viziership. In any ca se the Pharj 

Thi8.hk^yta..4»CS^^^ so striking 

"was now com- 


I no w com - 
j^overnors were each gammg 
old IB his nome as the gener^ions 





strongw a nd stroiM^er fw 

^W^?:dw?s|ly ,was nobles who had 

assist^ , ip, jts . rise to powpr, is pls^ io be discerned, in IHe 
.ppp^fip^t, by line, of his palace 

SPY W middle Egypt 

<^led ,pe * ljfew TowUp ,”* to which office he added the 
ihcoi^, of t]iyo prT^tibow in ti^e vicinity, which had been 

iBo^ardt^e^hr. 1. Sben, p. 13. «I, sis ff. 



establi^ed by Menkure, aii4 probably pterionsly hbld by a 
favourite of the Fourth Dynasty. But the endotraieiit estab- 
lished by the Fourth Dynasty was respected. 

While Userk af, as the founder of the new dvnastv. mav 
have had enough tHn^malie^lgcurelEe su^^ssion of his 

1* 1 1 1 A. 1 « . 
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hgJI^s left Ills name^ on the rocks at the first cataract. 
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1S2S1S .^?Pctioimry of the government. Under laesi. 


LS?il»PMscmusnes8 of the official can no longer 


or the first time we nhd under 




.^edition was carried out unde rE^ommand ofn certain 

Qi(ie^;'-‘lt':|8:hut'Y£l£TOhrriskg^p^^^^^^ 

ft w€Y.m.ac^f»iy 

power with which^the Pharaoh will find more and more diffi 
culty in dealing as time passes. There is perhaps another 
e yttofig th4i^ - Pyaa s t^. kM. M. .Ipn ger possesse d 
Jgower en;i9yoc[^.,t®;^e^,tC W5? .oP^e 

’^^ai’^testy. ThdrJimestone,^XJgS2i^?.J^^ *iftWS 

the desert margin south of Gizeh, at Abusir and Sakkara, 
are small. — less than half as high as the great pyramid^a^ 
the core is of such poor construction, being largely loose 
blocks, or even rubble and sand, that they are now in com- 
plete ruin, each pyramid being a low mound with little sem- 
blance of the pyramid form. TayL£^l£all^toSgXy 9 Lft.e 
earlier Pharaohs was thus visibly weakening, and it was 
S# ftat they^ojjldJ^^^^ 

tomb msijcn aih enormous proportion of the nati on aLwealth. 
The transitional period of the Fifth Djnasty, lasting prob- 
ably A Cightury arid a quarter, during which nine kings 
m^ned was therefore one of significant j^.tjiy£al_deYeto 
i^nt, and in iriaterial civilization one of distinct pr^ress. 
Xft and i ndustr y flourished as before,^ and,, 

Isesi^ vmier and chief judge comppsed hw^,^over:b^^^ 

jieady discussed. 

S ^ived.aJ orgLXQXte-feQu.S^^ 

hmvviitfnoiit thp mud ptiioved constant jatteim and the 


larger sanctuaries were given endo wments * commensurate 
the more elaborate daily offerings on the king’s behalf. 


It is this pe rio d which has pres eryM -Qur %st relipousJiter- 
■ *t, i64:-ie7, :■ 
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78), the !«»t,*H« of th? .4ya»sty, 

^ » j * 1 . XV ^ in 


jeCAia njuxi'ju wc; uotvc u.JiOi2uoacu« xxo muat uj. lausua .. 

oelong to a still earlier gge and some of them originated in| 
pred^astic 'times, t hey repr esent a much earlier form of lan-j 
iguage and belief than thpso of the*generation tp which the^ 
^lyramid of Unis bp^pngs. 



flH AFTER VII 

THE SIXTH DYNASTY: THE DECLINE OP THE OLD 

KINGDOM 


In the fullest of the royal lists, the Turin Papyrus, there 
is no indication that the line of Menes was interrupted until 
the. close of the reign of Unis. That a new dynasty arose 
at this point thgre can be no douEr*'mTl'r readerKas 
already perceived, the movement which brought in this new 
dynasty was due to a stru^:^le of the local aovernors for a 
larger degree of power and liberty. The^esfeabbshment^ 
tEerifln TTynasty by ine influence of the jKuop^taft party 
^given them the o|)gor to^ They gamed 

hereditary hold upon their offices, and the kings of that 
y[amily had never been able to regain the complete fioptrol 
them maintained by the Fourth Dynasty. Gradually' 
the local governors had then shaken off the restramSf^ffie 

after th^gn,^ 

ums, they succe^ed in overthrowing the Fifth Dynastj^, 
tBeVlig&me'land^^ barons, each . firmly entrenched in his' 
imiffi^^or^jg^. angrmmn tam mg |^^he^edi.tery...daii^ ^ 

ter of cour^ apd th gffle;n who had once bom^ it 
themselve s great chi ef” or “g reat lord ** 
nome.“^"‘T hey t hfi 

ii^ state Jby a proee§s..flf aggrandi;»ment on^,tb§/lljai^^ 

like that which resolved the fe 
lovingian empire into duchies, landgraviates or petty piP^ 
cipalities. The new , lo r d a ^were.^not able 
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tenure, unconditionally hereditary, but here the Pharaoh still 
laintained a powerful hold upon them ; for at tlie death of a 
pmehis position, hia fief and his title must be conferred upon 
bejpberiting son , by the gracious favour of the monarch. 
fll»ll(>fflar<?hs or “great lords” ar^loyaLailteeis 
, PHggting; his commissions k 
'the greatest zeal in his cause; but thfi y ^re ho 

PPon^of the monarch as to huild their tombs 



S5^^: *^e iShd* them excavated in" the" clii^s at ElTepfian- 


tine^ Kasr-Sayyad, Shekh-Sa'id and Zawiyet el-Hfetin, or 
built of masonry at Abydos. They devote much attention 


t(^he development apd prosperity of their great domains, 
andjone pf them.eyen tells how he brought in emigrants from 
tQ, settle in the feebler taWhs and infuse 
newiblood into the less productive districts of his own nome.' 

The diief administrative bond which united the nomes to 
the c entMIggyernment of the Pharaoh will have been the 
but the Pharaoh found it necessary to 
exert, general control ovprjfie’ great group of fiefs, which 
i^^mpn^d his kin gdom ^nd already toward the end! of 
tjtii^Eifth iiynasty he had therefore appointed over the whole 
of tiie valley above the Delta a “governor of the South,” ] 
throu gh ,whpm he was able const ant ly to exert governmental^ 
pt‘fe^au rg..’Upc>h th-g.sQu.ihern nom ; there seems toT&ave been 
n§*^ifespbndihg *‘^g6yerhdr 0 the North,” and we may 

Mme- 

. over the kings still feel themselves . to be kings of_ the South 
governing the North. 

t The seat of government, the diief royal residence, as before 
in the vicinity of Memphis, was still called the “ISQate 
YTall,” but after the obscure reign of Teti 11, the first king 
dl^e hew dynasty, the pyramid-city of his successor, the 
powerful pe|h I, was so close to the “White Wall” that 
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the name of his pyramid, “Men-nofer,” corrupt^ by the 
.S5§§te.fetJS§5Jphi?> rapidly became the name of the city and 
“TOte Wall” survived only as an archaic and poetic desig- 
nation of the place. a^ ^ j^tij^tration of 


had become a matter of sufficient 

ipir&^orarizieii^B^^^^ 

pnmgoBatecontrol, receiving the tifTe ^^governor or the pyra-| 
mia-eity or 'governor of city merely, for it nowl 
became customary to speak of the residence as Ihie “jsity-’* 
No’^l^standing thorough-going changes, th4 ji§K’,^J^sty 
continue d . tha.roflicial cult maintained' 1)y . their , predeces- 
sprs. Ee remamed supreme and the’old foundations were 
respggted. - 

In spite of the i n d ep endence-of the new nobles, it is evident 
that Pepi I po ssesse d the igcessary. force to hold them wejl 
in hand. His monuments, large and s mall, are found 
feroughput Sg^t? ' S^VTegan also tfi^^iiographies of t!^p 
oBSaluof*1EEp time, a®irding" us a picture of the busy life 
of the seif-satisfied maghales of that distant age; while to 
these we may fortunately add also their records at the inines 
and in the quarries. Loyalty now detaands no mpig^ l^pn 
a' relief showing the king as he worships his gods or sriaites 
his" enemiesV and' this done the vanity of the commander of 
the expedition and his fellows may be gratified in a record 
of their deeds or adventures, which becomes longer and 
longer as time passes. Pepi I sent hi s chief. architect jnd 
the two “treasurers, of th^^Cfod,” besides the master builder 
of his pyramid, and a body of artisans, to thejjuarries^j^^ 
Haramamat to prbcufe ’He hecessay fine.,,|tppg,.fpp hip pyra- 

ad, ey foyal 

three otBpr Thfpipiptions, giving a full list of their names and 
titles^ At ie;alabaster quarry^, olHatpi^B th£,ESMSLof 
the SouC whf;:waa also 
recorded .execution of a cornkgsipp., , fo^^ 


*1, 295^S0i. 


'I, 3M-fi. 
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& performed none of the duties once devolving «pon 
incuinbentSi that the actual administrators of many offices 
amd the ;dtd -tear-filter 

S^r4^new regime, 

rcs&Msm. ’'h? T?<t,ss I*!? 

t^ ra qk d l: the royal c oh-tti — 

wm pm promoted to a superior cus- 
toy^'domins, and in this„.capacity he 
h^so^i^'SejoyfiT favour ^ 

afl' miTS e ^ with one eol- 

ki^tHrosecute the cfse/ PepU:-..fe9a jtroyeto single 

“attacKed to his fortunes andio 
WEdiise. fo.the heart, of |ho southern country he 


[and ittade hiia goyerpor -r 

Ihm fiiyi aheomtEe Iwo sisSrs of the nomarch of ,Thgw» 
Iboth b^ijag tiiie iame ssfflp* Eaekhnes-Menre, 
*beQ«toj^S^ «r fK* two kines who followed him* 





^m as lar nortbasthe highlandfi of PalefltinftTgr This 
marks the oorthernmost advance of the ph araohs of the Qld 
' Kfrigdo'fff,"’hiid is in accordance with the discovery of a 
Sixth JOyaasty scarab at Gezer below Jerusalem, in strata 
below those dated in the Middle Kingdom. 
count of Ahe.^ in Ms^Mpgrajahyis 
.^h2ja2it.^a5a<?JsyMc..eyideBces,pt.t^^^ 
spirit of the early.EgYDtian. 

Having thus firmly established his family at the head of the 
state, the fact that Pepi I’s death, a^ftigr a,yoji€R 
twenty years, left his son, X'^irnwe, to administer the kisg- 
^om as a mere youth, seems noi m the least tp have sbafean 
ilsTortuges.' "l&temere immediately: ^appointed .thai, Ihe old 
servant of his house^ as governor of thi^jSsuth,® under whose 
trusty jguid^pce all wefflt well. The powerful nobles of me 


trusty jguiqe 
southern froatie r were, also zeaLoBOBJfc 

bk^^i^HIving on the^siahd of Elephant! 

ra7&e K^rac£ " 
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The enterprisiog yotmg monareh then commissioned Uni to 
estafiJisn^ finbroken connection by water with the granite 
quarries,, by opening a succession of five ‘canals throiigh...the 
int ervening |gram te torriers of the cataract; and the faithful 
’bS^SmCIW^ besides ‘ffie building of 

seven boats, launched and laden with great blocks of granite 
in only one year/ 

Tlig jnncth was too difiicult of access, too distinctly sep- 
arated -„by naiturai limits' from the valley of the Nile fpr 
^^(JEb grfmhs of this distant age to attempt more in Asia 
/m^p t^.iiefense of their frontier and the protection, of lEeir 
^imning enterprises in Sinah The only barrier between 
the south, however, was the cataract region. Mer- 
f hnd npw made the first c,atnract passable for Nile ppsts 
atl^n yater. and a closer control, if not the conquest of 

it. not of its'^f a 
country . •y hich the agricultural Egyptian could utilize. The 
strip of cultivable, soil between the Nile and the desert on- 
either hand was in Nubia so scapty, even in places disap- 
pearing altogether, that its ^^ajgngujtural value 
|,Sflyfe!yy«l£^ in the desert on. the east con- 

' and iron ore* was 

plentiful a lso, although no wof longs of it have been found 
, there. fur^er»inre..fte. only gateway to 

toe rj^ ions of. the south, with,^^ 14 ch constant trade was now 
Siptoed.^.. ,BesidM..gold4 ‘ 


sent down toe river 

ebrai;^s;panierjkins and iynry; while 
kli c^he^ame route, from .Eunt an to e countries further 
s^la"m e^ myrrh , fragr ant gum s and resing and aromatic 
.^opds.- 

IPaaraoh should command tois route . We know little of the 
negro and negrnid»toib6S.^..l|i;ipl^ the catarast„|egion 
time, fon^ 

0 . . _ |>f Wawal^ xte nding we ll toward the second 

»i,3«. ■ ;■ ' ' 

ItMdik^te der Metalle., pp. 81, 83 sq. 
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was know n as^JCus^jalthough the name does not commonly 
occur on tlie monuments until the Middle Kingdom. In the 
upper half of the huge “S” formed by the course of the Nile 
betweenjthe junction of the two Niles and the second catar- 
aSf was included £he territory of the powerful^ Mgzc^ who 
afterward appeared as 'auxiliaries in the Egyptian army lp^ 
s^ph, numbers that the Egypjjan word for soldier Ultlmatejiy 
becaffljB ‘ * M ato i, ’ * a late (Coptic) form of Mazoi. Probably 
on the wesToF the Mazoi was the land of Yam, and between 
Ya m' and Ma zoi on t|^^south and: Waw^t gg j|ie,,nortli”w(Sre 
disifibttted several tribes, of whom. Irthet a nd Setiiu|: were 
the most important. The last two, together withwawat, 
were,. sometimes united under' one chief.^ AHjlhesg.. Mbes 
were still in the barbarous stage. They -dwelt in squalid 
isettrements of mud huts along the river, or beside wells in 
the valleys running up country from the Nile ; and besides 
the flocks and herds which they maintained, they also lived 
upon the scanty produce of their small grain-fields. 


Doubtless utilizing his new canal^ Merpare. now devoted 
spg^Jj^ntidh to’' the exproKalEioh of^ these re^ns. *TCs 
power was so respected by the chiefs of Wawat, Irthet, Mazoi 
and Yam that they furnished the timber for the heavy cargo- 
boats buH t by Uni for th,e granite blocks which he took op| 
at the^st , cate, fast.* In his fifth year Mernere did what 
^imP^araoh before hini had ever done, in so far as we are 
mfonned'. at the tet catoct 

leaninT’^on hiT ^l, 

his pre^ep ce. The iiBprecedented nature of the event 
mated in the accom£ra^ng^i^c?iption : J^Thejaamine: of 
.king himself, appearing behind the hill-country [o 



Irthet and Wawat ( 


33fi. *1. 324. 


•I, 316-ai8. 
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“ tad n.e^5&i| 
r« .he Utle " 

St^Sfcho^l^ int& the barhariansjOB..fe;f 

MSfsSSxfe 

Shl^Si^andof Elepha^^ 


KStQ go alone 

iSeSifui Arriving in tkgjbe fonn^jfcwf 
®5?~^^=" '* , ayg-^igl^niiBSsl settlements of 


"iii' 


im’ 


» Figi 74. 


s=-;,«8S9Stt!S'^ 

333-0. See alsd fjg. <»■ 
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tetstiEftpt, Seth2^nTW^pwer£;J^ 

of Egyptians, and the esco rt or Yam ifes , i^ <j^ ffl]api|«nyin g 


the escort 

but brought mm an ot 


, jrlng,C«»ttie and gstm.tow gpi^es 
I Reach ed the cataract with hi^ valuable cargo in safety, 
and^T£l(^.jn,^, jd^^ a messenger of the Pharaoh, with , a 

Nile boat full of delicacies and provisions from, the epnrt, 
(^jy^tphe^^by the king for the refreshment of the now weary 
aad.e^austcd npbie. 

M These operations for the winning of the extreme south 
I were interrupted by the untimely death of Mernere. He 
was, buried behind Memphis in the granite sarcophagus pro- 
cured for him by Uni, in the pyramid for which Uni had 
likewise laboured so faithfully, and here his body survived 
(Fig. 77), in spite of vandals and tomb-robbers, until its 
removal to the museum at Gizeh in 1881. As Meroer e 
ireigned only four years and di^ ea rly in his’j^^Tj^^r 
Iwatbcratissuc, ffio‘'suiJC!fiSsioh uiTOtTliis half-brdUfer, 

iwho, although o nly a ctiild, ascended the throne as Fe^^l* 
His accession and successful rule speak highly for tne^k- 
bility of the family, and the faithfulness of the influential 
nobles attached to it. ]^„ep,l.II;was the son of Enekhnes-' 
Merire, the second sister of the Thinite nomai:ch, whom Pepi 
I first had taken as his queen. Hgr^rotber ^u. Pepi IJ V 
. jjncle, who was now noraarch of Thinis, was appoip^ hj 
I thq child-king as vizier, chMjUldg? 
n dence city .^ He thus ha^ 

"royal nephew^s ^Mf|.j[nc 


F^^riT drmllre Deginning, of coiirse, his ministers 
dlately resumed the designs of the royal house in the 


?e of the state dui 
we can now 


time di 


lar, 



warf (Figs, 


‘I, S44-9. 



41, 75 
These nncotith, 
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I ei^tHr|^TS^eye.bijghl;f class in they t 

were not nniilrfl the merry genius Bes in appearance, and/ 
they executed d^ces iii which the Egyptians took the greatJ 
est delight. The land from which they came was connected 
by the Nile-dwellers with the mysterious region of the west, 
the sojourn of the dead, which they called the “land of 
spiirits,” and the dwarfs from this sacred land were espe- 
cially desired for the dances 
with which the king’s leisure 
hours were diverted. The 
child-king was so delighted 
on receiving news of Hark- 
huf’s arrival at the frontier 
with one of these pigmies 
that he wrote the fortunate 
noble a long letter of instruc- 
tions, cautioning him to have 
it closely watched lest any 
harm should come to it, or 
it should fall into the Nile; 
and promising Harkhuf a 
greater reward than king 
Isesi had given to his “treas- 
,urer of the God,” Burded, 
when he brought home a 
dwarf from Punt. Harkhuf 
l^was so proud of this letter 
>that he had it engraved dh 
•the front of his tomb (Fig. 
76), as an evidence of the 
^eat favour which he en- 
joyed with the royal house.* 

I Not all of these hardy lords of Elephantine, who adven- 
¥ itnred their lives in the tropical fastnesses of inner Africa 
ih.iiiie twenty sixth century before Ghrist were as fortunate 
as Harithuf. »One of ^ ffovera^r o f ihe gputb. 



Pm. 76. STATtrtE OF AN Old Eupxbe 
Dwarf. (From Maspero’s 
Archaeolc^.) 


Jbs father, 
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the troops of his dpmap, and wl|h, 
a train of a hundred asses marched rapidly southwardji,^ 
isfe fi d ih e tri blLti^^ *s, ileai^ ,yas pri^umabiy dwe, 

father, and loading' it upon an ass, 
He ^ad hefpye dispatched a mes- 
senger to inform the PharapH of the facts, sending a tusk of 
^ry Jyelee t long, and adding that the best ohe in his cargo 
was ten feet long. On reaching the cataract he found that this 
messenger had returned, bearing a gracious letter from the 
Pharaoh, who had also sent a whole company of royal em- 
balmers, undertakers, mourners and mortuary priests, with 
a liberal supply of fine linen, spices, oils and rich perfumes, 
that they might immediately embalm the body of the de- 
ceased noble and proceed to the interment. f5®hni then went 
tp^MeBi^dxis to pay Jtiig respects to the Phara^jSiC^^Xer ' 
t he rich carg o, which his father had cofiected, in Ih.e souft^ 
He was shown every mark of royal favour for his pious deed 
in rescuing his father’s body. Splendid gifts and the “gold 
of praise” were showered upon him, and later an official 
communication from the vizier conveyed to him a parcel 
of land.^ 

A loose sovereignty was now extended over the Nubian 
tr.ft!p^“9J!HP^^ one of the Elephantine Iprdsj ,, was 

Sacedin control with the title “governor of fc^eign c^un- 
tries.”® In this capacity Pepi Hsem nim against i^wat 
aM irthet, whence fie returned after great slaughtei _ 

there was s^ ‘^’ 

as he, 

s elvi^, besiSes their two commanders and plentiful spoil 
T^m^their herds.* Exp^ions^were 

ii ch is opcejealM K ush in_ 


upper cataract region, 

4qm which made pos#]e^„^ 

NXa in t£e Mdl^Worn. 11^ 


as npst 


more sue- 



a, 362-74. 


n, 366. 


•I, 358. 


*1, 359. 



tBfi**adyeflture8 of the Elephantine commanders who were 
I to Flint. There was n o water ^ay connecting the Nile 
ijithjhe ^ Seal' and l ^ese. le aders were obliged to build 
ships at the eastern terminus of the Cop tos ca rav an 
? irom iB.e Nile, on &e shore of the sea in one of the 
* narbours IrkeTKosSr or Xeueos fnmen. Sailing vess els were 
much improved in the SixihDynasty by the mounting of the 
ancienC Stfeerlug oar on a kind of rudder post and the attach- 
[ ment of a tiller. Wh ile so en^:aged, En,enkhet, Pepi II's 
pHyal co mmander, was fallen upon by the Beduin, who slew 
!^[^and hi? ppjtire oomnmnd. Pepinakht was immediately 
djsp^t ^ed by the Pharaoh to rescue tho body of the unfor- 
tunatenoble. ^e ^jjjjaj^plished^^Jiis dangerou8_errand suc- 
''^fflSjil ^r^d having punished the !^duin, he returned in 
j^aETjEtt Wiie of these risks, lUe communication with 

%eqnent. A subordinate. pfcial 
llJe^antine family boiigts in his lord’s tonjb %aj; he 
np J^’.tli«n,probably eleven times 
Jip It wUl be seen that the usually 

.accept^ seclusion of the Old Kingdom can no longer be 
maintained. |’w,froip gUAWing himaalf to be isolated by 
f the d eserts whi^ enyelojN^.l^is lend pn east and west, or 
(jiA.eiJ^r|ct which hal onee.jfepijned Ms southern boundary, 

flpniislung 

‘ thejaalhjyteiiit? TPJiH 
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Hieir . wprsUip. And at me 

eluBlidty and creative energy which so abounded in the 0 d 
Kingdom, the sole effort of her. priests and wise men was 
to restore the nnsnllied religion, life and 
in their fond imagination had existed in the 0 d ^ ’ 

as they looked wistfully back upon it across the millennia 
To us it has left the imposing line of temples, tombs an 

aesert, the most^oauent witnes^^ fte cSd 

S ind titanic energies of_^the men 

Twlkarit was; not alone achievingJbfiS&JfS?i^^^ 
ahd' internal organization, but tne 

Sffe'^^^^'^rica. Inj|88^ar.t,they had reached 

in arehitecture their tireless genins 
fid the cd^nm and originated the colonnade, jju 
^~f&d elabqrat£ane«ten^^^^^^ 

I state wiCh reli^^gSJjPY 

iff ‘^mly conscious of a judgment in %.hqreqfter, 

ethical intuitions 

world, such a pnceless te, 

S», ^ W s« at ffiraose of this remarkable age 
ae coj#ct of loqaljtfjth .Centralized autbmty shall 

of this ancient people; or 
^ h^ such a reconciliation can be effected as will again 
BfflS fennony an4 union, permitting the continuant of 
f*-. 1 . iww-j.. a. — nf i^rhich we have witnessed the 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DECLINE OF THE NORTH AND THE RISE OF 

THEBES. 

The internal struggle which caused the fall of the Old 
Kingdom developed at last into a convulsion, in which the 
destructive forces were for a time completely triumphant. 
Exactly when and, by-whom the ruin was wrought is not now 
determinable, but the magnificent mortuary works of the 
greatest of the Old Kingdom monarchs fell victims to a car- 
nival of destruction in which many of them were annihilated. 
The t empl es wero not merely pHlaged and violated, but their 
fi nest wo rks of art were subjected to systematic , and deter- 
mined vandalism, which shattered the splendid granite and 
diorite statues of the kings into bits, or hurled them into the 
well in the monumental gate of 'the pyramid-causeway. 1 

t bfls the foes of the old regime wreaked vengeance npon 
ipse who had represented and upheld it. The nation wp s 
LMMiL^disprilMized. From J^be^canl^pigS^ 
would a ppe ar that pn, oligarchy, possibly representing an 
a^ena0^of die nobles to set up their joint rule, assTWOaed 
coaiH Jo^albrief Memphis. them 

the Seventh Dynasty. He follows them with an Ek^ 
Dyna8ty*oT'i^emphite kings, who are but the lingi^^ 
sHactowH^cieait Memphite power. Their..ft|wnos 
served in the Abydos list show that they regm^ed.,%Mix& 
p^Mty aslheir ancestors; butji^e of their p^am^Sg 
eyei feeen' found, nor have we been able 16“ date any tongj);)© 
of tie local nobility in this da rk age. In the mmeg 
quaMes of Sinai and HammaiMt, where records of every 
prosperous line of kings proclaim their poi^mr, 
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of such weakness and disorganization that neither king nor 
fioDle was able to erect monumental works wluch might have 
^urnved'ib tell us something of the time. /How long this 
iinhappy wndition may have continued it is now quite impos- 
sible to determine^ In the alabaster ^u^ at Hatnub 
quan titi es of inscriptions nev^heless record work there by 
thejords of the Bteferiunne, thus indicating the gathering 
power of the noble ho®t^ho disregard the king and date 
events in years of their own flile. One of these^ynasts even 
refebrdA with pride his repulse of the Icing ’s power, sayiiig: 

e scued mv city j^he day Q][ violence fropci,. tfte terrors 
lof ' ase.”^**^ generation after the fall of the 

FISfEDytfasty a family of flSraeieopolitan no^narehs wrested 
tf^ crow p from the weoh Memphites of the Eighth Dynasty, 
wSo-Jn^JhH® clmming royal honours for nearly 

another jrentuiy. 

Bomejdegree of order was ^ally restored by the triun^h 
of IhThomarchs of Heracleopolis. This city, just south of 
the' B^a^mTEad t^n the seat of a temple and cult of Horus 
from the earliest dynastic times, and the princes of the town 
now succeeded in placing one of their number on the throne. 
Akhthoes, who, according to ^aotho, was the founder of 
the new dynasty, must have taken grim vengeance on his 
enemies, for ail that Manetho knows of him is that he was 
the most violent of all the kings of the time, and that, having 
been seized wiith madnessj he was slain by a crocodile. T he 


nw house is known to M anetho as the Ninth and Tenth 
b^astiMrbht' its lim^ w ere ati ^^^^ too feeble to leave any 

...tecords contem- 

pora^’wli: the family survived exc^ during the last three 
of thTaptive and guce^^f J aiil^r of &eir fanjily. 


ynefli me 


1 records* of the active and s® 

m a mau^wha 


ieiKm;J 


Pl^.^^,yhat the had 

isiadepi^Ut/W, pril^ for 
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as at hi^-POSt). there was no 

' '■ 




hm 


child was 


aimwsr 

iEb ciuzen beside ms wife. There was, no evil-doer . . 

,,agai ««* Hia infijiffp < < ^en | 

3SSfiijC8ffi^» 1^® slept on "the road gave me praise, forSef 
was lik e a m§n in his house; the fear of my soldier, lya^^Jiisf 
piiitection.”^ 

These Sint nomarchs enjoyed the most intimate- relations 
With the royaiTious e at Heracleopolis ; we first find the king 
afEen d^ing *lEe ourial of the head of their noble house; and 
whi tEe daughter of the deceased prince ruled in Siut, her 
son, lOieti^ {hen a lad, was placed with the children of the 

royal.. SouseholdT' to be educated.* When old enough, he 

relieved his mother of the regency, and if we. may judge of 
tbfe entire country from the administration of this Siut noble, 
the_land must have enjoyed prosperity and plenty. He dugj 
canals, reduced taxation, reaped rich harvests, and maih-» 
tained large herds ; while he had always in readiness a body 
of„tjpop8 and a fleet. Swh_wa^the wealth and power of 
j these Siut nobles that they soon became a buffer state on 
/ the ^uth_of inestimable value to the house of Heraideopolis, 

I and kheti was made military “commander of Middle 

ViJgypt/’^ 

Meantime ampng the. nobles of the Sopth a similar pow- 
erful fainilj of nomarchs was slowly rising into notice, 
kdme four hundred and forty miles above Memphis, and 
less than one hundred and forty miles below the first cat- 
aract, along the stretch of Nile about forty miles above the 
great bend, where the river approaches most closely to the 
Red Sea before turning abruptly away from it, the scanty 
margin between river and cliffs expands into a broad and 
fruitful plain in the midst of which now lie the mightiest 
ruins of ancient civilization to be found anywhere in the 


t 



tom.aud,,the nlighbouring Hermonthis was 

il, 404. •1, 396,1.10. »I, 413. « I, 410. 
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totojLspWchs, the ja^ 

;grcKe of the Heracleopoht^n, sup^^n^ey. The^^«. 

^h77T^r)Pr of the Door of the jSputh. The South stood 
t«^r see the uomes aiding each 

other with grain and provisions.® Intefjas^ora able, to 
organize the whole South in rebellion, musteni^his for^s 
^■i^liie cateract north^rd at least as far as Thelws. J5e 


from me cataract ^ -i* i i 

ahHii suptiossors finail^ soufan confedera- \ 

■iL tom f V’-^tSanS ' 

InSenen^eni kingdom, with, Thebes at its head. This Intef 
was^er'after recognized as the ancestor of the Theban Imp, 
and the monarchs of the Middle Kingdom set up his statue ; 
in the temple at Thebes among those of their royal prede- ^ 
cessors who were worshipped there.® 

At this juncture, the unshaken fidelity of % 
w^el^a^wn oLthP. l^^^^^ Heracleopohs; 
ATfer 'oerhaps a son of the nOmarch whom ^ 

Slhere, army ift the ^eld ag^^^t the 

S^&e’erriv^, drove them ,ba<^, repoyer^g lost 
Sr south as “the foikpss of the, Port of the South, p|pb- 
ably TBySOT:^" A second anny which was advancing to, mpet 

souHie m fl^ 51!®“ 

river amlife ships ^ppareptly capture4,w5l.J^po3* 




nsurrec 







»x U7rO. 
•IblA 


•li 419. 

»I, 39S, 493, V *3- 



fj Decline 


OP NORTH 


'ilL 


OP,, 



pridg how his (l^eti»8> e normous fleet. gijmtdtfidiQRJBflfi g. 
flp tim nver as’he^Sa s sed hislo me. iFHeracleopolis, whe; 

' to gfesiiaia* “jteAsfflE**® 

uaSjraJSEj!r<* • • • W ^en mmgia wa m fiBj 

'aqd ^Mdr eii/' Tbnsjn^iBe tornkJmsm^^ (Fig. 78)j. 
these Siut lords we gain a fleeting g limps e of the Heraele- 
opolitan kings, just as they are about to disappear finally 
^ rom ine scene. 

of Thebes. hay^jjeen.JJatt9M 
rising. Intef, the nomarch, had been succeeded (whether 
immediate or not is uncertain) by another Intef,, who was 
the first of the Thebans to assume roy^aThonours and titlp, 

, Intef th e first king oiP tEe d^noasty. ^e... 

pressed tiie Heracleopomans vigourously, pushed his frontier 
norffiward, and eaptureii iVbydos and the entire Thinite 
nome. He made its northern boundary the ** Door of the 
^North,’^^ the piorthem frontier of his king^^gm, as 

SpTiantme EHhe first cataract was the'^'D^Jl 
His “Door of the North" was in all probability Tefibi of 
Siut* s “fortress of the Port of the S^th."^ 
of over Mf“yeafs^ liQ'iwiaJtal^eilJiliX 



irr^oTwhom We know little beyond the fact of his'succes- 
sroh> j[£wais noi?? that the accession of a line of Mei^tuhp- 
t^s, probaWy .a collateral branch of the Theban^ faSP“y> 
^Sfelished the universal supremacy of Thebes. Ment 
tep n evidentiyirou^ht, the war^wiiJtEe Irt. 19,1: 
^Moge- H£boasted;wth im^ his victjnj^ 

fhis countrymen and on the walls of, his temple at (xebel 
»«arV.C5!!SftS 
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' -KJ 


never v«ry yigourons, coi gjgM ely col lapse d, the supremacy 
'■ — ■ — 'h,andthu9,;p|aaps& 


irw^wnturies a^jfer.the fall of the dynasty and the 
of the Old Kingdom, Egypt was reunited under a 
strong ^i^d vigo urous line of prihees^ capable^ of curbing in 
a measure th e powerful and refractory lor^ wEdare now 
finally entrenched in the nomes all over the land, ilothingi 
m certainly known of the ^family relations of this n e w Thehan 

there are cle ar exidonoes^of riyaj claims ^ the sceptee, 
nor is the order of the kings entirely certain. • 

interrupted, were.., now 
resumed. Nibtowere-Mentnhotep Ill’s vizier, A menemh et 
l^Ta serie s of very interes^og inscriptions in the Hamma-' 
j m ay^arrie s, tefling^f liis twenty five days’ sojourn there 
j' f or purpo se ' of jprocuring the Woeks for the king’s 
3 sarcp^hja^s and lid, with an expedition ‘of ten thousand 
' ni^y the Iafgg|jt thus far fehown in the history of Egypt.. 
TffmJjhe god of the region, granted them the greatest mar- 
vels in furthering their work; a gazelle ran before th# work- 
infflcTand dropped her young upon the very block which 
they were able to use for the sarcophagus-lid; and later a 
rain-,^torm filled the neighbouring well to the brim. The 
work was thji§ speedily completed, and Amenemhet bpa^its 
soldiers returned without loss: not a man perished, 

l>“2LU^ilEJS:9S-ai^ nSLaSUSSS died, nou ¥J8Il^n 
Fas enfeebled.”* Th e men . for . these expeditions were 
dra5S!feS£.all Rarf slb,f ^ 5 it is’ j^us , evident 

that the last three hfentn hote ps controlled the whole coun- 

prestige 

of the.ihMaQh,’a, office. Its relation to the local lords and 
nomarchs we shall soon be able to discern more clearly, as 
the Theban family known as the Twelfth Dynasty presently 
emerges into view. 

several ^ntupiSi^Sgw 
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tiasty, before ti 

l^^tuEotejgnnp 

''ririi^^T****^***" rt,' 

that he coaid j 


te[heti with a flee t into Wawat* in his forty-first year. 
finlMingenter^^ interrupted, were a^ain under- 

'•lis, /r ' ^‘1* I'l t “1 • /i n^V ..1 m ^ AT\ I %/ 


ward serveii as the niodel for t|ueen Hatshej)sut’s beautiful 
sffiictuary beside it at P er el-Bahr-i . Its niin8,_rece^tjy^^- 
coveredj constitute the oldest bub|ding at Thebes. It was 
evidently b7 mortuary eliaraeter, and the reliefs on the walls 
depicted foreign peoples bringing tribute to the Pharaoh. 
Mentuhotep IV ’s long reign of at least forty six years gave 
hiih ample opportunity to solidify and organize ms power, 
and he was regarded in after centuries as the great founder 
and^establishcr of Theban supremacy. His successor, Men- 
tuhalSB y» was also able to continue the long interrupted 
foreign “enterprises of the Old Kingdom Pharaohs. He^ 
united the resppnsibjUty. for alLcomworce with the,sputh§m 
countries in the hands of a powerful pfificial, already exist- 
ent in the Sixth Dynasty, under, the old title “kegiJSS^.^ 
Door of the South.” Mentuhotep V’s .chief treasurer 
TTaTTv who bore this iinj)ortant office, was, dispatched to, me 
Re<UJe» by Ihe Hammamat road with a fol lowing. of thr;^ 
^usand men. Such was the efficiency of his organization 
thaUach man received two jars of water and twenty small 
■biscuit-like loaves daily, involving the issuance of six thoh- 
sand jars of water and sixty thousand such loaves by the 
commissary every day* during me desert march and the stay 
in the quarriel of Hammamat. Everyming possible was 
done to make the desert route mither safe and passable. 
Henu dug fifteen wells and cisterns,* and settlements of colo- 
nists were afterward established at me watering stations.* 
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* ■WAY of Hammamat, where he secured and brought back with 
bhSlor the statues in the royal temples.^.i|^- 
' tuhotep V rujed at leas^eig^t years.* ; ^ 

“ — J _ ^ 1 Cl v\ 1 A /k A/Y Cl T1 A \Kf nun 


^ I. LCX 

' ■ """ ’ '^ ‘^SXotep III, This new 


=ys rei^lhe 
as their ancestor; thexpai^him,., honour and 
^I^Sms statue in the Karnak temple of Thebes.* After 
a rXIJT'Uttle over one hundred and sixty yearsV^ 
' ~ asty was thus bropfihl. 19 a close about 2000 



jpeilect state of preservation a thousand years later,® but 
they barely survived into modern times and their, vanish- 
ing remains were excavated by Mariette. Neyerth^ess they 
I laid the foundations of Theban, p.SS§L.9Bi .Bl« 
■^toriffirvigSS:rous.^^^ ^ow Mowed 

alt^ slatiMi. Wo hear of a.cainpaign on the Nile ,Hiih a fleet 
* ■ * foPnieed bv the, ^x pulsion. o f s ome 

X?iSi9o§.iE,S®®5 

jynenomfieti^3PS,»«mtmMS4«^ 

Sy.ri8e"*;^Wit^£d in the Old Kingdom, Yje^w 
ruling ^*rir greati dcahhiw^" hhs»-UMifiPSB49liji.-.S9^ 

back upon a long line of ancestry reachn 

i^ the generations of their fathers, whose power had caue 
fte M 'Of the Old Kingdom; and we find them repamni 

ir Alo 


* 1 , 482 , 489 ; 
* 1 ,^ 418 .,' 


•T, 418. 

• IV. 514. 


• I, 419. 
•1, 405., 



DECLINE OP north: AND RISE OP THESES 
( the fallen tombs of these founders of their honses.' ■ 

a^list-Ahe .conn^K! ;ilid. Ja.y_ a ^p m on e 

.flh. 9 .t her. Here and there 'Some aeccressive *nomar(^ 
lad seize d the terntoiy anotowns^a neiffhbpur, F 

tUtAhJ 



erpus power anu weaiiu. | j 
established the 



,e 

_ .^f 

power. “He established the southern landmark, perppt- 

: i mfmg the n ortiiffnlOie thfe heavens; he dm^d the great . 
I river, along its middle; its eastern side of the ‘Horiaon of 
i Horns’ was as far as the eastern highland; at the coming| 
of hb majesty to cast out evil shining like Atum himself; 
i thatwM af 

cjte Aaj Jahen fromjtsj^^ ; wM^ 

establish^ 

like _the heavens, distiijgBisiang their waters according toj 
that which was in the writings, investigating according to! 
that which was of old, because he so greatly loved |h§jt,ifie.”*J* 
Thus the nomarch of thg, Oryx 7 npme,relate 8 how A mgnem het 

proceedefi at ffie installation of his grandfather as nomai^" 

' 

To suppress the landed nobles entirely and to reestablish 



mm wasj^x^|jaftm.418^ Mhe. 

which had become so evident in the Fifth Dynasty hh&.npy 

Ampnembet. could onlv accept the 


-ie.4withit as bestjjf IBtght^ He haiach^e| 


islSrottjry employing m his cause thosgjgj^ 

^ 'I w : itit: aI. au ^ 


r_j:ec!Ku ii- aiiu wc tsw mm icv¥«xvi*xi^ 

boun-i 

lines'ofa'part of^cTte eMisheS'aa w7 imve already: s 
learned from the above record in a famous tomb* of the 
family at Benihasan. J^ntmMt ^ 

‘ 1 , 688 - 9 . * 1 , 625 . * 1 , 619 - 639 . 
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therefore, 


noDies 

Zn My succeeded in ftne, erecting, again Inmished 
Egypt with the stable organiz^ion, wltieh enabled her a^out 
2000 B. Q. to entej. upon her second great period of prpduc- 
'tiv^eveiopmeni, the Middle Kingdom. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM OR THE FEUDAL AGE: STATE, 
SOCIETY AND RELIGION. 


It had been but natural that the kings of the Elevejyth 
dynasty should reside at .Th g]bes, where the f ound grg of .the 
h pd 1iv(>d during the long war for the conquest of 
t jjft Mnr tli. Bu t. Aincnemh et was evi dentl y unable to ixn - 
tinufl tl^s trqji^itjon. It is easy to imagine reasons why he 
gffincinded that h]s presence was necessary to maintain his 
position among ilie Northern nomarchs, who may still have 
felt leanings toward the fallen house of Heracleopolis. 
Moreover all the kings of Egypt since the passing of the 
Thinites a thousand years before had lived there, except the 


Eleventh Dynasty which he had supplanted, T he Jocation 
which he selected was on the west side of the river ,some 
mircs s onthof M e mphi s-, llic exact spot cannot now be iden- 
tille^but “it WSS'IWbably near the place now called Li sht, 
where tlao ruined pyramid of Amenemhet has been di^ov- 
wM, The’ name given to the residence city was signifiO 
Mnt of its purpose; Amenemhet named it Ithtowe, which* 
means “Captor of the Two Lands.” In hieroglyphic the 
name is aTways written enclosed within a square fortress 
witli battleraented walls; from tliis stronghold Amenemhet 
swayed the destinies of a state which required all the skill 
and political sagacitj' of a line of unusually strong rulers 
in order to maintain the prestige of the royal house. 

The natira was 3 ade up of an aggregation of smg^^s 

or petty princ^oins, the he a & of 

officials or his seryir™ 



Sg^,SS3i‘S£S»TSjs 

^g£ Sj9:.fa;.we ,catt sp^a^with .certainty .Q»ly;A^ 

^SSfSlie^ofJ^Sncial aristocracy, as we 
have seen, coul^ iiTsome cases look bacTc upon a line_£ „ : 
2^1ScSiytC«Kiiga«, fo»r or «ve oentaos 
ggq ^v h.a WiM a strong t oothoJdjaftgiJte- 


Nits 


B 8 BB 


Tto . 79 . Orncta or the Nomabch Khncmiiotep at Bekuiasan. 
?J»in bwught in and deposited in tbe granary on the right 

onies r^rvmninn.. We recall also that under the weak 
SsWSSadence following the Old Kingdom they 
Sd ruled as almost independent dynasts dating events m 
y^rs of their own rule and no longer in 
of tw Phoraot .“S “flS 

itt less. 


OI tUW ITUWlttVll, WMv*** — — — 

even successfully resisted.* UJ^ 





^ (Fig. 79) , scribes at>d fajk^ibnarim 4^ ajl ^ 
esaential maehiner 


royal residence. Tl 



Fig. 80. A Colossus of Alabaster about Twenty-two Feet High Tbans- 
roBTED ON A "‘Sledge by 172 Men in Four Double Lines at the 
Hopes. (From a Middle Kingdom Tomb at El Bershoh.) 


t^o Wocks seventeen feet long, a nd a second , 
e xpedition wli iSbi' retted wi th aT lock twenty feet six inches 

SSfes ^fNUe.* " The peopleof the^^marj^^ 
] p:are-n<>me d r?jgagi^i:^QPi the gjuarry of mtnnh.tmjaiiaBate) 
the river a hnge Meek, of akMfe weighing over sixt^Ji^ 


^Tlarge enough for a statue of the nomarch soma 
two feet'highr fluch lords were. aU&JlLliiJlM 




» I, p. ' 226 ,. 

*1, 403; 03?, Aipli 


‘I, 620-^521. 
»I. 694-700. 
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&cSdented economic ,deyelpp»ent. 9 ^ ^^^ 
nomarcbs of the 
of»l^ii:ro76Ilpw, 

!the land was in need I maintained the city with kha and 
[lekel tgraih-measnres], I allovTOd the citizen to fete or 
iSmself grain; and his wife, Che widow and her son. I,, 
IremitteTOtoposts riinpaia:fti:rears] ^J-^Tma^ 


'dotiBless MnJteiJtoKedjaaSfl.™ V " f*' + 1,0 

nST'Faithful officials of the nomarch show the same 

»^twk3.it th?,weltare ,o» ““X Theta 

were placed; tlins an assistant treasurer in the Theban nme 

SSi^'aUjdi*” m the EJeymft 

Gcbelen during unftaM jreara, there tag ftur 
Sunarej'men In diriress. Suf 1 took not fte donghler of 
Tita! I toSk mf ire :4eld. I made ten herds of goate, wUh 
,SSple in targe of each herd-, I made two her^ of tale 
L a herd of asses. I raised all kinds of ^ ^ 

made thirty ships, then thirty more ships, and I brought 
grain for Esneh and Tuphium, after Gebelen was 
The nctoe^omSBerweiX stream [to Gebelen for sup- 
plies]. Never did Gebelen send down-str^m 

to another district [for supplies].’)^ 

evoteiJhiiasfillJMi^^ 

.eSS^cSStrul^fM the above records are taken from tom^ 
fflCfmfiffirrewrdB designed to perpetuate such a memory 
imcmg the people. StiU ^^^.slUyejn. 
ii^n, is a passage in thei biiography of Ameni, nss3fl£fiA«AtiNtl^ 

■iw 


.“;i£!SSS?JS-a.fc 

n, 088. »I, 408. 


of Ameni, i 
lenij 

«I, 407. 


’ “There 

»’l, 450^^ 



I aaugjiter whom 1 m isused, there was no 

+, 0EFP6SSM> was no peasant whom I re- 
PPI®®^ there^'^as no herdsman whom I repelled, there was no 
^^^^'^shoorers, whose people I took for [unpaid] 
imposts, ||there was .none wretched in rny community, there 
, was none ‘hungry in my time. Wl)eTii,.yearft,ci£ famine camijB 

.the pryx^nqmg, as % 

®PPH®fP iP<i northern boundary, preserving its people alive, | 
and furnishing its food, so that there was none hungry I 
therein. I gave to the widow as to her who liad a husband ; | 
L-<i^jOfiLpxal|', above the small in a.ll I SPY®* 

Then came great ^iles, rich in ^aln and all things, but I did 
not collect the arrears of the field. After making all due 
allowance for the natural desire ofahe nomPYoh to record 
the most favourable aspects of his government, i tjs evident 
that the paternal character of his local and personarruTe7ih 
• a' community of limited numbers, with which he was ac- 
quainted by almost daily contact, had proved an untold bless- 
Jpg to the country and population at large. 

The domains over which the nomarch thus ruled were not 



all his unqualified possessions. His wealth consisted of 
lan^ ana re y enues of two classes: the paterna l estate/^ 
IrecMved IromJ [iig.imc®ators and entailed inliis line ; and the 
“CDtSif^ estate,”* over which the dead hand had no control; 
it Wair*cbhveyed as a. fief by, the Pharaoh anew at the] 
I nomarch ’s death. It was thi^ fact which some .^|^t i 
enabled theJPh^irjIph to control the feudatories and to §®!Pi|re 
the “ appointmen t of . partisans of his house throughout the 
country! Nevertheless he could not ignore the natural line of 
succession, which was throu^h^th^eldestd^jl^llej^and as 
'we have observed at Siut, 

after the death of bet father Until her SOU wafi..oM nnouffh 


after the deathi ijLM.fa» hnM 

to yaaM BSJaMSflaa^t.* The ffiS|hiaecni tobs of Jle 
fords SlSTeOryMome at ]fei)ilia.^,reveiir very clearly the 
inffuehi&e of these customs in the fortunes of this family, 

11, 623. *1. 536 . »r, tmr" 
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one of Ms 


„_tia 


ajOBrtaia-^Slia^^ as„gfi]jay[f 


'u. chief otyof the “Horizon of Horus,“,.aiL 


er- 


Odefetni^ IQinurfliote^ 's two soi^.- 

ite d their fa ther *8 fiefs, Nakht being appomted j^nnt of 
Men et - Khuf u. and Amem, of whose beneficent irtile we have 
just read, receiving the Oryx-nome. Their sist er Beke j; 
married a powerful offic^ial ^t the court, the vizi er a nd gov- 
or of the residence-city, NehrL who was nomafch of the 


leignbomHiS Hare-home; and Sie son of this umbh, a second 
]pij^iu^me|), thereupon by succ<S&Mon through his mother,' 
ji^ jitppmzitedto succeed his uncle Nakht as count of Menet- 
Khufii. Obs erving th e value in the Pharaoh’s eyes of being 
the son of a nomarch’s da^ this second Khnumhotep 

the eyest. daughter of hjsjieig^bour 
oh ^ north, the nomareh of JUie Jackal-nome. T^iig t^e 
eOffif^n of HhnumhQtep.Alie s ec ond had a claim %pugh 


_ son of 

Bis mother upon the iJackal-npme, to which in due course 
fnePnaraoh appointed him ; while the second son of the mar- 
after honours at court, received his father’s fief of 
llehetiKhufu.^ The history of this line through four gen- 
eralbns ^»s showFifliat ffife J?'^^ not overlook the 

^dtiBMnBIrpe Heir of a poii^rfiil lannly, and we deference 
ylSgl^^llgcf e ^ilehHy ’fifiSatM the cojs^dl fhich 

he in«M;eseiJt over a less fprondapre dynasty of nomes. 

mr tiie' restraint of tie royal 
ha^ in their |;oyerument and hdmmistration it is npf now 
pi^^I>le “{e j^ A ro ^l commi ssioner, wh ^-^jy 

it was to lo(^ to the ihtore^ of ' the Tfimaoh, seems to 
have residM m the nomfe Iha there were ^^ommm:s£me 



ov 

the Or^-nome. 
i, 
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Tlia,. treasury was the organ of the pen,tiral govei^j^tt which 
gnye z^ministrative cohesion to the otherwise loose aggre- 
gation of nomarchies. I 


serve 


_ _ Some orunrpy^ _ 

seSns^o ha^' ■ tMSJlII' by government 

the ‘ *co Mt ’S . esta te- ” the “ gang- 
overseers of the crown possessions olme Oryx^nome” gave 
to Ameni three thousand bulls, of which he reildered^an 
annual jiceount to the Pharaoh, saying, ‘j*! was praised on 
accou nt o? It^ the galace [of the Pharaoh], t'carn^^-^ ^ 
lESFcP^s to^'the king’shouse; there were no arrears against 
.^ejh'any office dif fiis.V* Thuthotep, the nomarch of the 
Hare-nome, depicted with great pride in his tomb at hll 
Bersheh “great numbers of his cattle from the king and his 
cattle of the [paternal] estate in the districts of the Hare- 
nome. ’ We have no means of even conjecturing the amount 
or proportion of property held by the crown , in the noznes 
and ^‘count’s estates./^ but it is evident that tne claims nf 
th^ powerful feudatories must-have seriously curtaUed the 
^aditional revenues of the Pharaoh, He no longer had the 
resources of the country at his uiiqonditional disposal as in 

Mmlfflife^C5gh..tho^hifw 
ldng^8grac£ thath|liords.held^ 
g f^e SeS:y wm, h owev er, nowaygilg^g, an^ Tf not en- 
tirely new, were henceforth more energetically exploited. 
Besides his internal revenues, including the tribute of the 
nomes and the Eesidence, the Pharaoh received a re. 

• . . r > ygy N u ' .jww wiii ^ 

income from .the gold-mines ot Nubia, an 




as we 
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Mfsline, also furnishod not nnwelcpine oontribntions to 

__ Ua cnKi^Anartments of the ffranarv, 


aue ine mai a^xi. — -tm i 
;;;r7n;ce8saa,M^^^ 

treaanier. with tis msisM, %„ 
“treasurer of the Q^bd?’ and the vigourous admimstratwn 
of tSS^e« in the fr^^^ht records of these.^^^ 
omrSiglhrSWistanaihg «>ank, they often 
tpSS^Iy’sSfeSeTle king's iiiterests ip Smp, ifam- 
^uh lh^orerof the Ited Sea at the terijuppa^o^ 

' Tt^ t hat the t r easury h^ h^cff^ 

^'%Sv^u®y"3eveloped the Wdl^^in- 

atifTSbnhes Mmg 


aiirsbnh^s,^niug 

' Sfe ^der ^iib hea« suh-depaftmeuts was obviously 
‘”£5 to'hefore. “They began to display an array of 
tia^ ^“^ffi'many successive ranks, heretofore unknown, 
were’ being gradually differentiated. Among 
more prominently than heretofore th^engin^rs and sMled 
_u. ™i .^r,inUin«r the mines and quarries under 


'TnSfie3“'^Tir tbe uto KingdoAt was 
'WSSSSShstrative officialaj n.n.' . traamfer bt.Ae,ged,l>P»sts 


Ottwe” os.o2?m 3.iig!g-.Jj 

wffilsss-’ affijsiijte 



g!!SS.4f 

les 


s«%4s1<«-r v%Acaaa« 


. * 1; gl8',. ' 
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MSUii S£§J^sv^ one ” and 


Soutfeeifi»,-5sns’’ were fSe(^‘ftJy entrusted wiST^yai^s 
exec^ aM adimmstrative.cpmmiggiQ^^^ 
we^all see, tl iey h ad the census and tax ^ 


’ ' rds in charge: 

with the judicial administration cannot 
be determined with clearness. Magistrates with the sole 


title of iimgeTvmose ^ are occasionally found, 

may„^^avp, been Mron-to-do middle class citizens who assmngd... 
ludicial functions witiiin a restricted focaf iurisdiction. The 
la w which they adm inistered, while it has not survived, had 

a“d wag.,^egj3^^ 

between himself as count, and himself as high priest in the 
temple of ms city, shpjQpg^^^^^^ closest difierenUation pf th^ 
riyKts which he possessed m these twP different capaqjtms.* 
The scanty records of the time t hrow bu t. little, light upon 
the other organs pfgoyernment, like the administration of 
lands, the system of irrigation and the like. For the pn r- 
pose of carrying on p ublic works, as w e l l as for taxation, and 
census reco rds, t^ c^trx.y£agJii:^^^ 
trative districts of the South and the North, and the “Mag- 
nates of the Southern Tens^ se r yfi d in Ppth districts, shpwing, 
ft^*lBey*w^ not confined to the South alone. The office 
oHhe goyern guaC % ^ontk and already 

tt^lKlose of -the Old Kngdoin the title, ®:]®gie 

If used at all. Anelaboj^te 
sySkxfigisfration wasjnjprce^ Syep hpad^^'^mily 
was enrolled^ as,^ soon as he^ had establishea an jnaepen- 
^e^lidkife?]^. nil the members, belonging to it, includ- 
ing serfs" and slaves. Plis oath to the correctness of the 
registration-list* was taken by a “Magnate of the Southern 
Tens” in the land-office, one of the bureaus of the vizier’s 
department, where all thia 

interval%,^p 09 ^; 

years and IJiere are some indications that the period iQay 

‘I, 568 ff. 
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We been 

m 








nrim^i^ji 


fiiimcjy* 

jHdiSijSi 

w«ffltTiia 

jRjui 

iy^ji n 




i!»i 

mm® 


IKaug^ 


^9TV ztTwWIi V 


■ ilV tfl!:^Jli8L»)t 

f^mMsmmw 




r»g pirobaUe rise from 

l^’^SSSfei'than ever tba^tiie .Wiackiiery 

of"'^vSenr ^ouid be ii §e hands of men of unques- 

tion^ Ipyalty. I Ifoung men were brought ug^ JJe 

wL AL^rfRSrffiATmM up In attachment 



3®X.K!2?'” ' 

^ ■'‘ * " ” . **"* ** ^ *7event the ambitious n obk 


irn»¥«E] B^ 


JojKHttptgS gCT K iiiliil-H^jS 




III i^Miiiniy t liii^i jirrrr inr 0‘‘rr¥l iT-^ J- f fl T¥ Tfv y t r-^ ■ ■ * i^»r; i 

~TiiWiiaiiililB%ia!iit¥PiliB-twM!i {^^ 

19^ iTH i:r<Tii II I M iti^tl f;M 7 |B| f » ^ J, 

gpfei||||j siBiijii^^ 
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, Mob of a career, and the wi$e pr^iae hi® ,;vhP foows 
b^^,t9k,sden|53^e.kin , 


court, left upon Ms ;tomb-sfoi<6 4n 

iliis, name, punfy yourselves by bis path, andl,ye„sBall bp free 
Arpuble. The belpyed of the king shall be biased ; ^ 
is no tomb for one £oiGleldTil^m^*ealy body 

..sAw Pe ..wown to me waters, 't " 

Under such conditions the Pharaoh could not but surround 
himpolt-with the necessary power to enforce ms win when 

r^nlinri^/i 4"/^ ark A /il<)Gia /s-P wiilifci-i^TT ^ ^ /\r* 



were 


, ^lessional spldiers, the first of whom we have anyfcaow^ 

\edge in aneientTlgypt. In,,AomBam^s.„ ^ 

■ ■ ' * 

How numer- 


\ ous they may have been, it is now impossible to deteimine. 



I 


Whence they w^fe 
drawn is also uhcei^in, but tjligi5,£9mmanders at loa^j|;„,were 
gjijjghjSSF. the middlejdass. We shah .find tjill9?n 

^ the most prominent force in aU„the 
ei4i£m Nubia, and also in.j&Egp.ftf rp^al ,,expeditiojl,J» 

:9S.aW .aJliW feSM 

gre at mass of the army employed by the, Phar|oh | 

of ^ i 


m tum ot wai Was therefore made up of cphtengpiiti 
imipmanded by the feudatones., 
weTO "^8 0. |req nenU 

execution of All free 

'll, Kir 
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itrhoihpr nriests or not, were organize^apd S®® 

'SKere ro«S5; sSacMsivdy lisble to .draught forfflUt , 

«ViiierAi in as Old^dom. war.®», 

Ssa'llte lilfle more ftan a aeries o.Ltei^ £3i8SiK^ 
ureaaiaf^pha«on'^'%e‘TS!ords of wtTAtfMWd'spl 7 i 

lfinBDTMS«HiS£S2!a4-£l^^ .ince aS 

Teta^m^t of the nobleTfrom the court since me 

Saa Dynasty had reacted m ae rise of a 

Mr of whil w gam.glinlpses e«wially,.atTWtantae. 

MsS STsan and Slut, where the.t0.whs of the n^- 

^te^STSTeseryedrS-at Ahyd^. 

now desired to be buried oi to erect am 
^he life of the nobles therefore no 

being scattered 

"Sgbol'lhrwuiitry, toofi;^'n lo(^i forms. The toa^, 
'^ffSslarge family circle, His social pleasures, HisTIunting 
Sfpo^ ii- al.intenes«ng and 

the <S;iiHtrv*nobleman, with whom we would gladly tarr> it 

sS^pTr^St^-^ 5f^fce 

C ^ fhp middle^C^ To some extent this prominence 
jK^ffiTEt a tomb, a tomh-stone md mortuaj 
equipment have become a necessity also for a large prep 
H fen of ais class, who felt no ?»* a.e 

memorial of aeir existence “ * ^fed men^rf ae 

onaetanh-stone, aeown? 


a sua an untitled citisen whi* he fed 
Sitly Sar imported from Lebanon. To such we should 
those who occasionally prefix ^ 

.a:!!:..-::., W).OOl>-2O.780. Hm-P 
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an indication of their calling, like “master sandal-maker,” 
‘‘gcditsoilth” or “conper-smifih. without otEoF designa- 
tion oi their station in life. Of the people bearing titles of 
ofSce on these Middle. Kingdom tomb-stones of Abydos, the 
vast.-ja ajority were sm all office-holders, displaying no title 
of rank anS undouhtedly helongTngTolthis same middle class. 
The government service now offered a career to the youth 
qL this sta uoji iD life ; the a ssistan t treasurer who, as the 
reader will recall, wa^johgijt^QjaS^^ 

of f^inft* e^rg§§ly.4gf^r4jo 


was now gen eral. The tomb-stones of the time exhort the 
passers-by, as they would that their children should inherit 
their offices, to pray for the deceased. ^ Such a custom must » 
necessarily lead to the formation of an'official middle classy 
TheiL^bilityio jrealand write alsft, Raised .them aWyeJhp^ 
of their own station who were illiterate, A father bringing^^ 
his son to be educated as a scribe at the court-school exhorts 
nim to industry, and taking up calling after calling, sho|g 
fl^ev^y iSan dicraf^ in KilSnuitig.^ jyR^ 

while that of the scribe alone brings honour, ease and wealtm® 
Although the state of the arts shows'iclearly that the crafts- 
men of the, time were often men of the finest abpity^ wSo^ 
station in life could not have been undesirable, the scribal 
official middle class thus looked down upon theimanTexaTled, 
the calling or the scribe above aU others. From this time on 
^sfi^ find the scribe constimtiy glorying in his knowl- 
ed ge and his station. WMlejffie^n^^ 

^fllgdom r evealed .to .us only 

at the court and the siiifsL..taL.tMir. Jjta^, i nline flt iMIg 


Yassin the provinces , sometime s own ing t ngO WijP 




slaves and lands and 

to the temple of the town as did the nomar^ mm&el|^ 


■See above> p. ICO, 


















atod was commonly call# 


ii WilW 


ar mo 


............... 

Iiff iVn j?i1 mdtf Aft fin Hi1?<i' 




, ,, 1 i • 'nv'rf 

mWmIe the tempies had probably somewpat mcreasM:® 
size, the offiml cult was M 


with the office of “overseer of the temple,” assisted 
“chief lector,” with nine suoordihates. Only the “oye|i$e^! 
of the temple ’”.iind the “lector” were constantly ih sig^li^ 
at- tie sanctuary, the nine subordinates being laymen, who, 
served the temple only one month in the year, giving phicM 
each month to a new nine, to whom they turned oyer thi 
temple property each time. Besides these, the menial dutij^ 
of the sanctuary demanded six door-keepers and two 
vajlts.‘ 

iThe.lyiwmph of Osiris was not less sweeping than 
alth ough for totally diffierent rea^ns 




& 
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£h^ may be able to come forth from the tomb and yiew these 
presentations. Anm^ the, 

i^ocession bearing lh.e g^*^s body to his tornb^b^yia • 

waa"Bn£^ftlttraltbat this custo^n should Jnallyjgs|il|.j^^^ 

S " « OC™. 

(TMjim which ln this ?«Be^v«J,asJ>sJ9»b. 

Thus'ffiSmyofTSEgtot ’"'I'O 

rS^ over a toousand years before, wAft.ip the, 
di«(i<j^|Fewfe.FJgasd^^ that, of Osiris. 

S^pot is.Tssssd. it teiame aymtailfeteto^SMj* 

- V pgssejs^,. 

.Ms wrought powerfully upon ttie people ; they 

was. t^i^ d^ beneath a mountain of jars containing the 
votive offerings which they brought. If possible the E^p- 
Tfarwas now buried at Abydos within the wall which 
enclosed the god ’s temple until the tombs began to encroach 
upon the temple area, and the priests found it necessary to 
erect a wall around them, cutting them off from further 
absorption of the sacred enclosure. I^om Jhe vizier hiips^lf 
down to the humblesjucobbler,_s^e.,tfpd them crowding this 
irf;»:]i|ne^j:y..,of ,i5gypt. Where _burial at Abydos 


’S^SbChSrever/as in the case of the nomarch, the 
dead of the noble class were at least carried thither after 
embalmment to associate with the great god and participate 
for a time in his ceremonies; after which they were then 
carried ba<* to be interred at home. But the masses to 
whom even this was impossible erected memorial tablets 
tiiere for themselves and their relatives, calling upon e 
god in prayer and praise to remember them in the here- 
after. Boyal officials and emissaries, of the government, 
whose business brought them to the city, failed not to im- 
prove the opportunity to erect such a tablet, and the date 
and: chapter of their commissions which they sometimes 
' jiddi>' fhy^^h ,us with invaluable historical facts, of which we 

shonld eitWintae never h^e gained any knowledge.* 

v.'v-’ *ILg.I.«?d-2. 
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As the destiny of the 





!^d became more and more close] 
sins, the jui — 

^ undergo was 



been obli, 
te» 

nether wor 


tP . Wait^alsp, 


had jalready been^Knpwn as a judge in the Old Kingdom, but 
^ was not until the Middle Kingdom that this idea was 
i.5c]early developed and took firm hold upon the mortuary 
ijbeliefs of the time. Before Osiris, enthroned with forty 
*two assistant judges, hideous demons, each representing one 
of the nomes into which Egypt was divided, the deceased 
was led into the judgment-hall. Here he addressed his 
judges, and to each one of the forty two assistants he pleaded 
not guilty td a certain sin, while his heart was weighed in 
the balances over against a feather, the symbol of truth, 
in order to test the truth of his plea. The forty two sins, 
of which he says he was not guilty, arc those which are con- 
iemned as well by the modern conscience of the world. 
They may be summed up as murder, stealing, especially 
-•obbing minors, lying, deceit, false witness and slander, revil- 
ng, eaves-dropping, sexual impurity, adultery, and trespass 
igainst the gods or the dead as in blasphemy or stealing of 
mortuary offerings. It will be seen that the ethical standard 
was high; moreover in this judgment the Egyptian int^P - 
ilicaii-fon -th§,.fii^tiipe J the hi^tpj^y 

destiny,, of 

j^endent entire g'^m the efal ^alit^^ *’ 
lii 


be dependent ent irely upon llie ethical aual ity of 
• .the idea of futur e a c p fflontahiUty, -of which we 

the^st*^T^;"0inWEd^^^ Thr« Tr; 

£i5fiTt itttftM] for a thousand years or more after & no 
such idea WM known among "other peoples, an d in B abylonia 
and Israel good and bad alike descended toge%r., at, 
into gloomy Sheol, where no distinction was 
them. Those who faded to sustain the ordeal befor^ Osdrjt 
successfully were condemned to hunger and thirst, lying m 
the darknesa of the tomb, from which they might hot,<S<^ 
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forth to view the sun. There were also frightful execu- 
tiouers, one of which, a hideous combination of croc tffle. 
libh and hippopotamus, was present at the judgmenll and 

deiwerediq^e-lo'm .pi^s- 
harmony with the triumph of the notion of judgment, it is 
notio^ble in the Middle Kingdom that the desire to enjoy 
“at leasf the repuiatmn of a benevolent and blameless|life 
waa' more, general , than , bofore. We now more often read 
u p on we torab;Stpnej^ as we noticed in the Old 

]©lifi5f6liih, l*t’gave bread to tie hungry, water to the thirsty, 
c^othiggL|<caiSffaP d a“l erry-boat to the bbaf»Vor 
Cli»h^Llaihe o^jpn,Tiu8ban'd and a 

We have already referred to 
the benevolent Pf Ibe feudal lords of the time. . 

The hlfis a ad dea d, who successfully sustained the judgnient 
each received the predicakl tjlxua i>f''apeecb< * ’ a term which 


was interpreted as. meaning “triumphant,” and from now 
oms^^mry^ed. Every deceased person, when spoken of 
b]HB®i?vmg, received this predicate ; it was always written 
after the names of the deav and finally also aftei* those of 
the living in anticipation of their happy destiny. The pre- 
vailinjg notions regarding the future life had not been clari- 
fied by the universal sway of Osiris. On the contrary, all 
the old beliefs were now intermingled in inextricable con- 
fusion, only worse confounded by the effort to accommodate 
them to the Osiris faith, with which in the beginning they 
had had nblhing to do. The favourite idea is still that the 
departed sojourn in the field of Yam, enjoying peace and 
plenty, to which they contribute by cultivating the fraitful 
plains of the isle, which bring forth grain twelve feet high. 
At the sanm tiine they may dwell in the tomb or tarry in its 
vicinity they ,m^y mount the heavens to be the comrades 
of Be ; th<^ ,pay descend to the realm of Osiris in the nether 
or Jhey may consort with the noble dead who once 
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Be- 
sides tjie serpents common m the Pyr|;p|(|^Te||s, the most 
uncanny foes await him. There is tSe crpe&e, who may. 
rob the deceased of all his potent charms, the foes of the air, 
who may withdraw breath from his nostrils; water may 
burst into flame as he would drink ; he may be deprived of 
his mortuary food and drink, and be forced to devour the 
refuse of his own body; he may be robbed of his throne and 
place ; his body may fall into decay ; his foes may rob him 
of his mouth, his heart, or even of his head ; and should they 
take his name away, his whole identity would be lost or 
annihilated. None of these apprehensions existed in the 
Pyramid Texts, which have since fallen into disuse; but, we 
repeat, the deceased must now be forewarned and forearmed 
.against ^11 these dangers, and lienee.^ jmass 
Jw^.fcrisen sinc^^e. pid Kingijom byjiya£op$|;ui|qr. 
ance of whi ch the dead may overcome all these, fo^a an.^, 
Jive-in Jriuinph and security. These .harms are accom- 
panied by others enabling the de i to assume any form that 
he wishes, to go forth from the tomb at will, or to return and 
rejoin the body. The judgment also is depicted in detail 
with all that the deceased must be prepared to say on that 


occasion. All this was written for the use of the deceased 
on the inside pfHi£TOffin, and althoughjo canp^jciil niggi- 
tmn of . these texts,. yet, existed, they , f ormi^. the . iiu,qle,ija..pf, 
wiiat afterward became the Book of the Dea^, or, as the 
Egyptian later called it, ‘‘ The^^^pte^ of^qi^ 

in reference to their great function of enabling the 
dead to leave the tomb. 

of literature there wa8 ,pffered.tam.awscw#J.§4SW<^ 

IS^an ojRportum^^^ of which in later centuries 

they did not fail to' tal^e advantage. Already the^ .a^iiip^ 

what might not inappropriately be tenned 

of the hereafter , a^geographj, a 

■|H8P..of tile i''?® along which the, dead 

This ‘‘Book of th e Two W ays” was.probabiy oqmppspdipB 
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npj0ier ,pmpoae tfaan for m; of which 

I it is an evidence will meet us in future centuries as the most 
I balrful^uyStiOTce of E^tian life and religion. 

In the material equipment of the dead, the nmstoba, while- 
it has not entirely disappeared, has largely been displaced 
by the excavated cliff-tomb, already found so practical and 
convenient by the nobles of Upper Egypt in the Old King- 
dom. The kings, however, continue to build pyramids as 
we shall see. The furniture supposed to accompany the 
dead in the tomb is now frequently painted on the inside of 
his coffin. Besides this an elaborate equipment (Fig. 81) 
was placed beside the coffin, including a model boat with all 
its crew, in order that the deceased might have no difficulty 
in crossing the waters to the happy isles. By the pyramid 
of Sesostris III in the sands of the desert there were even 
buried five large Nile boats (Fig. 82), intended to carry the 
king and his house across these waters. ‘ In addition to the 
statue of the noble in his tomb, the king now rewarded 
deserving servants of the state by the gift of another por- 
trait statue, bearing a dedication in the noble's honour, which 
was set up in one of the larger temples, where it shared in 
the offerings, which, after they had been presented to the 
god, were distributed for other use ; and what was even more 
desired, it enabled the deceased noble to participate in all 
the feasts celebrated in the temple, as he had been wont 
to do in life. 



^ CHAETEE X 

THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 


We have seen th at und er the vigonrous and skilM leade^^ 
ship of Amenemhet I the rights and privileges attained by 
the ji^o werful landed nobles were for the first tiine properly 
^clju^ted and, spbj^qted to the centralized authority of the 
kipg shi p . thus enabling the country, after a long interval, 
again to enjoy the i nestim able advan tages accruing f rom 
a unifonn contro Lolihe. nation V-afEairs. Th k diffi c ult anid 
jielieate task doubtless consumed a large part of Amenemhet 
I’s reign, but when it was once thoroughly accomplished, 
J^Hiouse was able to rule the country for over two centuries. 
'It is probable that at no other time in the history of Egypt! 
^id the land enjoy such widespread and bountiful prosperity] 
as now ensued. Amenemhet himself ^Mysjj|,Jt: 

I who (jultiya.ted grain and loved the harve§t7gpd; 

a9,.i9..every valley ; 

liingiy in my years,,,n(moJhjr 8 ted 4 toai; 
fe dw ei t: in pe ace, through tfeut. which I wWJSW. WeisW 
of me.* 


Jpjaie,JuiMpJ; all this, when Amene#et fancied .tlM|4lP , 
had fi yinly establi^bed himself and his line upon tfep^tfero^; 
cif"Sbe land which owed him a Jffll 

js^inatg j^jn was'cpnciive^^^^^ the officid pie^^ 
alliSuAw^hold. It would seem that &, ,, 

as the W the, king’s perw 

ihaLhe oaly escaped with his life after a 

HoweifiiL4Ma4ay:.hg,.|he 

palace ha!i)8,j:apig,with, t^le,clu^h.ftf.^a,^l! 
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no long time a,fter 

■ „J~ hi; Mn Smstris, ibeVt of the jSSe, tojtaia- 

l^fSTiS ™^^^t Witt him^^ to h,s 

raC^Tiew fBiid of. energy, and. as theintemal afeirs 
Of I&e country were toailj made more and inore stable, he 
waT&, to devote, attention to the winning of the extreme 
Si^h, an enterprise which had been interrupted by the rise 
irae feudal barons and the fall of the Sixth Dynasty. In 
, spite of the achievements of that dynasty in the South, the 
"^ntrv. below Ae first cataract as far north asMfu was 
till i^eckoned as bWl^g 'to'^ubia and still borTtEe name 
^apedet, “Bow-Lansl,”2 usually applied to Nubia. ^nOie 
«ffititv nint'hT^f the_QldJdng41ieEgyptian^^ 
;:siSrY^wat to Korusko, the termi nation of__%Jeseq j 

■?m T5~ciyFnng off t he grpnrwestw afcd-b.end.pf t he | 

aStod^^tois^a&fee^Ma^^ 

?VTl5Sa hardly ^ ypTJftg.^OSostris w^ the leader 
I'lm eWition. Work WQsjlsq^ resumed m the, .guarries 
ifHam^aV white m the North “the^Troglodytes, the 

on^the„ea^.of the De^a wer« 
iWSed. This eaaternjrontter was. strengthened at the 

;K;rterminusjo,tthe W^^lat by 
wrESpTtfiit already in existence under the Old Kingdom 
3b»rflobs ra nd a ga rrison, with its sentinels constantly upon 
he watch.,towm8jw§itetioned there.® Thus in North and ^ 
Sbuffi" alike: Itti aggressive policy was maintained, &e fron-j 
tiers! made safe and the foreign connections of the kingdomj 

old king Jelj.]^ end approaching, he d^ivered to 

the ripe wisdom wtech 
hrEir^SS^during, his long , career. The reader 

vjbsiS^ i)i© ^ 

.1, 600. 1. 4. •!, 472-3. 483. ‘I. 46M 

tt Atta ^ ti 6T. 493. 11. 17-10. ’ 474-483* 



THE TWELFTH 


DYNASTY 

't 


I7d 



which I say to thee, 

That thou inayest be king of the earth, 

^ That thou inayest be ruler of the lands 
That thoii’. inaj'est incre ase good. 4. 
i Harden aga inst all sub^d iaates 
‘1 Tlje, people give heed to him who terror! 
t^pproach ^th eni not alo ne. 

iloT thy heart with a brother, 

piNor make, for C( 

Wherein there is no end. ‘ 

^i^Whpn thou sloepest, glia rd., for thj-'se^ | < 

I ^or a nian has hO people, I 
In the day of eyil. I 

^ gave to the beggar, • 

nourished the orjdian; J 
W admitted the insignificant, 
liis well as him who was of g^at accouiiL. 

'^-nt he who„atg?,,iny food made insnrrcc^; 

e to wh oim I gav e, my haniLmttticd^£fiatJhta:cin>^ 


),tfVilS4i4y*4w ^ 


[’he story of ingratitude which was finally capable of a 
^^niurderous assault ui)on him, then follows, in order to en- 
" force the emhiUered counsel of the old king. Ityyjj&^BrohafeJy. 
noHong afteTtliis that Sesostris was dispatched at, the head 
of'ah "aniiy to chastise the Libyans on the western frontier. 
Dumg ilie absence of the p rince on this CAinpaign in. 1910 
HTO.', Amenemhet died, after a reign of thirty years. S»d| L 
messengers were dispatched to inform Sesostris of his 

f atTi¥P'i^~^ emise ."''"Witgout letting the army. . knew 

happraeJ hr'anickly left the camp that night and^^hagt^^ 

. to the Besidence at A 

hSor^ any ^pretender among the sons of the harem CQ^ld- 
'^r^S3l"‘Hm.* * Tjie whole proceeding is chara:et€nnstm ^ 
the history of every royal line from the earliest tiii)^^ in m® 
orient SifiiilAriy, ^e news of the pld k^g’§..^^th» acei^ii- 
jOTy oye^eard in the rpyal tent of Sesostris, 

Sinube, one of tte nobles there, 


» I, 478-9. 


»I, 491. 





Kgsr^wafsrrarw ,sK^^ 


[ he had 


|^gerous'Tor(^i8 wjiich. were death, of. a. 



f\%K^ievements of the house of Ameneiahet .outside of 
'ie'ffits of EOTt : i n Nubi a, Hammamat and Siuai, have 
left more adequate records in these regions than their henet- 
eent and prosperous rule in Egypt itself; and the progress 
of .the dynasty, at least in inscribed records, can he more 
clearly traced abroad than at home. It will therefore he 
iSmerTioToTlbw the foreign enterprises of the dynasty ^fore- 
w© dwell upon their achievements at home. Profiting Jjj^, lip- 
ten years’ exp erience as coregmit with his father, Sesostria < 
Twas able to maintain with undimmed splendour the ptts- 
’.ffioriuaS proved hinjself quite capable of 

tmitt the great enierprises which he had inherited. T,he 

^e called upon to poster their quotas, and later 

|R|®®¥cE ' blT the OiTX-nome, relates in his Bemhasan- temp 
"--*‘*'"'^"'^1^^ appointed nomarch by Ame- 

8 nowlonbldl^ undertake such a campaign, 
^ his father’s .represente- 
P,f the treop^ of &€ Oryx- 
■ ^bph under the leadershijppf Jhj^hege, 
oesos.™ .. -^f&^thus carried above the s^nd ca^ 
'wtW^,%,,,,reat, rei^on knorra a^gsh, 
becomes in the 

name occurs hot ORC© upon the 

-ar&v.. Mriw 


nome, auv 

< '-'0 ■ Mi 

'Sewistns 





^ - - e war a na it was periiaps xip6& tuis expe- 

ition that an elephant was captured, to whioh he refers 
in his tomb at Assuan. 
jaxAioreign eon 


.earlleFm^.. thaL wbieb_pcm r£sdjBMJt 1 


®sars after, ,tl]i^^d,ea$J^.pfJM ,llnfe I I 

then no longer regarded it as necessary to lead the conquest 
of the South m person. He therefore dispatched Mentu- 
hote^ one of his comm ander s, on a further campaign in 
Ta:ehluMl£Je1i: :£^^ at Haji^^^ 

Below the second cataract, recording his TfiumpET and giving 
US the first list of conquered foreign districts and tows 
jpmich we possess. Unfortunately ^e know so little of 
^bian geograpl^y in this distant age thai[mi'lx:^ose,^qt,tl]!,^^ 
tra districts enumerated can be located. It was calleAShaL ^ 
and lay above the, second cataract some thirty or forty ipiles 
south of Wadi Haifa, near modem Kummeh. It is thus , 
probable that Mentuhotep ’s stelajj-as erected ,c,lps.ejEo» IThPt i 
hf the region which he cpn.qpered. To th^ateto we have 
already referred as the one Oja,whiclLM^Mlfi^ 


already referred as the one oujiimch.Meptnh QteP.m 

self s o .prominenl!'B"iis f^re ,wM erased, ola \ 

god pla^d over it . All appearances would indicate tiia\ i 

t]^.^hfiS^8gfpl, commander was deposed and 

The country was now sufficiently subjugated, so 

c^ifa. Could be forced to wprh the mines oh thh.casti ihi tn^ 

jfem Alffi ind'TOtoity, and AmeBi of fte 

dg m to Nnto at tte to!d,^.U««l8i8BlAt 

hH^Mffie to Dirmg back the output of gold. The tang jin - 



paJw-be ,l^p» to j;§ntmu<e,,%,,P^,^^ 

oFtePOmr^tion into the Pharaoh’s, langd^, 
^ifflMjS the gold coimt^ 

1 1 , p. 247 . noCT~*^ * 1 , 610 - 614 . , 
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exploit^, and the faithful Ameul was entrusted with the 
aussio n.of C QflYQYiug the vizier, who had been sent thither, 
i to convey the precious metal safely to the Nile valley. This 
* he successfully accomplished with a force of six hundred 
men» mustered from the Oryx-nome. The dfiyslopicent of 
^^pt’s foreign interests was evidently closely watched by | 
Sesostris I, and it is under him that we first hear of inter- 1 
course wiffi the oases. While the Pharaoh was not yet able 
, to take possession of them, it is evident that be was in eom- 
i munication with their towns. Ikudidi, a steward of Sesos- 
IlfiTs l, was dispatched by him lEo'^llie great oasis of El 
t Kharge h on the west of^ Al^dos, whence the caravans 
startedThitEer, visit in the city of the holy sepulchre 
of Osiris was an opportunity improved by Ikudidi, as by 
so many of his colleagues; and, he erected a memorial stela 
there, praying for the favour of the god. His incidental ref- 


^ erence on this monument to the occasion of his visit at 
I Abydos is our sole source of information regarding his expe- 
fdition to the oasis.* 

It was doubtless the realization of the evident advantage 
which he had enjoyed by the association with his father as 
cofegcfi f that ipgueed Sesostris I tp appoint hiis own son in 
the same way. When he died in 1935 B. 0., after a reign ' 
of Jminty five years, his son, Amenemhet II had already been 
^pgent ,fpr ,.thre§ years,* and assumed the sole authority 
witWt difilculty. This policy was also continued by Ame- 
nemhet il and his son Sesoilris II had also ruled tbrpc 

S * in conjunction with his father before the latter’s 
.CPf JWty,, years u„pdcjj^e|ig two kmgs^i^ 

J^i^j,p^ . gpicyad Hnab^^,igmerity. The^ mines ^pf | 

^°ai W.^.|e2PgSed,‘ .andJhe^tr^.JKitlitol SgsTO | 

continued under his son.* The rpf^d , . 
sup wmls a nd stations by the Theban « 

» I, 624-8. »I, 4TO. 

■ .liiNu »I, 602. •1, 604-6, 618. 
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JaSgg>.of. Ejeyentli D yna s t y. * w^s npr^ of 

in a smail harbour at 
„the mouth of the modern Wadi Gasus, some miles nortE of 
the later harbour of Koser, the Leucos Limdn of the Ptole- 
^mies. T^o^ of the commanders who sailed from this port 
(Wu,^ left inscriptions* there to commemorate, thoii* 
safe rejiip;::». Tj'he dii^tapt P’Jftt.gradually; J^mne - 

^ apke familmr to E gypti an folk and a populat. tale narrates | 

of a shipwrecked seaman in idiese 
wate r s . Ihe Nubian gold-mines continued to be a sourcai 
o^g^plfieT.rpy^,^^ .and^JgapUaj,.injtereftts,.M 
Protecte<|Jj^jctfe§§es4iyji^^ garnSPB^ad” 
j^d .simject to periodicaJ^inspection.* With the death of \ 
Sesostris H in 1887 B. C., all was ripe for the complete and I 
thorough conquest of the two hundred miles of Nile valley / 
that lie between the first and second cataracts. 

Sesostris ni w as possib ly the only one of his^liou^ who 
had.. n.ot. gBJoyed a^peyipd of jolpt power with .his, father in 
I'reEaration for the duties of his high office. ,.fco.rih,oissft 
ffie proved himself worthy of.th® gfopt line from which, he 
/^rjMg. Immediately oq..his accession he took the prelimi- ^ 
toward the completion of the ^eat,|^sk in Nubia. 
nl'Ee mostimpactant of these measures was the-establishmeht \ 


en connection bv water with the coun try above, 
atarafit. llwa!8 over six hundred years since the 
cassia ,catFaciM.J2« Jite 

by lET action of the powerfpLPTOPt. In^ any 
hear nothing more pf it- At the most ,.*JSilt 
^mnite barr iey .the engineers of 

ItbroT^ the rock, .some . two hundred and eixty„feS!t„to*«» 
nearly thirty four feet wide and nearly twenty six feet deep. * 

MteJtSSLto >>«■■ ,fr“S?.5£.ai2Hg-^^Sg 

« See above, p. 163. •!, 604-<5, 617-18. »I, 616. *1, 642-4. , 


K'^v ,^r 


ai nimun/x vx? 


nf this king> unfortimateJy 

nn ai4 J|gi 

’rrrrSSrir^niTn^^^ Semneh. wlii^,. are o^jit^,^. 
“SCoa the banks oi; tlirnveyast_above 

ffir'OSfs^ 

,Souiii3ary of tisVl^^ig^tOSEft? . --- 

^i^ef a stela , 

t;;^portant landmarks has survived; it .bears^tfollow- 
ipg,.signifin|«LtJfflgPmtism:^ boundary made m 

tbe* year eight, under the majesty of the king of Upper and 
tower E^pt, Sesostris HI, whoj^iven li^e, fox ever and 
^er._iU order to prevent that any negro should cross it 
bj^lder. pr i)y land, with a ship, or any herds of the I 
negroes ? except a, negro who shall cross it to do trading . . -. 
or TSdai„».eowmissian. All kind treatment M be accorded 

. _ . 1 • _ _i? Ji 4'd\ Y\Qiaci 


'M»kjS^8il!le,to.J»e»ta>P this way 

witiioirt a constant display rffprce. S espgteB n|j,§4$ftore- 
fSrelirected‘“altrbng fprte^^ ^ 

feS r^'WMjgr a^Jaigeixt atS^b, 

[o^^est a; wSiifc ** Mighty is Khe^x t" (Ses^ 

^tris III),* 

These two strongh^ds 
Wig. 83) stiinSm^and although in a state of rum, they 
show remarkable skill in the selection of ^e site and 
'uinexpect^d knowledge of the art of constractiBg effective 
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for the Pharaoh to ptotect t 


3v.4^ li' 4. Yr_.^tt_ I. ^ dfM’TflrHtinn 

.£SaiMSL3Mfe a, ,raat|ex^ftLlimJ*g^ 

JdShisf* From now on it was more often south of 


















Fig. 83 . Ksstobation of the Fortbesses of and Kxjmmib^/ 

(After Perrot and CMpiez.) 
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boundary^^ta^jgljyiS^ of the 


(ig;timifr 


imihi, in wbidi his name 


^SSr stron^M d OS,, the. , islanCjjf,. Urpag^^i^U^O^. 
ggjpgyi^. Here hie placed a duplicate of the second proc- 
lahiatioh/ Hejcan^Jiis new fort/ of 

-‘anl^Swal^iaaAtterinsr^^ ,was 

calendar of offerings. X^Jbia feast 
^ still eel^h;iratpd and its calendar of offerings renewed 

im® ife B^^ire/ Thr#e , y^a later a 

, . , ^ — x..__ waa._ied into 


Ei TB i S iwifK 

..A iTi 


"" w^isto 

and as far as we know mis, .was 


^|^,.^ih^gcing}^^ 
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D^iiaeAj, ^^,Ee9<?|gjhe gecpnd..,ca|;^ 
a39^d two hundred miles of the Nile valley to the king- 
dom. While this conquest had been already begun in the 
Sixth Dynasty, it was the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty who 
rnade it an accomplished fact. iX* 

It is under the aggressive Sesostris HI also that we hear 
of the fiist inv^ion oL gyria ^yJhgXteofe,,. 

. one of his military attendants, at that time commandant of 
the rSdehc^ liad also served in Nubia, mentipps 

on his memorial stone* at Abydos that he accompanied ihe 

king on a campaign into x 

I (Syria). The Asiatics were defeated in battle, 

H khu took a prisQue^r 

tfentihg rewards him: ‘‘He'gaye me a staj^ 0^ el^^lirrau 
intp"i^han4rS.^^^^^ a dagger !'wrought wiiii ele^trum^ 

togetlSer” with bis [the prisoner’s] weapons.’* ^re is a 
t.rnfi e nf the mili tary enthnsiasm. which two centuries and. a 
half later achieved the conquest of the Pharaoh’s empire, in 
theTame region- (Unfortunately we jJo not.know the . loca- 
tion,, of ,Sekmen» ih Syriaj,.’bgl„lt. m.evidfint.lb^yj^^ 
\dejBxee...tbe, PMr^ipiis of the 
I mgtim way'j^ -the cbnquest in As% as'tlio^'of 

1 r egular messengers * to. and .from the Pharaoipc, court 

tian tongue were not uncommon there, and the dread of"tne 
Pharaoh’s name was already felt. 4t,^^Ge||r,, be|5i[^ 
Jerusalem and the sea, the stela of an jEa^tiim pf|cpd^^ 
t Kisri^e n^^^ r^nlly been found* within tbe precin^ nt 
the “higb pita^^'in the “Wrth city” from the bot^jan}p| 
fhe Gezer “tell.” Khnumhotep of Menei-Khtufu 

»i, 676-«87. •1, 498, 1.94. ; 
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E^ptiaos.^ Tbeir leader was a ^ ‘ruler of the bill- 
a well itoown in Hebrew as Abshai. * 
/The unfortaM^e noble, Sinnhe ,. who . 
f-asrsrxs^efl, fama no t far over the borslor a 

|0j||^.|3gy.pti^s,,aM^^^ While a fortress exjsted aj^me 
P?* the marhua^Mu^ tberw 
BO that it was no more a hindrance to legitimate 
• ^ ititar nmiraft than was the blockade against the 

"^'negroes maintained by Sesostris III at the second catfitact. 
This Snez region and likewise the Gulf of Suez were 
already connected with the eastern arm of the Nile by canal, 
the earliest known connection between the Mediterranean 
and the Bed Sea. Fragmentary but massive remains of 
the temple buildings erected by this dynasty in the cities 
of the northeastern Delta, like. Tanis and Nebesheh, show 
their activity in th. i region. The needs of the Semitic 
tribes of neighbouring Asia were already those of highly 
emiized peoples and gave ample occasion for trade. The 
trabesmeh,, in4he Benihasan tomb wear garments of finely 
patterned, wov^ ^polen stuff and sandals of leather, carry 
metal weapons and use a richly wrought lyre. Already the 
red pottery produced by the Hittite peoples iu tiappSfc, 
i SflCTm'oTr^ to the feitesbf 

i ' t foubtliess the commerce along this ront e,! 

li hrSi^ pjtlestine, ovOr Carmel and northward tbft 
rnntes leading dow n the Eubhrat^to Babylon, w hile not vet 
he a^, was alr^dy long existent Commerce with southern 
llhrppe. .ba!J,.also begun. T:hp..peoples of the ^gean,. whose 
ci yilijs a tlpp Wlis how rapidly developing into that of the My- 
censsa n age, were pptnnilqio,win Egypt at this time. g[^ex 
were^l^led 'Hgunebn, »»d g lyeaparer. of A EleventkJteJ 

of safe frpntierj 
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mcluded the Hamebu also in his records. Their pottety has 

been found at Kahun in burials of this age, 

dacprative art of the time, especially in its use of spirals, is 

influenced by that of Egypt. i Europe thus emerges more 

jeleaEixupon the horizon of the NUe peoj)le duriug^thaMMiflle 

Kingdom. 

While Sesoslrk Ill’s campaign into Sgia . gas jiafislltly' 
In o morp.ttM.g.Pim .dering enpeditio%«»-fatiffim&chieYing 
leconQuest or the country as were the expeditions of the 
Sixth Dynasty into Nubia, nevertheless it must havs added 

>1.*'^, JI>' ' ■•'VO''*'' • ^ a.->it .lO'' < * ^ ‘ M 

much to the reputation of his house. As the first Pharaoh 
who had personally led a campaign in a foreign land, the 
Nubian wars of Sesostris I had brought undying prestige 
to the name, a prestige which had been greatly increased 

ill- 

trisjftereforMraJiU^tta^^ ftcjrrt 'oraHUCCfflaa®!? 
ortKirPliaraohs. clustered forever after 

pf war and , conquest related by the people. 
Greek times Sesostris had long sjnce.bw hht h IpgehdhXy 
Jfigniftiwhich cannot be identified with any particular king. 
That some of. the deeds of Rameses II were possibly also 
interwoven into the Greek legend of Sesostris is not the 
slightest reason for identifying Sesostris with that Nine- 
teenth Dynasty king; ,nor, we repeat, will the preposterous 
deeds narrated of the legendary Sesostris permit of his iden- 
tification with any particular historical king. 

For thirty eight yppia,. 
ourdus 
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B, C., this coi^ent son Amenemhet, the third of the name, 
seems to”Kaw assumed the throne without difficulty. 

■*; 4 op)(iat e t al ., .?Bte i :B p8aa.. of 

increa^ 

IP- whil e operations 
in the mines ^iof, Sinai had been resumed as early as the reign 
of Sesostris I, the fo reign projects of the dynasty. Jiad else- 
where quite surpassed their achievemen ts heye . f^lt rem ained 
I for Amenemhet III to develop^ the e(|uipment of the staHbhs 
penin sula , so that they might become mors permanent 
than the mere camp, of an expedition while working the 
mines for a few months. These e xpeditions suffered great 
hardships and an official of the time describes the difficulties 
which beset him when some unlucky chance had decreed that 
he should arrive there in summer. He says that “although 
it was not the season for going to this Mine- Land,” he went 
without flinching, and in spite of the fact that “the high- 
lands are hot in summer and the mountai^is brand the skin,” 
he encouraged his workmen who complained of “this evil 
summer season,” and having accomp]i.shed the work brought 
back more than had been required of him. He left a stela ‘ 
there telling of bis experience and encouraging those of his 
posterity who might find themselves in a similar predica- 


ment. Under s yh conditions pe rmanent w ells apd. jjisterns, 
barra cks for the workmen, houses for the directing officials, 
mjforlji^pps agam^t^^^ Beduin w§jsiBdi8- 

nensp^ e. 'While some of these things may have been 


llready furnished by his predecessors, Amenemhet, in, made 
the station at Sarbut el-Khadem a well equipped coIot j^jEot 
3 i1ji‘ixploil afion of the mineral wealth of theluOTTiFaTn^ 

o'pin44' 

A tenaple 


for the local Hathor was erected, and we find an ^cial oi 


isfldJ 


4piWy** The mffles 


733r-74Q. tl, 725-727. 717-718; siiHilar oiTeringg I, 738. 
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were placed each under charge of a foreman, after whom 
it was named, and at perio dic vis its of Ife treasury , officials 
a fixed amount "of ore was" e^ectei^ from eacS^niipe. ‘ i^e 
occasional raids of the neighbouring Beduin were doubtless 
of little consequence in view of the troops still controlled by 

I fiirvW- Jj **> ♦ ^ * 1 ^ 'I'- » I ■' h ‘‘C . i» 

the ^‘treasurer of the god,’’ who could easily disperse the 
p]pnde.rijuj,hej!.ds that^^^^^ too close to the colony. 


Here Egyptians died and were buried in the burning valley 
with all the equipment customarj' at home, and the ruins still 
surviving (Fig. 85) show that what had before been but an 
intermittent and occasional effort had now become a pehna- 
nent and uninterrupted industry, contributing a fixed annual 
amount to the royal treasury. 


I t is doubtless true that the circumstances in which these 
kings of the feudal period found j^hemselves forced them to 
"see'l ’hew sources of wealth outside of the country; .. but at 
as we have before intimated, they rais ed the 
P- 1 ^ 94 l-^tiW,,?apaeity of the land to an unprecedented level. 
LniQHun.ately,"&^ annals or records of these achievements 
hgy.e .not suryjved. It was particu. arly Amenemhet III of 
whom we have evidence of attention to the irrigation syste m, 
.^'playials m the fortress of ^emneh at the secopd cgthlfhet 
had_in sii:H6tLQns jo^ the height ot,tbe. Nile ,qn,. the 

recording the maximum level of the high water from year 
i to ye^r. These re cords,^ s till preseryeg uppn |h 9 ,I 9 eks, are 
from twenty five to thirty feet higher than the Nile rises at 
the present day. Such^bjeryatirasj^TO*^^ 
.i&JoJiie-Sfficials of lower Ejgyptjp^lhe 

estimate the crops of jthe cojii^ 

A glance at the 


» I, 731. 

< LD II, 139; Lepsius, Sitzungsber. der Berliner Akad. Ig44, 374 if. 
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mi(p (UoJS) will show tie reader an opeidng in the wester. 
JiigblAnd$ of the Nile valley some si?ty five miles above tb( 
sdutliem apex of the Delta. This gap in the western hills 
leads into the g reat dgpjres|i< M & of the L ibya n des e rt hnoiwn 

doSTnm'Siffer'^^ 

’tne^vsten^oases, and is indeed an, extensive oasis tdose to 
^ Kile valley, vrith which it is connected by the gap already 




VwitLl$oftniflm 


Sc«le 719,866 


9 . Tbc Fatvx. (Alter R. IL Rrown, tUS.) 

ZQ^pty^ped* Shaped like a huge maple-leaf, of Which the 
Stmn, pointing nearly eastward, represents the connection 
wiHii the Kile valley, it i» generally speaking about forty 
DgOeS' weattMi each way. Its lower tracts in the northwest, 
ocenpiad io4ay by Ihe lake called Birket el-Kurnn (Fig. 
atf |Wi|y tnu^ d«q|tn!)S8Sl^ surface of the lake at 




re ^s:atert 


besranihis T>rn<H^a nf rAr»l«nrmfinTi h 


nemhet III who so exten 


probably ahn nt titBontv seven miles long, thus recli pift lii Oja| 
» twen ty seven thousand acres .^^ These enor^ < 

mons works at the point where the lake was most commonly 
visited gave the impression that the whole body of water X 
was an artificial product, excavated, as Strabo says, by king^ 
“Lamares,’* in which we recognize with certainty the 
na me of Ame nemhet III. This then was the famous lakd" 
Moeris of thr^dassic geographers and travellers, .^traho, 
the most careful ancient observer of the lake, supports the' 
vaguer description of Herodotus, and states that during the 
time of high Nile, the waters replenished the lake through 
the eanar which still flows through the gap; but that when 
^e, rivei^ fell again, they were allowed to escape through 
thft same canal, and employed in irrigation. Strabo saw the 
regulators for controlling the inflow and the outflow as well. 
The attention given the Fayum by Amenemhet III would, 
indicate that this system of control was at lead as old as i&e 
works near the entrance of the famous lake '.tvhifih gaiye' him 
the reputation of having excavated it. Modem cale^ti^ 
have shown that enough water could have been aendtat^d^i; 
to double the volume of the river below the Fayi^^d^igr; 
the hundred days of low Nile from the first of Apiil | 
Aiiriflbing nrovince -riyoveicMljggi 


domain, and mere 


•lifti- R. H. Brown. E.E. The Fayflm and mco' Me, 




mdmmm 


* K. H. Brown, E,E. 

* Ibid. 
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oT |ne ^elfth^nasty. kp o i? f|i to the 

,Mi®^SLfi 9 !iSrOr Arsinoe, templej^g 

t^ jfQco^i^od, had already arisen in Jhe^new province, 
and an obelisk of Sesostris I lies at Ebgig lar out in the 
heart of the reclaimed land. Two colossal ^statues, of Ame- 
nejgJjgJl J3Ia. pr at least of the king reputed to be the maker 
of the lake in Herodotus’s time, stood just outside the great 
wall in the midst of the waters. In the gap, on the north 
bank of the inflowing canal, was a vast building. 8mne~iigb t 
hundred by a thousand' feet, wlii^' formed a kind of relig- 


ious and administrative centre for 


Contained a set of halls for each nome where its gods were 
enshrined and worshipped, and the councils of its govern- 
ment gathered from time to time. It would seem from the 
remarks of Strabo that each set of halls was thus the office 


of the central goveniment pertaining 'to the administration 
of the respective nome, and the whole building was there- 
fore the Pharaoh’s seat of government for the entire coun- 
try. It jw as sti ll standing in Strabo’s time, when.it had 
already long been known as the Labyrinth, one of, .the 
wonders of Egypt, famous among travellers and historians 
of the GraBCO-Koman world, who compared its intricate com- 
plex of halls and passages with the Cretan Labyrinth of 
Greek tradition. It is the only building of this remote age, 
not exclpsively a temple, known to have survived so long; 
and Strabo’s description of its construction accounts for its 
durability, for he says: “It is a marvellous fact that each 
of the ceilings of the chambers consists of a single stone, and 
alsb that the passages are covered in the same way with 
ain^e alabs of extraordinary size, neither wood nor other 
building material having been employed. ’ ’ The town which 
grown up around this remarkable building was seen 
Strabo; but l^|j, have .no^. comi)let€ly disappeared. 
S^^js p.had ^'sp a town just outside the gap 

qaJlpdJHplap^ “^ostris is Contented,’’ and he 

Wtf his pyramid beside it. Under these circuin-\ 
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stances the Faju m had become tho most prominent eeijtre ,ojf 

god Sobk was rivalliflfLAmOfl.in the regard of the dynasty, 
whose last representative bore the name Sobk-nefru-Ro, 
which contains that of the god.’ The name of the god 
also appeared in a whole series of Sobk-hoteps of the next 
dynasty. ^ 

Forneaw half a century the beneficent rule of Ame- 

prosjperity,„,tili:ough.Qst 

his flour isli iiig ki ugdoin . The |>o()])]e san g of ; 

He makes the Two Lands verdant more than a f?reat Nile. % 

He hath filled the 'ihvo Lands with strength. 1 

Ii&-k life, cooling the nostrils; 

The treasures whicli he ^ives are food for those who are in his 
following; 

he feeds those who tread his path. v f v } . - 

king iOoo3' an3 hiTmW 

>• ' 'W<' -i,* •i'lh'tJffti.BJiy/.. ' ‘ ' ■' I 

Busine ss was on a sound basis, values were determined in 
termrof weight in copperTand it was customary to append 
to the mention of an article the words “of x debe](i [of 
copper] , ” a deben being 1404 grains.* Throughout the lapd 
the evidences of this prosperity under Amenemhet III and 
ms predecessors still, survive m the. traces of their extensive 
buil dipg ent erpr ises, although these have so suffered from 
the rebuilding under the Empire that they are but a tithe 
of what was once to be seen. Moreover the vandalism of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, especially^ ander Rainses ll. ohim 
erated priceless records of the Middle Kingd om bv the most 
reckles s appropriation of its mo numents as building ma^ 
riah Probably all the more important towns of the coimti^ 
had received modest temples at the hands of the Old King- 
dom Pharaohs, but these have left almost no trace, and we 
can gain no comprehensive picture of what the Twelfth 
Dynasty may have found throughout the country when they 


«I, 747. 
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began tbeir own works. At Thebes, their home, which wa 
oni^ an obscure village in the Old Kingdom, they found bu 
a modest ebape], wbieh they replaced with a more prefer 
tious temple of .^on, already begun by Amenemhet I.' Ii 
was eontinued or enlarged by Sesostris I, who also built a 
dwelling and Refectory for the priests of the temple* beside 
the sacred lake, a building which was still standing eight 
hundred years later.* Amenemhet III erected the great 
brick wall around the anment capital of El Kab (tJekheb), ‘ 
which still stands, as the only city wall of such age now sur- 
viving in a condition so nearly intact ( Fig. 102) . The ancient 
temple at Edfu was apt foi gotten; while at AbydoB t)ifi , w jide 
popularity and deep veneration of Osiris demanded a new 
tafOlfde, which was surrounded with an enclosuie, within 
which for some, time the rich and noble were permitted to 
erect their tombs.* The vicinity of the Fayum, as well as 
its own traditional sanctity, secured also for the temple of 
Harsaphes at Heracieopolis enlargement and a rich equip- 
ment. * Of tihie Fayum itself we have already spoken. Mem- 
phis and its ancient god Ptah were doubtless not neglected, 
but chance has left little evidence of the activity of tlie 
Middle Kingdom there. The vicinity of Ithtowe and the 
ither royal residences of the time may have detracted some- 
what from its prominence. The supreme god of the state, 
hh igic6Stor and at the same time immediate father of the 
PJ^araolM|i was of necessity honoured with rich contributions 
*rom tl^f beginning. SesMtjfig^jU,„^j.§yi a council at which 

intention ofrehuUdlgg 

^ple of at Heliopolis as soon as the plans could be 

to immemorial custom, be 
when the ground plan was staked out and 

T he dedicatory 
history of |he S^ii^ng, 
a I^WLpr actice com of i t as it 
itood in the court of tbh tem]^ some five nundredl years 

>i:,4$4. MV. 4$»<0 

* 1 . 741'*H81. • t, B34, note b. « I, 074^5. 



after its erection, fflirvmea 
;^ 31 Beum.‘ In exaggerated metapl^ " 


A 


‘Hy beaaty ^al 
TiJy*naSe is"S^ 


^all be remembered in 


pyn^'idfion, wd my same 



maLMs 


The splendid t emple s of Heliopolis , az 
which siOToonXe f tkeffi,B^ and ■ 

t)ut hy a curious chance 
the only surviving moiiuiheht on the ancient site, is one of 
his obeliste (Fig. 87), still surmounted by the pyramidion, 
which, as the king boasted, has indeed perpetuated his nahze. 
The .Delta blossomed _ under these ^ enligfet^,d.,JEa3^^^ 


as It wasj^ the wters of the Favum lake whic 
their foresight stored up for summer use. All the Delta 
cities of all ages, as we have so often mentioned, have per- 
ished, and but little survives to testify to the activity of 
these kings there, buUajyfeg.eastem 
and Bubastis (Fig. 93), massive remajp^ ^tjljl the,,i iiter- 
Twelfth Dynasty inpnifesti^d M J^ta 
FramiOTtgry resins of temjd^ hwlt .byihejIJPB* 
archs of this jine haye beep.fpun^ gt jnanxpf % chiCtSJWa 
Iroi^ IEe^§!^.lffiteai^ .to..the poj:thyef%i;p,;Delta. Besides 
the grejat works of the kings, it should not be forgotten th|^ 
the wealthier and more powerful of the nomaiaha ..,jalaici 
er ected temp les* an£^ copi ideraWe bmjc(i^ for purposes 
ofgov^ment.* Cfiapets for their moituary service were 
built in the towns,® and had the various structure due lb 
these great lords survived, there is no doubt that they" ♦Ould 
have added materially to our impressions of the 80lidit|i 11^4 
splendour with which the economic life of the nat^nr wae..; 
developing'on every hand. 

Such impressions are also strengthened by the tciai^ of ; 
the time, whidi are indeed the only buildings whielilhave 
survived from the feudal age; and even these ai^ in 

«I, 498-CbS. »I, 608. *1, 037, note , *1, 037. ’ ‘i; 7^ 
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i^tate of ruin. We have already referred to the survival of 
the maslaha fonh of tomb, but it was now fast disappearing 
and the nobles were hewing out their burial chambers and 
fte shafts descending to them in the cliffs of the valley. 
The chapel-hall connected with such burials, with its scenes 
fTom the life and activity of the departed noble, are our 
chief source for the history and life of the feudal age. The 
colonnade which sometimes formed the front of such a tomb 
was not without architectural merit. T he pyramids of th e 
king^ ^^^^^ tesl^onf tl tESt ' 

tomh-^wns ,noJfing§«. the 

chief office of the sta te. More wh olesome views of jthfe.fsinc- 
3MlL£f .I^Jingship.,hay£n^ the.asjciepdaney and 

. ft nation are no longer absorbed in the 
In the Eleventh ,.I)yuasty 
^e J?l][§ban king^ had plready returned to the original mate- 
riai^lthe toffib and built fteir unpretentious, pyramids 

of bj^(jk. Amenemhet I followed fteir example in the erec- 
tion of his pyramid at Lisht ; the core was of brick masonry 
and the monument was then protected by casing masonry 
of limestone ‘ (Fig. 94). The^epstom was continued by all 
the Iftags of the dynasty with one exception. Their pyra- 
mids are scattered from the mouth of the Fayum northward 
to Dashur, just south of Memphis. Sesostris I preferred to 
lie at Lisht beside his illustrious father ; Amenemhet II was 
the first to go northward to Dashur, and his son, Sesostris 
II, selected his new town, Hotep-Sesostris, now Illahun, at 
the mouth of the Fayum, as the site of his pyramid (Fig. 
91). Sesostris III returned to Dashur, where he located his 
pyramid on the north of that of Amenemhet II, while Arae- 
nemhet III (Fig. 94) lies on the south side of Amenemhet II ’s 

1 ^^^^ and may:,Eflp,8ibJy.. belong to Ame- 

ne|j(^fiA.X^the only king of fte dynasty whose pyramid is 

'Uem. nir lea FouiUas de 14cht, par J. E. Gautier et G. Jfouier, Cairo^ 

l«0i. 
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not located with certainty. A ll these pyr amids show the 
most complicated and mgemous avrangftmCTfa nfT ii^^trfltiA A 

tft the tpmbri-<4^rs. That of 
Hawara is the most notable in this respect. It was some- 
thing over one hundred and ninety feet high and the base 


was nearly three hundred' and thirty four feet square. 
The entrance is in the middle of the western half of 



Fio. 92. Section or the Bubial Ciiambbb in the Ptbamid or Hawaba. 

(After Petrie.) 


the south side and descending into the rock beneath the 
pyramid it turns four times until it approaches the burial 
chamber from the north side. Three amazing trapdoor- 
blocks of enormous size and weight were intended to with- 
stand the attacks of robbers, while numerous cunning and 
misleading devices were inserted to puzzle the marauders. 
The sepulchre chamber is twenty two feet long, eight feet 
wide and six feet high, but is nevertheless cut from a single 
block of intensely hard quartzite, weighing 110 tons. It had 
no door and the only means of access was thrbugh a roofing 
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jblock weighing some forty five tons.' Nevertheless it was 
jentered and robbed in antiquity, doubtless with the conni- 
Ivance of later officials, or even of the later kings themselves. 
The corruption of the officials in charge of the erection of 
the building is evident in the fact that of the three trapdoor- 
bi0«3ks they only closed the outer one, knowing full well 
that with this one closed no member of the royal family could 
possibly discover that the inner ones had been left open. 
The failure of these magnificent structures to protect the 
bodies of their builders nauat have had sornetliing to do with 
the gradual discontinuance of pyramid building which now 
ensued. Henceforward, with the exception of a few small 
pyramids at Thebes, we shall meet no more of these remark- 
able tombs, which, stretching in a desultory line along the 
margin of the western desert for sixty five miles above the 
southern apex of the Delta, are the most impressive surviv- 
ing witnesses to the grandeur of the civilization which pre- 
ceded the Empire. 

Unfortnnately the buildings of the Middle Kingdom are 
so fragmentary that we can gain little idea of their archi- 

From the tombs, however, it is evident that the 
architectural elements employed did not differ materially 
from those which we have already found in the Old King- 
dom. The .Theban Pharaohs of the Elevepth.Pynasty in- 
troduced'a new type in the remarkable terraced temple of 
Def ei-^iffiri, which served as a model to the great architects 
of the Ehipire. The few traces of the Labyrinth which enabled 
“gSirferraine the extent of its ground-plan, and the 
description furnished by Strabo, are sufficient to estabhsK- 
little more than the massiveness of its style. The domestic 
architecture has also completely perished. From the plan 
of the town which Petrie found by the pyramid of Sesostris 
II at Illahun (Map 1) we gain only an impression of the con- 
tiracted quarters in which the workmen of the time were 
obliged to live, but of the houses of the rich, in which there 

Kahila. Qntob aa4 Hawara, pp. 13-17. 
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was opportunity for architectural effect, we have very little 
knowledge. ‘ 

kind of progress since , 

Kin gdom . Sj^ulpture had become mucn ithp^ . aiubitious 
and attempted works of the most impressive size. Th®., 
statues of Amenemhet III, which overlooked Dakg, Kperi?> 
were p robably forty or fifty feet high, and we have already 
referred to the alabaster colossus of Thuthotep, the nomareh 
of the Hare-nome, which was some twenty two feet high. 
These colossi, furthermore, were now produced in greater 
numbers than ever before. Ten such portraits of Ame- 
n6ml]®tT'tFig'.'“95) were found at his pyramid at Lisht, and 
Sihathor, an assistant treasurer of Amenemhet II, records 
with great pride how he was entrusted with the oversight 
of the work on the sixteen statues of the king for his pyramid 
at Dasliur.' Fragments of such colossi in massive gran'ite 
are scattered over the ruins of Tanis (Fig. 93) and Bubastis, 
and we recall that Sesostris III erected his statue on the 
southern Nubian border.® Under such circumstances the 
royal sculptors could not but betray to some extent the me- 
chanical and imitative spirit in which they worked. Thejj,|| 
figures rarely possess the 8 trikipg^yjy 4 city,.,and the strong f 
inoiviauality wni^ are so characten^m 

are _akQ.. .s howing 

indiyiduaBx.0tth9, 

work and manner. We find a king searching the ancient 
rolls to ascertain the form of a god, that he might “fashion 
him as he was formerly, when they made the statues in their 
council, in order to establish their monuments upon earth”;* 
from which it is evident that the gods were supposed to have 
held a council in the beginning, at which they determined 


for all time exactly the form and appearance of each. With 
the form of the king and his nobles the same inviolable tradi- 


tion ruled, an 
sessed th 




no loMer 


le sai 






A ifffipKY Ul^’ JiWii' 


like %. jm^|fe.si|.ti?e ,of AnjeneBJi 

i. 1 .. 4ln, 


an* 

Tw» 


tvicniaiiiy, ujtt? 

:<Fig; the head of the ®®“® 

sphto at fanis (Fig. 89), or the coioj^^hssdjitSSSJTOS 
rii miefltiy ilaearthed at Kamak. Such heads are mas^r- 

»^mg those Vsl;!;^ »' S'^' 

Iw^n Strength and imperturbable calm, of which the Egyp 
iian ibulptor was so completely master. 
have 'been i^ke exquisitely hard medium 

that^wmeti^g of the eternal- immobility of the stone itsejf 
has, been wrought into the features of the great king. ( Sucht 
#ork contrasts sharply with the soft and effeminate y 
otflfe'wood^ ^re of prince Ewibre (Fig. 88). The 
ch^Is 'm the cliflf-tombs of the nomarchs were elaborately 
deSat^d with paintings depicting the life of the deceased 
and the industries on his great estates. It cannot be said that 

these p^|ingS»..§kMkot,, as of , them unquestionably 

■ "'I +1,^. ni/l TC Tuydnm. while 


tii 6 G 8 ,rii 6 r worjK. 

i&' aoSe-'and familiar, oyeraiglht of the noMrd. lent a 
diaffiSnSPSa' to the ,arta,.a»§,.WSlt8,' and the pamjcee 
detr^ttiSnfee' akilledjstaftamen throughout 
aeusSr. KSfeanithB artiaans of Uie court were rasnr- 

p^yVe diaoem in their work the reenlt of the devel- 
opment whieh^ been going on einee the ^ye of the 
earliest dynaatira. 3 aK^S 8 J^jJW*ry 97 ») 

of Morfhceesos of ^jiSSa!SJ|SB)K?.J)9fc.^'^' 

-HsaniirO'®™ necropoha not over- 

i looked ^to hnriala wo Sho*W never have rated the capaci- 
of the Middle Kih«d^> high- kittle ever P^ue^ 
* ileilat* goMwuithB of IPitope am snrpaaa either m 

^ onramenis worn 1^ 
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the daughters of the house of Amenemhet nearly thou- 
sand years before Christ. 

Literature also left worthy monuments to witness the rich 
ond varied, life of this g reat age. We have seen, h ow the 
ar foTwming was f ostered' ^ Ihe aj^ aaistotive necessi lms 
pfTlie state. A system of uaj^^ 

with consisten cy. A series^|„model letters* st ndipj bv th e 
scfiooT-Bdys of the twentieth century B. C. has survived, and 
tney snow with what pams comjiositiq^ was studied. Tm 
language of this' age ?nd itaJifprarv . nrndncta jere .in iffi 
imes regarded , as and in pitejif its excesfiiYfi ail L 

^3ua ^ent of modern stu dy copfirrna that nf 

Mm though it un^^ e;!iyisted earlier, if 


1 ^ 'HPi'i Lgypt and in this, period that we firs,t^dja ]herat|ir^ 
oT entertainment. The unfortunate noble, Sinuhe, who fled I 
into Syria oh the death of Amenemhet I, feturneili to ,|5gypt 1 
in h is old age, and the story pf his flight, of his life and 
adventures in A.sia became a favourite taie,“jduch atteimpd 
suc]^ popularity that it was even written on sherds and flags 
of stone to be placed'in the topiB ' ^fpr the eh.fetainihent of 
thrdead in the Hereaftef: * A. 

^hp-^yiig . shipwrecked in southern . wa,|Brp,j 3 aJ:hc 
v oyage to Mun t, returned wit h a tale of marv ellons adven- 
tuf eson theisland of lEe^ipeht^een where he was res- 
cued, and loaded with wealth and favours, was sent safely 
back to his native land.® The life, of |he.Sfi,nrt ilM 
found reflection among the people in ^olk-tales, narratipg^ 
^;;gpe^;eyenl^ transitions and a 

rise of the Fifth Dynasty was now in common ciSlJufiitlbl, 
affEough^r surviving copy * was writ^na c^ei^ry 
S JfeM. oLii- ^elfth Dynasty. ThejnMt_^i]le^t- 

to employ „1h^^tale,|i| a 


* Kabun Papyri, pp. 07-70. 

s Utipublished papyrus in St. Petersburg; see 
E^erlincr Orientalistenkongresses. 

* Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, P. 3033. 


* 1 , 406 - 40 ?; 
Gol4niselieff, \Abli; 
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j^editim for tiiei exercise of thei^ ski4 in the , 

composition. 

I Hniib Kmi i iwfc af tKe present day as the 

J 1^1*, Y^lsiPA ITl tllG mOUth 


aiainst an olficial who had wrragedj^ wi^^^ 
‘^EKSlfWanehceW^ Wepyesesfip 

of'Hiel^haraoh'himself, tkt the monarch may enjoy the 
of tlie honeyed rhetoric which fiowa. foom Jws iips. 
tlhlortunately much of these speeches consists of figures of 
Bpeea so far fetched, and poetic verbiage so obscure, that 
our modern knowledge of the language has not yet made 
them very intelligible.* We have already ,had,.,ppeasipn to 
notice the instrncAm left by the aged 
i aiil^ijslL W?S*^^ypop*i^ar and has survived in no less than 
! sever^Yyhgmentary copies.® The .instruction concerning a 
wi^ and wholesome manner of life, which was so prized 
bjTthe Egyptians, is represented by a number of composi- 
kiohs of this age, like tlie advice of the father to his son on 
Rhe value of the ability to write ;*,or the wisdom of the viziers 
Ipf Ihe Old Kingdom; although there is no reason why the 
f "Wisdom ofPlgl^gp and Ke^e mne,® preseiwed ip a papyri 
of iS^^lTlSngdom, shw!3 hot be authentic cpmPPSV 
tionTofthese old wi^ men. A remarkable philosophizing 
treatise repr^§nt£,a man weary, , of lifp inyoJved.ifl ?Jong 
dialogue with his reluctant soul as he vainly attempts to per- 

suadTIt thS tW end life together and hope foi 

, ^ A • « "A aim-nw anfT "oTiscurc 

deUverirSTgr im .p ro 



4iall enter 
1 BljftM 3023 and 302S; ; 

. , '»»«».r8a'me«'it‘"< ' 


*1, 474 ff, 

^Berlin Papyrus 3024, 
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•toaOftYSOvmi^ dasses, the prophet annonn<^^^,s^V|caa.. 
gh.o__^iaUa§ilj5fffe. the, land ; cooling to the 

3a«»-. ^^,^all 3 yr‘]ie is, ; 

toeJs jw.eyiij*ijja..hea If hia flocks go astray he w|ll 
^pBiodirtb®r:«tey^ The thought of men shall 

ae aflame; would that hie might achieve their rescue . . . * 
\Jcrily he^all smite evil when he raises his anri againsit it. 

. . Where is he this day? Doth he sleep among you?” ‘ 
tn this strange “Messianic” oracle the prophet proclaimSj 
[he coming of the good king, who, like the David of the 
Hebrew prophets, shall save his people. The motive of the 
^sition may be a ,enco®m:ir^^ 

repr&ehfingThe prophet as depicting the anarchy 
wmdi nad preceded in the dark age before their,, risfihjnd 
proeiaimiBg their adv^t to aave the people from destruction* 
SpbhMenS bi this remarkable class of literature, of which this 
.8 the earliest example, may be traced as late as the early 
C hr isti an c enturieSj and we cannot resist the conclusion that 


t furn i shed the He brew prophjBts h) a 

mrpnsmg extent also with the content pf Messianic 
3 ey. It remained for the Hebrew to give this old form ,a 
ligher elliical an d reli| d.ous significance. 

""TjjnTrfi an y of the compositions of the Egyptian scribe are 
couched in. poetic language that it is difficult to distinguish 
between p^try and prose. All of the works thus far^^s^ 
cussad are to a, large extent poetry; but eve n a mong 
common people there were corappsit|Qp^, ,whi^^^S'“^ni||p^r 
trvery^emsrtbnimg of jhejfe 

cattleTo and fro upon the threshing-floor, a few simple, lines 
breathing the simple and wholesome industry of the people; 
or the lay , of . the harper (Fig. 96) as he smgs to the .ban-' 
queters in the halls of the rich, -a song burdened with pi^ 
monitions of the coming darkness and admonishing : to tm- 
bridled enjoyment of the present ere the evil day come ; 


in^den Papynw I, 344} see Lange, Sitzungsber. def Berti^r Ak»^ 

xxvii, 601 - 410 . • . \ 
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How jiftppy is this good prince t 
This goodly destiny is fulfilled : 

I The body perishes, passing away, 

I "While others abide, since the time of the ancestors. 

’ The gods who were aforetime rest in their pyramids; 
Likewise the noble and the wise, entombed in their pyramids. 
As for those who built houses,— their place is no more; 
Behold what hath become of them. 

I have heard the words of Imhotep and Harzozef, 

Whose utterances are of much reputation; 

Yet how are the places thereof! 

Their walls are in ruin, - 
Their places are no more, — 

As if they had never been. 

None cometh from thence. 

That he might tell us of their state $ 

That he might restore our hearts, 

Until we too depart to the place. 

Whither they have gone. 

Encourage thy heart to forget it, 

^ And let the heart dwell upon that which is profitable for thee, 
i Follow thy desire while thou livest, 
iLay myrrh upon thy head, 

*CIothe thee in fine linen. 

Imbued with luxurious perfumes, 

The genuine things of the gods. 

Increase yet more thy delights, 

Let iifit thy heart be we?ry. 

Follow thy..^,§sire, .a»d thy piearare, 

And mould thine affairs on earth, 

After the mandates of thy heart, 

Till that day of lamentation cometh to thee, 

When the stilled heart hears not their moumuig; 

For Ijameptation recalls. ,nb man fr<an th® tomb. 

Celebrate the glad day I 
Best not therein 1 

I For lo, none taketh his goo<hi with him, 

I Yeai» no man retumeth again, that is gone thither. 
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' .Haowo pam ple pf poetry e3dill>lt lMC 

stropino >traota« md ktfeM 

.piS&«(8g^ V JS0a»Mi:SOT t? %^SSaOT 

wet kiijg’s life time. Of me six strophes, the one 
, following may serve to illustrate its character and structure : 


f Twice great is the king of his city; above a million arms: as for 
/ other rulers of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice groat is the king of his city ; he is as it were a dyke, damming 
the stream in its water flood. 

Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were a cool lodge, 
letting every man repose unto full daylight. 

Twice great is the king of his city : he is as it were a bulwark, with 
walls built of sharp stones of Kesem. 

Twice great is the king of his city : he is as it were a place of refuge, 
'excluding the marauder. 

Twice great is the king of his eity: he is as it were an asylum, 
shielding the terrified from his foe. 
j Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were a shade, the 
cool vegetation of the flood in the season of harvest, 
j Twice great is the king of his cily ; he is as it were a comer warm 
and dry in time of winter. 

Twice great is the king of Ivs city; he is as it were a rock barring 
the blast in time of teinpe«t. 

Twice great is the king of his city: he is as it were Sekhmet to foes 
' who tread upon his boundary. 

The dramatic presentation of the life and death of Osiris 
at Abydos undoubtedly demanded much dialogue and reci- 
tation, which must at least have assumed permanent form 
MTid have been comnutted to writing. Unfortunately this, 
the earliest known drama, has perished. ’I t is char aotaafitio 
of this early world that in neither the art or the literature, 
oTwhicK we have a cOttSMerablc inass' from the Mid^e IJSng- 
dom, caFl?W“diS6erirauy individuals to whom tiMSSfi. great 
. works should be affilbuted. Among all the literary produc- 
tions which we have enumerated, it is only of the wisdom, 
the “instruction,” that we know the authors. Of the litera- 
ture of the age we may say that it now displays a wealth of 
imagery and a mastery of form which five hundred 



r ww ow« «a' ““‘“t! 

itS'^bKffiw^rei^ that the Qairian drama; which offers 
:j5SSg:SirtSfat9:Ppi».rtBS»^^ altered, the 

vefidici if it had survived- . , 

.^riTaJ to owa aatioa m 

aoJrMSitiw fi evSaycane of Me,. ttaii»6I!a*S‘ }\ 

gjey-'Md'hia reign crowaed, the classic age which M 
dawh^ with the advent of his family. He seems-to have 

d* rtl» • ._ X_ i.1,^ ^ J Vh.. V 


*w4 h|s, vigo.urous gras^ of ajffair,? 
coffltfTed the rcserv(rir at &but el-Khadem m %ai and 
the of El Efll> 111 tile ^ei^ty yeai“ of his reign. 

Ithi Mtfitf'lifl p,asMd away in 1801 B. C. the strength of the 
iff^ '“' fining . This was possibly due to the fact that 
'fe^fiSale'^hom he had selected as his successor and ap- 
|^t& as coregent did not survive the ©Id king himself. In 
'^^case he seems to have interred in a tomb beside his 
i,,4nit<f » yeii®8 handsome .prince who already bore the 

el^puche, with the throne-name Ewibre (Fig. 88). 
■o.i* u be remarked that the form of the name is quite 

those of the Twelfth Dynasty, and there is a king 
■e of the Thirteenth or Fourteenth I^nasty in the 
ijit. A fourth Amenemhet, after a short coregency 
' e old iinfe succeeded at the death of Amenemhet III, 
hiDief.r^!ji^ pf aiiitJe oyer nine years haaleft few 
the decliiie,of ^^|sJii 93 J 9 Swto whom the nation 
ow^ twd dehturies impeii^abie splendour, wai.avident. 

* fli® Skemiophns of Mraetho, 

for aparly four years she too, the last 
!| 3 ie, family had ruled Egypt two 
; oioe mirnth and some days. 




BOOK IV 
THE HYKSOS: 

THfi RISE OF THE EMPIRE 




CHAPTER XI 

IHE TALL OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. THE HYKSOS. 

The transition of authority to another dynasty (the Thir- 
teenth) had seemingly taken place without disturbing the 
tranquil prosperity of the land. In any case the new house 
immediately gained full control, and the first king, Sekhemre- 
Ehutowe, ruled from the Delta* to the southern f¥8ii1;ier at 
the second cataract, where, for the first four years of his 
reign, the annual records of the Nile levels regularly ap- 
pear.® The,, fortresses there were garrisoned under a com- 
mandant as before® and the tax and census lists were being 
compiled in the North as usual.* But the reign was a short 
one. The Pharaohs who followed regarded themselves as 
successors of the Twelfth Dynasty and assumed the names 
of its greatest rulers; but this .brought them none of its 
strength and prestige. The succession may have lasted 
during four reigns, when it was suddenly interrupted, and 
Sie list of Turin records as fifth king after the TwelfA 
Dynasty one ^ufni, a name which does not display the royal 
formj showing tESf at this point th^ usurper, that ceaseless 
menace to the throne in the orient, had agSm triumphed* 
Rapid dissolution followed, as the provincial lords rose 
aga&S^'^Tnr'strove ,for , tiie throne. 

S'ter pretender struggled for supremacy ; now and again one 
more able ttan would gain a brief advantage and 

wear his ephemeral honours, only to be quickly supplanted 
by another. Private individuals contended with , the rest 
and occasionally won the coveted goal, only to be overthrown 
by a successful rival. Two Sebekemsafs, probably belong- 

11 , 761 . 11 , 761 - 2 . , 

* Kahna Papyri, pi. IX, 1. 1; p. 86. ^ , » r\ i 
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iug at about this time, left their modest pyramids at Thebes, 
for the pyramid of one of them was examined by the 
Bamessid commissioners and found robbed.' The bodies 
of the king and his queen, Nubkhas, which had laid undis- 
turbed for at least five hundred years, were dragged out 
of the coffins, and in a remarkable confession the thieves 
were forced by the commissioners to tell how they had 
despoiled the royal remains of their ornaments and amu- 
lets of gold and costly stones.® It is thus certain that at 
least one group of these obscure kings resided at Thebes 
and must have been of Theban origin. At one time a 
usurper named Neferhotep succeeded in overthrowing one 
of the many Sebekhoteps of the time, and established stable 
government. He made no secret of his origin, and on the 
monuments added the names of his untitled parents with- 
out scruple.® On a stela at Abydos he left a remarkable 
record of his zeal for the temple of Osiris there^ and 
another determining certain limits of the necropolis. He 
reigned eleven years when he was succeeded by his son, 
Sihathor, who shortly® gave way to his father’s brother, 
Neferkhere-Sebekhotep. This Sgijfikhotep was the greatest 
king ol this dark age. He did not however advance the 
^i(jdie Kingdom frontier southward to the Island of Argo, 
above the Third Cataract, as heretofore supposed. His 
statue on Argo is but life-size, not a colossus, and was 
certainly transported thither by some late Nubian king 
from sbine point in ^gypt. It was'“but a brief restoration, 
and the monuments which had survived bear no records to 
inform us of its character. 

The darkness which followed is only the more obscure by 
contrast. Foreign adventurers took advantage of the op- 
one of tie pretenders wb'o achieved a 
brief success may have been a^ Nubian. Jp any c^^ he 
placed the wwd Nehsi, “Negro,” ip his royal cartouche. 
Another, whose second royal name was Mermeshu, “Com- 
mander of the Army,” was evidently a military aspirant to 
the throne. !Q|fi.^unlKy,, was J)xoken ,,up i“to petty., king- 

■IV, 617. *1V, 638. *1, 673. 

*1, |^3-772^ •Turin Pap. Frag. No. 80; Petrie, Scarabs, No. 300. 
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Thebes was evidently the largest in the 
South. NuHhheprure-Intef, one of a group of three Xntefs 
who rule d~ffiere, franfey^iscIiSSfeg tSe c6h3j{lohs in a de- 

offictlS at Coptos who had proved a traitor. 
I ^tMs’docmnent Intef curses any othef king olr inler in 
who may show the culprit mercy, naively declaring 
^at ho such king or ruler shall become Pharaoh of the 
whole country. These Intefs were buried at Thebes, where 
the pyramids of ^6 of them, still standing toward the close 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, were inspected by the Bamessid 
commissioners, who found that one of them had been tun- 
nelled into by tomb-robbers.® But very few of the long list 
ojLhings in the royal list of Turin can be found mentioned 
ijpoip contejjipprary monuments. Here and there a frag- 
ment of masonry, a statue, or sometimes only a scarab bear- 
ing a royal name, furnishes contemporary testimony of the 
reign of this or that one among them. There was neither 
power, nor wealth, nor time for the erection of permanent 
monuments; king still followed king with unprecedented 
rapidity, and for most of them our only source of knowl- 
edge is therefore the bare name in the Turin list, the dis- 
ordered fragments of which have hot even preserved for us 
the order of these ephemeral rulers except as we find 
groups upon one fragment. The order of the fragments 
themselves remains uncertain, so that the succession of 
the above most important groups is also questionable. 
Where preserved at all the length of the reign is usually 
but a year, or occasionally two or three years, while in 
two cases we find after a king’s name but three days. Witb* 
put any dynastic division which can be discerned, fipd 
here the remains of at least one hundred ahd eighteen 
names of kings, whose ceaseless struggles to gain or, to 
.hold the throne of the Pharaohs, make up the obscure 
histoiy of this dark century and a half since the fall 
jof the Twelfth 3)yM^^ Evidently some of these kings 
ruled contemporaneously, but even so, such a period of coh- 

*iy, SMf. 


‘I, 773-780. 
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stant straggle and usurpation is almost equalled during 
the days of the Moslem viceroys of Egypt, when, under the 
dynasty of the Abbasids, which lasted onq hundred and 
AightflflTi years (750-S68 A. D.), seventy seven viceroys held 
tie throne of Egypt. In European history it is paralleled 
by the series of military Emperors after Commodus, when in 
about ninety years probably eighty emperors succeed each 
other.* Mraejthp, who knew nothing of this confused age, 
dispoi^d of ite host of kings in two lines, as a Thir^nth 
Dynasty in Thebes, ai)4 a Fourteenth from Xois, a city 'of 
the Delta. 

Economically the condition of the country must have rap- 
idly degenerated. The lack of a uniform administration 
of the irrigation system, which the nation owed to the king- 
ship as an institution, and the generally unstable conditions, 
unavqidably checked the agricultural and industrial produc- 
tivity of the land ; while oppressive taxation and the tyranny 
of warring factions in need of funds sapped the energies and 
undermined the prosperity which had been so ably con- 
served by the house of Amenemhet for two centuries. While 
we possess no monuments which tell us of this ruin, their 
very absence is evidence of it, and the analogy of similar 
periods in Moslem Egypt, particularly under the Mamlukes, 
makes certain the unhappy condition of the nation during 
this period. 


Wilhont . centralized resources or organization the hap- 
less nation was an easy prey to foreign aggression. About | 
legJ^C., before the end of fhe I^irfi^nth Dy nasty, there 
Jr ed mto the Delta fj aam^sjauojQssibHBe^ 
sndE . as...that. whi<di in.^ <^storic times, had stamped the 

ajid again, in. Qur^p^Fn 
^ i^derjhe inf^sj^Ist Islam, overw^elffied %..land. 
,®ese inva^ri^ jipw general!;^ called the Hvksos . after the ’ 




^uo^g Manetho), 
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/ game .leason, are equally obscure mattere. The docummi- 
|jW»-tg)i lg£jM on them are w m^yre jihd himl^ 


i g exffAt thajthe reader may easily survey them and indge 

if tiils”<^apter is ttierefcy in 
danger of relapmng into a “laboratory note-book." The 


late: trad ition regarding the Hyksos, recorded by HanetEb 


0^ many other sucfi laterfrom which 
their knowledge of Egypt’s past was chiefly drawn by the 
Greeks. The morejancient and practically ^temporary 
evidence should therefore be questioned first, ^wo gener a- < 
tifflt..aiterjh fe...HykftQg..had.beem.exBaU^ 
t^ llire^t. g,%^,s^liSahapsat thus narrated W^ jreotoiptioiL^ 
gpf the dapi^^^^jy^h ^yhad wrought 

fave restored that which was ruins, Jr 
have raised im that which was unfinished, 
iuce .the Asiatics were in the midst of Avaris of the Northland 
tDcItaJ, 

And the barbarians were in the midst, of them [the people of the 
Northland], 

Oyerthrowing that which had been made, 

YiTjfl®, they, ruled in ignorance of Re.® 

The atilhaMUer evidence of a soldier in the Egyptian army 


Itne pursuit oitnem was continued into southern Palestme^ 

iS'Wiiiely^infri^ffini'cia 


j session of tfee glinted, no lord being king at the to 
■ a^SSS’i W % SekeDenre, he wee ral« ^ 


f :t.lafi:«,.pp. 1812-8. 

t «TT IS 


*11, S03. 
• II, 20. 
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City; . . . King Apop^s was iii Avam, and 

K'ieiidte land was tributai^m^; the [SoutEIaSafJ heftr- 
pn g 'liUlr and the Northland likewise bearing eyery.,. 

igiSd Delta. Now king Apophisjiade ^tfkh 

ids Jlgjd^ serving no other ^d, who was m the whole Jana, 
'He in beautiful and ever- 

l^ting work . . 

i(ip*roni these earlier documents it is evident that the Hyksos 

as quoted 

||pOm ^l)y''^Qi^hus in the main corroborates the 
|a1^ye mbre trustworthy evidence, and is as follows:* 

. “There was a ki|^ of ours whose nanifi.WM .TWilio^^ 1“ 
yhcaia^ ^" it ea]^"'"t'd‘pass. I know not why, that God was 
^pKe^^ ywi^ n^. and there came unexpectedly mfen of 
ig^ble biri £j8Bt of tbe. Jamrnja^ had bqldngss 
ma^3Srto„„ijnajke,an expedition into our counfr^^^ easily 
suh^ed i|,,by ^ And when they had 

^of^ul^niders under their power, they afterward savagely 
TOrnr*adwh bur cities and demolished the temples bf the 
gods/ i^bd ‘ used all the inhabitants in a most hostile manner, 
wiffiey slew some and led the children and wives of otheie 


the nart espe<^ally st]yOn& as he foresaw tiiat the 
IpMaC.thoh ,W- B^eatest ppwer, woig|d mvet 
iMIFlKii^dom^ And as ho. iQpnd in the 

Sy tlead "S^rdife a city very fit for his purpose 

l^eh iBy.,fi88t.of feolSyof hear Bubastis, and 

iri% , r^ard to a ^certain meolcgicaV notion was called 
Ay» ris l ■■ be rifthiitli it it very Strong fiv the walls 

.: . < Cootra Apioa 1, 14.’ 
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in his corn and pay his soldiers their wageS) an^ jiartly tp 
train his armed men and so to awe fpreigners. ” 
libKe-alhgainate the absurd reference to the Assyrians and 
.tba,prppp.|t®?pns nnml^r gamsoA.'aOivaim^’fi B^ 

as in general a probable narrative. The 
("i farther ac count of the Hyksos in the samp essay shows 
I ae arly'ag ’gggya'misywas at a lbssTdmnHfl^'^e 

- nation was styled Hyksos Ji 

that is, ghepherd jKiiigs ; for"!Eie”Srd: syllat)te 
shored dialect denotes^mg, and ‘ros’ sigjufies^ar^gto’ 
but this is only according to the vulgar tongue ; apj^jjfjtheSe 
..compounded the term Hyjssps. Some sag^ jiey were 
j^^ans.” According to his epitomm^’ ^an^l^la^ 
,Ch®ni Phoehician s. Turning tp. the, designations pf 
Asiatic rulers as preserved on the Middle Kingdom atod 
Hyksos monuments, there is no such term to be found as 
“ruler of shepherds,” and Manetho wisely adds that' tlie 
word “sos” pnly means shepherd in the late vulgar dialect. 
There., is no such word Tcnown in tKe^older language of the 
mpaarnents. “Hyk” (Egyptian Hk*), hpw.eve.L . is a 
mon word for nilei^ as Manetho says, and Khipn, one p | the 



JSgyptian title ‘ ‘ Eule r of Countri es. ’ ’ 

IjQ^mg further“1at the spanty monuin^ts Jeft,.Jby ,i th^ 
j^yksos, themselves, we discover a fewA»gae ,biA.ubverthi^^ 
sig pilScajnt hints as to the character of thero strange invade rs, 

vrfepjQlJraditio^ c^led Arabians 

temporary monuments desi^ated as" “ 
lans, ^ ’ and ^ ^ rulers of countries. 






bari 


Jit,.ihe.de^icatian; . . . 

for his fathe r Sntekk lord. jdG 

I rilir 










; : bl* mtrr 


&r his f bis king 'sj |^t. * ’ * ,j|gR£^LSi.^ 
: more than the land of Egy pt 

•"IlMjWrMS^pr^e of this line otidnga. 

"^W^ey have been found from Oebelen in southern Egypt to 
the- northern Delta; b^.ih^^.jio, not stb^^^ Under a 
, Myeen®hn waIl ,|gM^hg^aw^^ Crete an_alabas- 

' ter vase-lid bearing his name was discover 



.”Evansp 

granite hofi iq m Ins cartouche upon the breast, 
r ^ hre , a^' at |5iag!^i^r is ho^ STll^ feritish 
. jiain,^l„]K§8 “Encompasser [liter- 

ally ‘enabrgcer’] of. th*^ Lands,’’ and we reSITTEat hb CQn » 
stant title up on h is scar^^nnd cylindei-s, is “I^SLSLSSS?" 

"S carabrolt ha^lSYk^ rulers have b^en horned up 
Sy"the excavations in southern Palestine. Meaare as these 
d m e, one can^jot (^ntepipmte, them without seeing con- 
■jitf ^'^ '1^i|fer^im' the "vision of a vanished enipire yrhich 

the Euphrates to the fii'st cata^ of 
tl^^Nue, an empire pjf whiSSmT ^er evidence has perished, 
flSe reason ^tEat Avaris, the capital of its rulers, was in 
udief e, like so many ofKeFKita cities, it suffered 
a’^lraction so compkte that we cannot even locate ffii s s pot 
on<«,s|^^ There was, mo reover, every reason 
why lae victpri,Qpf,!^gyptiap,s should annihilate all evidence 
of. thw bated conquerors. JiUha*.light 
of these dn yeiopm ents it Iwcpmes evident why the invaders 
dfff W capital in .the, midst of the conquered 


Ac- 

jilitieE^ we can also understand how 
the Hy!tec« could retire to Ama and the Egyptian 

onsjst for six yeaii In anthem l^alestine, as we know from 
cohfeliriibf^,^ 

,';*3 

’ .*' 2 uw» 




6 S, Fig. 21 . 
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also bow they could retreat to Syria when l^jC^ Ih 
P§hsti8S ; these movemehts were possible ‘K^aie^ ^^ 
trQU^^alesgijgj|jjd.Syj:ia.- ' 

If we ask ourselves regarding the nationality, origin af jjl 
mysterious Hyfeos empirej we 

little4nij::eply. Manetho’s tradition that they were ArabiaM „ 
affil.l!h mnig^y ^a ™ay well be correbt.* Such^n oye^^bf 
sdutEem ^e mTtfc emi^at'ipn Thto Syria, as w^ Know JiAs*^ 
since, then token place over and over again, may well have 
brought together these two elements; and a generation" or 
two of successful warrior-leaders might weld them together 
into a rude state. We have already seen* that the Semitic 
tribes trading with Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty were pos- 
sessedj?f . considerably more than the rudiments of civiliza- 
tionj_while the wars of the Pharaohs in Syria immediately 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos show the presence of civi- 
lized and highly developed states there. Now, such an em- 
pire as we believe the Hyksos ruled could hardly have 
existed without leaving its traces among the peoples of 
Syria-Palestine for some generations after the beginning of 
the succeeding Egyj)tian supremacy in Asia. It would 
t therefore be strange if we could not discern in the records 
I of the subsequent Egyptian wars in Asia some evidence of 


|the surviving wreck of the once great Hyksos empire which 
Ithe Pharaohs demolished. „ 

* For two generations after the expulsion of the Hyksos we 
can gain little insight into the conditions in„ Syrja. At this 
point the ceaseless campaigns of Thutmose III,, as recorded 
in his. Annals,..enabl^us to discern wWch natW was |ten^ 
playing the leading role there. The great coalition of the| 
and Syria, with which -pi^utmoM^j^wM 

, an d dominate d throughout by the powerful, fang of ^dm 
I on the Orontos. "it required ten years of constant cumpaign- 
ing by Thutmose III to achieve the capture of the stubb&rn 
city and the subjugation of the kingdom of which 

I But see ll«yer, Acg. Chron., pp. 95 ff. * Ilrfru, IbytoS. , 
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the head; hut with power still unbroken it revolted, and 
|Thutniose Ill’s twenty years of warfare in Syria were only 
jorovmed with victory when be faially succeeded in again 
Idefeating Kadesh, after a dangerous and persistent strug- 
Igle. The leadership of Kadesh from the beginning to the 
end of Thutmose Ill’s campaigns is such as to convey the 
impression that many Syrian and Palestinian kinglets were 
its vassals. Jt is in . this Syrian domination of the king of 
I Kad^h. that, in the author’s opinion, we should recognize 
f1|Ke liwt nucleus of the !htyksos empire, finally annihilated 
I fet^®.lS®hius of Thutmose III. Hence it was that Thutmose j 
• Il|, &e j^ifldes&oybr of the Hyk»D^^P^7 became also! 
the tr^iti^al hero who expelled the invaders from Egypt 
and as Misphragmouthosis he thus appears in Manetho’s 
story as the liberator of his country. That it was a Semitic 
empii^ we cannot doubt, in view of the Manethonian tra- 
"diHon and the subsequent conditions in Syria-Palestine. 
Moreover the scarabs pf^a Pharaoh who evident ly belonge d 
to theJHyteos time, give his name*as Jacob-her or possibly 
Jacob-El, and it is not impossible that some chief of the 
iJaoo b-tribes of Israel for a time gained the leadership in 
jthis obscure ageT Such an incident would account surpris- 
lingly well for the entrance of these tribes into Egypt, which 
|on fuay hypothesis must have taken place at about this age ; 
and in that case the Hebrews in Egypt will have been but a 
part of the Beduin allies, of the Kadesh or Hyksos empire, 
f Iwhose presence there brought into the tradition the partially 
true belief that the Hyksos were shepherds, and led Manetho 
to his untenable etymology of the second part of the word. 
Likewise a^imve Mf^ia^on^pf ^ho,Ji^nti^„: 

the Hvksos w ith flie Hebrews , inay thus contain a kernelrof 
ipllii, however accidental. But such precarious combina- 
tions should not be made without a full realization of their • 
hazardous character. 

Of,|^e mgn of these xpipeyfeabje jonquerprs in .E we 
fhaa df .thek-^amimpararies^ the Egyptian 
dYMste of tins a^e already discussed, who cautinufidJarBlft- 
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^ flDd probably throughout Upper Egypt. 

tbe account in Mane^o and the folk-tale abpye gpq!|^,st^e'^ 
that fliej^l sos ki ngs laid the whp^g^cpjjntry under Irjl^e, 
.iW4 .'^6 bave already observed that £[yk8oa.inioniunentft Jiave 
been, found us |ar south as Gebelen. The beginning of theirv 
^1?*® bave been a graduaTtmmigration without hostili-| 
ties, as Manetho relates. It is perhaps in this epoch that we* 
s!^uld place one of their kings, a certain Khenzgr^ who 
si^ms to have left the affairs of the country laj^Sy in tlje 
hands of his vizier, E nkhu, so that the latter administered 
and restored the temples/ As this vizier lived in the period 
of Neferhotep and the connected Sebekhoteps, it is possible 
^ that we should place the gradual rise of Hyksos power in 
Egypt just after that group of Pharaohs. 

From the contemporary monuments we learn the namea 
of three Apophises and of Khian (Pig. 101), besides possibly 
Khenzer and Jaeob-her, whom we have already noted. 
Among the six names preserved from Manetho by Josephus 
we can recogdize but two, an Apophis and langas, who is 
certainly the same as Khian of the contemporary ihonu- 
juents. The only contemporary date is that of the thirty 
third year of an Apophis, in tlie mathematical papyrus of 
the Bntisli Sfiiseum. The Manethonian tradition in which we 
find three dynasties of Shepherds or Hyksos (the Piftnenth 
tp Seventeenth) is totally without support from the contem- 
porary monuments in the matter of the duration of the 
Hyksos supremacy in Egypt. A hundred jeacsis .ample, for 
the whole period. Even if it was actuafiy much longer, this 
fa(A would "not necessarily extend the length of the period 
from the fall of the Twelfth Dynasty to the end of the 
Hyksos rule; for it is evident that many of the numerous 
kingSLQf this period, enumerated in the Tiira^lJ^y^, napy, 
have rui^lin the South , as vassals of the Hyksos, 
Sekenenre, whom the folk-tale makes tbe. T beban vaesstl pf 
ohje, the Apophises. 

""^at “dcMsion^ the unquestionable barbarities on tlie 

« I, 781-787. 



tMirt 01 tne conquerora, ii is now iuiiWB»iw»w w Jiscem; but 
.rwjS^nfmf ^«e8 iroW 

causing “ the of the 

^nsw,^!’ 8®*^ '>^8^ 

older fom of the well too^,Egyptigja .8fit. Th^g^^Jjjfegps 
kihgs'fhemselveslnausti have; been rapidlx Egyptianized ; they 
tbe complete Pharaonic titulary, and they appro- 
priated statues of their predecessors in the Delta cities, 
wrought, of course, in the conventional style peculiar to the 
Pharaohs (Pig. 101) . Oiyilization »ot essentially sqfer ; 
a mathematical treatise elated upder one of the. Apgji^ses is 
p^^^SS'Bglgriltp^eW. Weiayjtto^ 
oiTIEeA^phises building a templeJtt«A.yaris, and a frag- 

of an Appphis at Bubastis 
says that h^'made ‘‘numerous flag-staves tipped with copper 
for this, god,” such flag-staves fl 3 ?ing a tuft of gaily coloured 
"iSMShts bdng used to adorn a temple front ^^ejptoppe 
upon Egvnt of such a foreign dominion, including both 
iSyna-Palestme and the lower NUe^lley, w^Jfig§fealSiate“«» 

to todpEimfi. , 

tm wi5i tljg,g^pulgipa-S!J«.tbs»ft.Alto It brought ] 

t)rseji lMi|^ y4eyandMl^li^ 

rge scale, i ^piatever they may h ^ye-suffwedf 
ati incaWIaMp debt tplieir conquerors 

1 Nav. Buhastifl, I, pi. 35e. 




CHAPTER XII 


THE EXPULSION OF THE HYKSOS AND THE TBIUMPH 
• OF THEBES 

It mast have been about 1600 B. C., nearly two hundred 
years after the fall of the Twelfth I)3ma8ty, tiiat tho 
Sekgpenre of the folk-tale* was ruling in Thebes under the 
suzerainty of a Hyksos Apophis in Avaris. This tele, as 
current four hundred years later in Bamessid daysj iji.i)ur 
only jreurce for the events that immediately followed. 
its account o f the Hjksos, which the reader will recall as 
quoted above, there follows the brief description of a sacred 
feast, and later a council of Apophis and his wise men; but 
what took place at this council is quite uncertain. I t con- 
cerned a plot or design against ]^g. JSekenenre^ however, 
for the story then proceeds: “Now many days after this, 
king Apophis sent to the prince IEhg[^B§Jsaienre] of the 
Southern City [Thebes] the report ifrhicb his scribes and 
wise mien had communicate 3 “fo"Eim.~ !Now when the mes- 
senger whom king Apophis had sent reached the prince of 
the Southern City, he was taken to the prince of the Southern 
City. Then said one to the messengers of king Apophis, 
‘What brings thee to the Southern City, and wherefore hast 
thou joined them that journeyr Th^e^nj^r^sm£to 
him, ‘It is king Apophis who sends to thee, saymg: “Xtae 
"Iffiat inETmeireiigerj'h^ reme [to 53 ''gnc 6 ^ Je 
Mol of the hippopotami, which is in the cBjj;333jebes].^^ 

lrtrW”iar:’^^ fhen the prince , of .the Southern. City 
IffiD^ted a^Clong] time, and it came to pass that he i^ull 
fnot retem [answer] to th? messenger. ql lOs^ 

» Infra, pp. 215-16. 
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Buiy^wg si this point woold indicate ftat 

flgw' s&a6 $ 9 . Apopbis and ^omisgd.. to do 
i^juch,''' [the messenger of king] 
Apw^Eis betook hi^elf away, to proceed to the place wh^ 
his lord was. Then .tfef . prince of the Southern .gity jsftpsed 
to summon his great pmces, likewise his ol^Mrs and le^ 

. . and he recounted to them all the matters conceinihg 
whi^^kin^ Apophis had sent to him. Then they were with 
one accord silent for a long time, and could not answer him 

either good or bad. Then king Apophis sent to but 

here the tantalizing bit 6f papyrus is tom oflf, and we shall 
never know the conclusion of the tale. However, what w ei, 
have in it is the popular and traditional version of^ inci-‘ 
dent, doubtless regarded as the occasion of the long war 
the Theban prmces and the Hyksos in Avans, lime . 
TOSpwW ous cams bel^^ the coniplaint of A|)<mliis in th e 
w^^^fi^urS^ by lE$ie"n6ise. of ine*Tbebap,.hip- 
epSSffifis*^flt-iiist6ry, a wave marF among the i^ople, 
srtby flbe tide wUwdli the Hyksos war set in motion. 

general sitirntTon depicted in the ^ 
tale ; for he says that the kin^ of Ihe TheWd and other 
parts, or ligypt made a great, and long .upon th^ Jayksos 

la Avaris. His use of the plural ‘‘Mngs” immediately sug- 
gMts the numerous local dyn asts, whom we have met before, 
each contending with bisnei^bour and effectually prevent- 
ing the country from presenting a united front to the north- 
erafoe. T ai^ere were three Sekenenres. 

Jart of the three ^TOverM In ^ greaHind at Per el-Bahii, 

S»'FriErt5ffiomu®^‘rf®^ m 

tfei^ead (Pig. 106), not 

k i^ Kemose wl|o probably cQntin uedLtlejyar. Their amall ^ 
i^amWs^ot^ick^^^ since passed away, bat * 

trere still uninjuj^ inspected some four hundred 
aadl'i^ty years laterFy 4m Hamessid commisraoners, whose 
of #e necWoj^Us we have referred to bofc^e. 

; 41 ^ Siril^ I, tr, 1. Mil, t » IV. 518-10. 
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3 

aggresBiveneas . 


LS to 


dually ilirust- 
e front with more and more 6u<»je8s „ 

Bres 


form the latter p art of Manefiio’s Se veUt^i^'^Bi^^ Y. 

tliemaSvee jaot mereii^,,^^ 
tit alSS-aai^tooM^aJ^fearts, 
Ijcmlly Pt .the, e?:treme South above ^ Kao, where, removed 
I'^rom the turmoil of northern war, and able to carry on a 
^flourishing internal commerce, the local princes enjoyed 
great prosperity, while those of the North had doubtless in 
many instances perished. We shall later find these pros- 
perons dynasts of the South holding out against the rising 
Ijpower of Thebes while the latter was slowly expelling the 
iHyKsos. 

Following Kemose’s short reign, Ahmose,_L, possibly his 
, son, the first king of Manetho’s Eigh^g^^U^g^sty, i^ss;^ed 
ilhg leadership of the IPi^ah house, about 1580 B. t!.. and 



^erM princes of El Kab (Fig. 102), andJbjLjkh -gifts .^pd 
mentiful honours Ahmose I retained the valuable support of 
"^^^jorinoM^ agarpst both the j&yljsb|i ahif lhe ohstihate 
' local dynasts of the upper river, who constantly threatened 
his rear, f Atpc mJ hns made El Kab a buffer, w hich pr o- 
tected him frOTp hejil^S^^^ nis Egyptian B’^lals squtj^^ 
tiEaTcrty. No doffliniient bearing on the cour^ c^^^ tSe war 
wifn&aSsain its earlier staj^es has .suryuredB u^ 

his. El I^hteerna^ A hmogg^ s on (his 

mother’s name jrwESsiafe Baba, servedrader Sek||i^|e 

^.prAor ryr^ fba w ^iIh of.his tom b at El Kah He thns r^r - 
rates Ihe .sto^ SFhte semw under ^ffinoee pfrhehess 
my TOBth in the city of 

ienenre, triumphant ; Baba, son of Boymiet, was , 

in his stead in th< 
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A yotiiig man, not having taken a wife > •, • 
M^ISecanse of. my valour.” ElA Jvas thns tjfeetil 

W^SiSSiTen ajmn8t^K^l“ 


although a naval officer, 

* in attendance upon the king, for MBU| »og~ 
..'^‘ I followed the king on fpot 
Jn.jiia fihariot. One [meaning the king] besieged 
gmi^-of Avaxis.; i showed valor on foot before his ma jes^ ; 
an I was ann oint^lCTe" ship [called] ‘Shining-in*Mem- 
fought bn the water in the canal Pazedku of 
Avaris. Then I fought hand to hand, I brought 
hand [cur SirM a' trophy ]: It was reported to the .^.al 
iSffiL One gave to me the gold of valor [a decoration]. 

%htin^^^ ; I 

tolSiflii^ there ; I brought away a hand. One gave to me the 

‘#tejKp!e44>X,,“-jaiS3SPK5?-,™-® ^ 

sgJLSaS. wWc1i.w»,.^|s4 “^5SI!8^ 

»ndU<^ 

son of Ebana, with him. Theiatter thMjXialSl 

. 

)1 ; I hr might awa y a hvmg c^tive, a man. 




^laujce u] 
pinKn^ 


Htb the .vater; behold he was brought as a 
“"Te Sd of ibis city, [although] I crossed with 


water. It was announced to the royal herald 
‘ double j(iog8ure,r^ 

.nyals, AJwoae 
to ^wt our mv4 
aanATineeS its CaDtuxe: “One cantured 


IBS * 


.eai 


One cai 

»m nne man and three woi 
to mo for 

Jt after tlie 

nncertam how; mhhy 
I thither^ 
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ete Joes “ot .|ellu8_whowg^^ 
but we do not need to be told m view of what we kbow frop 
Manetho and the f(^;;;tole; likewise as we follow his nat' 
•alive a step farther he fails to inform us who were his .foes 
n the next encounter ; but it is' clear that they can be no other 
ban the JH3Ck8^fl,^ei»g,into, Asi? a.fte^ bemg,.)^rjy^jR,,l5aS!? 
i^arlsr follftwin*,. .the fall which, our bii^rapher says ; 

One ~besle£^d S haru heo for three years and his majesty'^ 
teS&ii*,,. Then I tookcap>tive there two women 
One gave to me the gold of bravery besides giving r9^ .|^e 
captives for slaves.”* This is the earliest siege of sueh< 
lengtlT known lia history, and it i s surprising evid^joToriHe 
tstubbdrnhi^s ol the Hyksos defense and the tenacity of king 
lAhmose in dislodging them from a stronghold in snch.dan- 
gerb us proximity tp the Egyptian . fmntkr. For Sharuhen 
w?? probablj^ m whence the HyKSM might 

again ea sily inv ade t% Delta. But,„Ahmo 8 e was not t^ntent 
with driving them out of Sharuhen. We find another mem; 
ber gf the El Kab family, call§d Ahmoaftti^e iffiiE hbei 
iiS^ting under ©ng ' Ahmose I invj^hi,® wEich i ^rhoBnic ia 

I ahd^^^yria, and it is therefore evident that ApS^A^r- 
sued 1EEe**!Etyk8os northward from Sharuhen, forging th^tn 
back to at least a safe distance from the Delta fro|itieri 
the twenty second year of his reign, he wasA^l^nsi^jp 

liis build^ pp§r9iii^om.ihi^ ^ 

“Aslatia3,*r 8o that this or another campaign of his in Asia 
"miStTEave, continued to within a feiv years of thit time. 

Durinar the ions? neriod of 

1 1 ill 
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B|ii:iu«43||gjjas 

not' yef firmly estaBiished in Egypt itself, for he was no 
ISmSfw^frni oflfi^ c^lStey on the Mian e^algnlffiai 
Mf Myeter^tg. riy^ ^ijnth of El Kftb .^ain aurpse. ^against 

»ton. 

Ste®' ®®a.8Ufep«» 

with five sj^ps 

(nearly jtacee half^ apyes) of lan d in El Jfab.* All the 

sailors engaged in the battle were treated with equal gen- 
erosity. :Even„.%n obliged, to qne|l.,.oi3ig,jnpre 

retellipn be|pre he was, left in undisputed possession of tim 
5 £iS£ke najjatiye of his service w^der this* 

one,,.wllfiafi.4Jgm|(B„w^^ hejiad,,gstliered tp^Jy^l 

and his servants, annihilatin 


grant 



tb^* ^ven to ^ tbr®® heads [slaves] an 

fi^J^^o4kB4/ih, my, city. ’I? We thiw see how kii}, 
AhmoseJ^und his supporters to his pp.]ase^ He did npt_^tQP» 
’ ■ mih gold, slaves and land, but in soihe eases even 

__ the deswndants of the great feudal 

.of Oie Middle B^gdom, hfgTi aTiH rnva] titles like » first 

Jhe vanity of old and illustrious families, like tha t 
y. who deserved well at his^hRnds, Similarly we 
liaHonS who were left in possession of Iheir old titles, 
but evidently the estates of such magnates were taken 
out Qf ,theiy;„]b^^s .and admiiiistered by the central goyayn- 
ment for thex je8i4gC,at^bes and were buried .tjmie. 
Thus we find there the tp^s^f tiie Ipr^ of 

Aphroditopolis; a lord of the former city assisted Queen 
Hatshepsut in the transportation of her obdisks.* 
^Shere^werp bat wlm thllg.8u^ported 

both him an d7^j|[ yj^^ ppyml^fld' in tlw* • afrno-g lp. 
>|tmiatefellp’#^^ now nothing^ more 



n 


nj, 14; 


*11, 15, 


•II, 16 * 


^ II, p. 13S, note e. 
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- “®?H2L^fM!SPP.®S^ ~Tj^. lands which formed th(^r heredi- 
t^y y were boiB iscated and pM8e3'''^*'l3S^^'cw^^ 

j^eoi^i^ly r^ainegr ”^her(rwa8* 1og^^ 
jgjlltl^pkon to the general confiscation ; the_hous|g^gUglKgl^ 
to whic h fee Theban dynasty owed soim ncii. wa?m^ 
f^9 yg^iP~^t B laha 's, and^^ t^^^^ geheraHons after the expulsion 
oftfeg^l^p^ih^Ji^,Q4^feehoia^ 

bpt also Esnej^^aalaiUfe^ Jf ||:i- 

J<Yas. ^ven_ad^ 

though not hereditary possession, of the lands of the south 
from the vicinity of Thebes (Per-Hathor) to El Kab. Yet 
fills exception serves but to accentuate more sfcarff: ^^ 
extinc tion of the landed nobility, who bad formed the sul>*’ 
stftnrce of the governmental organization under the Middle 
Kingdom. All Eg yp t w as now the personal estate of j;h e 
Pharaoh . jusTas it was after the destruction of tEe Mamlukes 
by Mohammed Ali early in the nineteenth century. Jt^is 
this state of affairs which in Hebrew tradition was repre- 
sented as the direct result of Joseph’s sagacity.* 

•Gen. 47: 19-80. 
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CHAPTEE XIII 

THE NEW STATE: SOCIETY AND RELIGION 

The tas k of building up a state, which now confroptec 
h|afi 8 fiJL-.qiHere a mat enally from the reorganization ae 


time, and manipulated *t‘g^^^ 
units without destroying their (den- 
tily . whereas Alimose had now to begin, with the erection 9 I 
fT TSbri c of go vernment out of elements so completely di- 
v^nedL from the old forms as to h^e lost their identity, 
b^ing BOV ift.iftitlfntoiif tntn1 flllT >ghe course of events, 



lijUi 


■pAt* aa>trQvn^i...i>aaiixij?lp tt, ThG wcalth, the r 6 W 0 .rds End 
iBQj^ o P aim .to the profess 
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tmwfljlik ey now 

11 r«» 


ajiAf- 

lio 


■yt’^T- j' , r"; ' 


Hf!WII*g^y#W*PNSF^ 

lyes to the Theban hou^ the proJfi^on 
_„ „psiet attractive of airoareers, an^Ja®^^. 

affiSd of wMch would^'h^^^^ been irretrievably lost, has 
1 jlhtis come to onr knowledge through one of these n^iU^.^ 
^biogranhieB, Uke.Jiia3t,ciif„^mose^! son of Eb», from which 
qtiot^- The ^s of the Pharaoh, who in the (^d 
fci«dbm held admimstjative offices, are now generals in the 
|^¥my/ Fpjr the next century and a half the 
laliiieveir^ts of the aimy will ,%.,the story of Egypt, fpy 
Itheraimy is^^n^ fo^ce and the chief motive 

than that 

canamg army. It was organi^d into two \ 
the mita and the ‘othe^ inmoEPer/ 

partition of an army 
we shall ^ar of ,iy|ng8 and centre, we shall 
a flank BaQyemeut and define battle lines. All 
mis wpnKbmehtally different from the disorganized plun- 
derihg lipediions naively reported as wars by the monn- 
- ’der periods {Fig. 104). %.old bp^ 


this iS;^; 


ajfS^ysns 


apd made 

more than fiiis, the 



large p ioportipp * 

.* was. 


tlbid. 

tm, 
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^ government: the treiinry an d the 

j r ' TOe T^f^h *8 office, m ^hich they madej^ur 
him, ■ was -i^,, 

bf^ment where all its lines converged. All other r eT)Qrta .v 
li^^i^ent wctre likewise handed ^%erej and theoretic- 
aiiV'~ imev all pasired through the Pharaoh’s hands, ^[ven 
m th|^ jiimted numl^r of such documents preserved to us, 
we*lGsoern the vast array of det^^^^^ in practical 

|®ii§^i 9 a,'wS^tiiie busy monarch decided. The punj 
lament of condemned criminals w^s detenpine d him/ 
the i^ocnme n te in , jhe toss ^ing sent .nP..to hjjji. for a decision 
yrhile the victims awaiied' iSieir fate in the dui&eoh. Besides 

aBCSJe vikted' theiaar- 
ries and miin^M in the desert or inspected* the desert routes, 
suitable locations for wells and stations. Likewise 
administration required frequent journeys to 
r Tpunaings and check all sorts or official abuses. * 
cults in the great temples, t oo, de manded more 

f the monarch’s ti me and attention as the rituds 

in me YMt state temples increased in comnle xitv with the 
dfe ^toiyiit of the elaborate, state, relkipn. Under these 
mrcuoi stiietees the burdra inevita bly , j^xceedfdjhe powers of 


Bal" 



lyS- Of il^ Qld Kin&dom, as the reader will recall, 



haraoh had so; increased tihat he appointed tw« 


for, 


one Tesiai; 

— — — ■ , 

|the pther, who had charge of all the region north of 
the, jitter, peint, lived at 

ab L - ^ 'i.,7"'^'£"^7i" i 

■ -#'1^,170. 'IV, 4«4. ' 

,•* ''SS," ' • ' ' • Inscriiftion of jHw- 



This innovation prob- 
of the southern country 
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yegolar distric ts, some of which consisted of the old and 
strong towns of feudal days, each with its surrounding vil- 
lages; while others contained no such town centre, and were 
evidently arbitrary divisions established solely for govern- 
mental reasons. There were at least twenty seven snch 


administrative districts between ^ut and tl^ui»taract,^ and. 

fine country as a whole must have neen divided into over 
i twice ’ — •^■nn. _ Ti' ’i'fe'i'''' -1 j 

? towns 



If,', w. . ^ I , ’ .J' * 

s olely a dministrative duties and might. 

"iciayor’* or '‘governor." fiadt of the smaller towns^h||j^ 
a “ town-ruler, in the other districts there were only 
recorders and scribes, with one of their number at their 
head.^ ' As we shall see, these men were both the adminis- 
trators, chiefly in a fiscal capacity, and the judicial officials 
.within their jurisdictions. 

The great object of government was to make the country 
economically strong and productive. To secure tMs end, .its 
lands, now chiefly pw ncd by the crown, were worked hy' the 
king’s serfs, controlled by his officials, or entaist^ % him 
ai'iprmanent and indivisible fiefs to his favourite nobles, his 
partisans "arid relatives. DiyisiWe parcels might also be 
held ,by tenets of the untitled classes. Bo|h , pjaf^s pli holdr 
,ings might- beAransferred by will or salf in much the same 
'wajrnB'lf the holder actually owned the land.® AilifeSUSiSSd 
EEfiBSrty, like cattie. and M^was^ the 

both classes, subj^t, like the lands, to am an,nSlfd,JlfPSilffi^'. 
" jfer'lli"'uTO . ‘ ' For purposes of taxation all lands and <iithfP| 

except that held by the temple^yrl^e | 
rec»j:dtd, m tite„.,te^ of the White ^u^, w ‘ 

treasury was still called. All “ho^s" or eist^t^ an^ 
“numbers belonging thereto,’ ^ were entered 

. taxes we^ _ 

sWcolleeted m ngtmciiUa; cattle, gram, 
m^ .^nd tile like. Bes^^ge c^tti^yai^ tire 

in, 716^43. *n. 

• Inscription of Mes. * II^ 3^ / ^ 
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#08 the iMef aub-depai^ent of tbeJl^ite^ ^^ and ttere 
^W'mmmeivble otiiir m^azines for the storage oi its 
i^Mj^r^!;gLttprqdnictrw& 

fVin Tirnril mYiY)1n'^A/1 in aiimonf TTiOPxrnf- 




msmitted in the story of Joseph,^uch taxes cojjmiiied 
fe fii%pf . the prognce ojt tji8 Jand^) J t w as cpllegteq by 
iJ^qffidals, whom we have already notii^d,' apd its 
I in Md pa;^ment from the vanoim magazines de- 

I landed a host oiP scribes and subordinates, now more numer- 
bnsthan ever before in the history of the country. T^g^f 


treasurer at their head was under the ^uthQpty qfth^ yizier, 
Jgj^m he male a report every, moaning, after which he 
i^iv^ pei^ssion to open the offices and magazines for 

^e collection of a^ second clas§ of 
< ^atpaMJ)y Ae local qf cials th^jyes as a tex j 
upon ueir offices, wm excTus,iveJy .m tne. hands of tiie vMers. 

vizier was responsible for all the officials of 
flJpger Egypt in his jurisdiction from Elephantine to Siut;’ 
and in vidw of this fact, the other vizier doubtless bore a 
similai* responsibility in the North, This tflxpn the. officials 

giaH[kl5aSe-a».d linen; the 
nrnyojf of the old city of El Kab, for example, paid some 
<>tgftld, 4,200 grmns of jilyer, qss^s^ and one 
“two-year old" into the vizier’s office every year, while his 
subordinate paid 4,200 grains of silver, a bead necklace of 
gold, two oxen and two dhests of linen. Unfortunately the 
list* from which these numbers are taken, recorded in the 
tomb of the vizier Bekhmire at Thebes, is too mutilated to 
permit the calculation of the exact total of this tax on all 
the officials tmder the jurisdiction of the southern vizer; but 
they paid him annually at least scnne 220,000 grains of gold, 
nine gold necklaces, over 16,000 grains of silver, some forty 
chests and other measures of linen^ one hundred and six . 
cattle of all ages and some grain ; and these figures are short 

•Gen. 47r *11,679. 

*11,716-746, «Ibid. 
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by probably at least twenty per cent, of the real total. As 
the king presumably received a similar amount from the 
northern vizier’s collections, this t^ on thei officials fonned 
in the, annual reyenues. We can unfortu- 
?hl6ly-fQr.Wi BP estiipate of the total of 9II reYenues. ^|t)f th e 
froni all sources in the Eighteenth Dynasty 

of aJl 

taxes to be levied and the distribution the revenue when 
collected were determined in his office, where a constant bal- 
ance sheet was kepts/ In or der t o control both income and 
«2l2go> a monthly fiscal report was made to hiig. by all, l ocal 
ao 3 thus the southern vizier was able to furaish 
the king from month to month with a full statement of pros- 
P.®®fiye. resources in the royhrtrea8ury.‘ .TligJam^S^o 
iiependent, as they still are,.^poniheJeighi.9t,lhp.iR1^^ 
tiop, and the consequent prospects for a ple ntiful or scanty 
harvest, that the j§yel. pf the rising river was alsq reppjted 
tojtira.* He held also all the reepri^ of the^ temple est||[ies, 
and in the case of Amon, whose chief sanctuary was in the 
city of which the vizier was governor, he naturally had 
charge of the rich temple fortune, even ranking the High 
Priest of Amon in the affairs of the god’s estate.® As the 
. income of the crown was, from now on, so largely au^ented 
i by -l^peji^’tribute^^ was alsp^ receiye^jhx. 

/ yizigr,^and bj: him communicated to the king. The great . 

■ vizier, Bekhmir e |deplc|s, huns^ip,ihe gprgepj^^ 
sbis TomhlrlS^eiving both the taxes of the officials 1^0 ap- 
fpehred befom him each year wlthlheir (Sues T an^ the 
I 6 F’pie* 3 ll 8 t?c v ags^ -princes and N ubian chiefs.® 

‘ adm inistration of justice the southern vizier-played 

even a gr^e~f r^.than in the treasury. I fere he w.gsj u- 

The„oldjBagnate.8 of the, Southern 

ses^ of important iudicjal functions, have, ftUlk-tp a !ne|Sp 
attendant cpuncil at the vizier ’s public 

^Prti' to iiaw i*etamed not even advisory f^^^^ .^ggbgy 

I II, 709. » n, 746-761. 

*11, 760-761- 'JI, 712. 


> II, 708. 

♦ II, 716-745. 



ap)."' ■ '^-vHisTOinr of -egypt ■ ■ „ ■ ■ 

I legal docuitieiits and have evidently disappeared save in the 
llire of the yizji^r'^^s always'hei^^^ of ad- 

* ministration are incidehfally the dispensers of justice. They 
C|»p8tantly senitLin a jti^cia Lcapacity. Althongh there is 
no class of judges jdth e^lmively legal dutie.S, ev^jy. man 
of Important ndminiet^atiye^ r^njk is thorpughjly versed in 
: .f^e.law and is ready at imy moment to serve as judge. The 
v izier is no ex ception. All petitioners for legal redress 
ap^iie^ fosrto him in his audience hall; if possible in per- 
so n^ b ut in any , case in writing." Fpr this purpose .fee, held a 
|a& ..,a]tl4i^e§...or^ as "the Egyptian . called jt.^ 

!^Y§jy morning the people crowded into the “hall of the 
vizier,” where the ushers and bailiffs jostled them into line 
that they might “be heard,” in order of arrival, one after 
another.® In cases concerning land located in, Thebes he 
wa8 pfeligs^ by law to render a deoMon in tferee days, but 
if the lapd lay in the “South or North" fee required two 
inontha.® This was while he was still the only vizier; ^feen 
the Nq rth received its own vizier such cases there were re- 
ferred to him at Heliopolis.® Allj«:inifis in the capital city 
were denounced and tried before him, and he maintain^ a 
criminal docket of prisonCTS awaiting trial , or pnnishment, * 
which strikingly suggeds modern documents of the same 
sort.® All^ Jbjg,. and especially the land cases, demanded 
rapid an^ , cp||.y!^@pt across to the archives of the land. I 
They were therefore all filed in his offices. No one might 

Oppifs 

pf all npme archives; boujgdaij; records and all cqntracte \Kgrp 
de^sitedwitffMi^®Cff;with hiB<^ej^ejn,^^^^ Every * 

« II, «75, 714-71S. » II, 716. »n, 686 

* Inmnriptioa .«>f Mes. * U, 6SS. * II, 688. 

*11, 703. • IiUMiri^fioii of Mes. 
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“ML” 

^?£2,l.SBa£ts thrpHgJip,ut„% ,l|>n^, 
inan Ix..oi a lega l character, being, as we have already 
;ex]^ained, merely tSeSoay of a^JtnmStrative officials in each 
■district, who were corporately empowered to try cases with 
^ull competence. T^PIjpere % 

i me local represents 


or, the local ^ teonncih .** a nd acted as 
“If^eat , ,cmil. »^IS^SS^t 
titles, a commissioner 










real estate 





St tJMJ .I'emUconmcil * ’ m4?$8?«er- 
stm».witfe-%,,nea^^.t;4fl!fi?i “pppnmi-” ., QLj8eBjet«m.<8\ 
^^arinji before,,the Iqpal “council” waa..^neResaajy^;h!efh^ ? 
tjie, “great jaQTOPil” coiali rendet a demsiom* 

ber of these local court? is entirely ^^j^]||aiin, 

im£ortmt.iwa»k8(<iw?..^0r^ at MflttBlys- At 

Thebes its composition varied from day to day; in cases 
of a delicate nature, where the members of the royal 
house were implicated, it was appointed by tho vwcr,® .aud 
in case of conspiracy against thc...rnter, the .iponarish^him 
self, commissioned, them, though without partiality, and 
with instructions merely to determine who were the guilty, 
accompanied by power to execute the sentence.'* 4^11 courts ^ 
were largely mad^pjlIJBJljgg^ It is difficult to discern 
the relation of these courts to the ''‘hall of the vizier,” but 
in at least one case, when satisfaction was not obtained at 
the vizier’s hall, the petitioner recovered a stolen slave by 
|suit before one of tliese courts.®^ They did ^t, however, 
*9l3MyiL.ei4Qy among the pgpplp, who 

bewailed the hapless plight of “the one who stands alone 

I before the court when he is a poor man and his opponent i8| 
rich, while ftgj?pju-t .ppj^rosses 

gold for the ^scribes ! Clothing for the servants ! ’ ” * JgjQE | 
of course the Sri^ of the rich wa s often stronger than &e 

> II, 691. * Gardiner, Inscription of Mes. 

* IV, 423-4. • Spiegelberg, Studien. 

16 


•11,706. 

• Pap. Anast. H, 6, 6« 
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^ jpstice of the poor man’s cause, as it frequently is at the 


pea 

present day." JggjtoJp , wfiich^ the^j^j^ a^go^, 
undoubtedl y inst . The vteier was. obliged , to keej) it con- 
contained in forty roliq which were laid 
, out before his dais at all his public sessions where they were 
doulitiess accessible to all.‘ Unfortim ately the code which 
jte-4Mtai»fidJjas.pei3^^ but. otAts,lujJicrw£ean 
no^tdo^ fo r the vizier was said to be „i| Judge “judging 
justly, not showing partiality, sending two men [opponents] 
forth satisfied, judging the weak and the powerful,"® or 
i^mn, “not preferring the great above the humble,. reward- 
ing, tbn^jiipiujgg^d . . . , bringing the evil to him who com- 
mitted it. ” ® EyfiB4h«dd«g:,dealt. aqcqrdiug .to Ijiw ; Amen- 
h otep III called -hims elf in his titulary “establisher of law," 
aid when before one of me"^*urfs' wTnclT weTTavc already 
I described, the king boasts that “the law stood firm; I did 
I nqyreyejso Judginent, but in view of the facts I was silent 
^ ffiat I might cause jubiiation and jpy."^ Even conspira- 
tors. against the king.’s life were not summarily put to death, 
but, as we have seen, were handed over to a legally con- 
stituted, court to be properly tried, and condemned -only when 
found guilty. The, punish ments inflicted ^ b y_ Har emhab 
upon his corrupt officials who robbed TKe poor, were all V 
accor d ing t o “ law. "** The great body of this law was un- i 
doubtedly yeryjpld,® and some of it, like the old texts of * 
^ViBook of the Dead, was ascribed to the gods ; butj Harem- 
hab’s new regulations were new law enacted by him.® 
Diodorus tells of five different kings before Persian tunes 
who enacted nev laws, and in the Middle Kingdom even 
a nobleman telatqs having made laws, meaning, of course, 
that he had formulated them at the king’s request.’ The 
sodal, agricul tural and in dustrial world of the Nile-dweffSrs 



pripci])!^ ofia a^ and. bmaaBity 


>n, 675, 712. *11, 718. *11, 715. * Spiegelberg, Stvdlen. 

• 111, 61 ir. » See ftboTO, pp. 80-82, » HI, 66. • I, 531. 
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southern vizier was the motive power behind the 
orgamzaiiph and operation of this ancient stat^ We recalj^ 
that' he went in every morning and , 

:Ph^y40h on^he affairs of the country ; and,Jijie,„pily pther 
check upon his untrammelled control of the state was a law 
^ constraining him to repprt the Condition of his office to the 
\ chief treasurer. Every morning as he came forth from his 
\ mtfiro jSW-.wiJlfc.th-PJi^ standing 

by one of the flag-staves of the palace front, and there they 
exchanged reports.* The vizier then unsealed the door^of 
tlie court and of the oflSees of the .royal estate so that the 
day’s business inight^^gm ; and during the day all ingress 
and egress at "these ^^oors was reported to him, whether of 
persons or of property of any sort.*® His offi(^ was the 
means of communication with the local *authoritles,^ |t^^^ 
reporteoToTiim in writing on the first„^dfly of each season, 
^ at Is, three times a year.** It is in his office that we discern 
with ' unmistakable clearness the complete centralization of 
all local government .in all its functions. This superyision 
of the, local adniinistratipn required frequent Journeys and 
the.r,e. wai.therefore an. oMcial bar^e pf the vizier j^jho 
river in which he passed from place to place. It was he 
whnietaUei the .bodyguard for^ej^ice^aT as 

thegar risen of J.he residence city;* ggneraj, army orders pro- 
Ceo.4.od,fr.oin his office;® the forts of the Sonth were under his 
control;® and the officials of the navy all reported to him.* 
He was thus minister of war for both army and navy, and 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty at least, “ when the king was 
with the army,” he conducted the ad mim str ation at' home. ^ 
He h ad legal controToi the temples throughout the country, 
orTas the Egyptian put it, “he established laws in the tpm- 
ples of the gods of the South 
■ was unniater ,.of ecclesiastical 
l um’sight of many important 
i timber could be cut without hi 

i II, 678-0. » II, 676, 680. > II, 687, 692, 708, 711. * II, 693-4. 

» II, 095. • II, 702. ’ 11. 710. • 11, 710. • U, 757. 
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resources of the country ; ho 
s £ermissiOT^ 
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I Jteliw of irrigfttipn and water supply was also under Ms 
ISiarge/ T n„prd ey to establisti % palenddK.f®*’ 

Im^tfae rrsl^ of mm was repaired tftvlam.* He exer- 
cisea advisory functions in all the oflSoes of the state;* so 
lony as h is office was nndivided with a vizipj* of the Jiforth 

J he was ^^rand steward of all Egypt, and there was no prime 
function of the state which did not operate iiniuediately or 
secondarily through bin office, while all others were obliged 
w report to it or work wore or less closely in connection 
with it. He was ajrcrite ^ggj^^ 
t his offic e W’juc|i,,%,ilebrew ^parya.tpr had in mind ag^at 
to' wEicir'.foseph was appointed. He was regarded by the 
people 'aa'their great protector and no higher praise could 
be pi offered to Anion when addressed by a worshipper than 
tycall huh *’^lhe poor man'’'s virier who does not accept the 
nribe of the guilty. His appointment waa»a matter of 
such importance that it was conducted by the king himself* 
and th e instructions given him hj the monarch on that occa- 
sion were not such as we should expect from the lips of an 
oriental conqueror three thousand live hundred years ago. 
They display a spirit of kindness and humanity and exhibit 
an appreciation of state craft surprising in an age so remote. 
Thye Jki;jg tells the vizier that he sliall conduct lhm9.elf ag 
ggp,“not setting his face toward the princes and councillors, 
neither one making brethren of all the people”;* again he 
sajSj^'Xt is an abomination of the god to show partiality. This 
is the teaching : thou shalt do the like, shalt regard him who 
is known to thee like him who is unknown to thee, and him 
who is near . . . like him who is far. . . . Such an official 
shall flourish greatly in the place. ... Be not enraged 
toward a man unjustly . . . but show forth the fear of thou; 
let one be afraid of thee, for a ;^nce is a, prince of whom 
one m afraid. Lo^ th,e tyue dread of a prince Is t o do j us- • 
* . Be not known to the people'and they shall not say* 
*He is only a man.' ”* Even the vizier's subordinates are 
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to be men of justice, for the king admonishfef tbuf i!i^W 
“IjO, one shall say of the chief scribe of the visider, SCribi 
of justice’ shall one say of him.’” In a land wbflff 
briery of the court still begins with the lowest subordinalei 
before access is gained to the magistrates, such “jhSitiice* 
was necessary indeed. The viziers of t he H^hteen^ Dy- 
nast^ des ired the reputation of Kaid wor'Etnig. conscientious 
o'fficims,"who toQk the greatest pride in the proper'a3mrn1s' 
t fatioii of the office. Several of Ifieni have left a record of 
their Installation, with a feh^lisrof 'tfie duties of tK^ffice, 
engraved and painted upbn*'fll'&*'^aiTs of* their Theban' tombs, 
and it is from these that wo have drawn our account of the 
vi|i6r.* . 

feuch was the government of the imperial age in Egy™ 
In society the disappear anee of the landed nobility, and the 
administration of the local distiicts by a vast army of petty 
officials of the crown, opened the way more fully than in 
the Middle Kingdom for innumerable careers among the 
middle class. Tliese opportunities must have worked a 
gradual change in their condition. Thus opg .official relates 
his pbscur ejorigin thus; “Ye shall talk of iL one to another, 
and the oldTnen shall teach it to the youth, j. was one whose 
family was poor and whose town was small, but the Lord^ 
of the Two Lands f the king] recognized me ; I was accounted 
great in hislieait, the king in his role as sun-god in the 
splendour of his palace saw me. Ho exalted me more than 
the [royal] companions, intioducing me among the princes 
of the palace. ... Pie appointed me to conduct works while 
I was a youth, he found me, I was made account of in his 
heart, I was introduced into the gold-house to fashion the 
figures and!* images of all the gods.’’^ Here he administered 
hi$ office so well in overseeing the production of the costly 
images of gold that he was rewarded publicly with decora- 
tor of gQldU>y the king and even gained place in the 
sooueils of fte treasury. Such possibilities of promotion 
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I ^d^]Poy^,„fa'?owr awaj,ted,, success iu local administration; 
j^r in some local office the career of this unknown official in 
.&e small town must have begun. There thps grew up a 
yr ney^offioial class, its lower ranks drawn from the old middle 
' class/ while bn the other hand in its upper strata were the 
relatives .and dependents of the old landed nobihfy, . by 
I whom and more important local oflSces were 

atoppyistered Here the official class gradually merged into 
the large circle of royal favourites who filled the great offices 
of the central government or commanded the Pharaoh’s 
forces on his campaigns. As there was no longeron feudal 
nobility, the great govenmient officials became the nobles of 
tlie"Empire. The old middle class of merchants/ skilled 
.’craftsmen and artists aIFd~stiir survived and continued to 
re ple nish the lower ranks of the official class. Below Jjtie^e 
/were thg masses who worked the fields and estates, the serfs 
1 ^,.^the„JRharaoh. They formed so large a portion of the , 
inhabitants that the Hebrew scribe, evidently writing fi’om j 
the outside, knew only this class of society beside the priests. V 
These Tower strata passed away and left little or no trace, 
but ^e. official i^Jass was now able to erect tombs and mor- 
tuary stelae in such surprising numbers that they furnish 
^us a vast mass of materials for reconstructing the life and 
customs of the time. An official who took ^^census in the 
.Eighteenth Dynasty,, dmd^'^tfie' ^ into “soldiers, 
*pnests,'^byaf serfs ! and all the craftsijaen, and this clas- 
snScanon is corroborated, by all that we know of the time: 
although we must understand that all callings of the free 
middle class are here included among the “soldiers.” The 
soldier in the standimg army has therefore now also become 
a s ocial c lassl Thg, £ree middle liable to military ser- 
vice, are called “citizens of the army,” a term^already 
known, in the Middle dOngdom,* but now veo^^ gommpn : so , 
to mffiiai^ becomes the significant des- 

ignation of this class of society. JPplitically the, soldier's i 

becomes the \ 

» 3II, 274, *G«n. 47: 21. »II, p. 165, note a. 
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,, r®Uapce of the . Pharftoli in the WfliitiW pf 
nunaerPTiis civil cpmimssions where formerly the eolplier whs 
never, employed. Side by side with him appears another 
new„and.„p,pwerfnl inflnence, the ancient institution of me 
pries^ oo d. As a natural consequence of the great wealth 
9 jDSi.i.iemples under the Empire, the priesthood becomes 
a prp|egsi^, no longer merely .an , incijien^^^ ^^®!d by 

ajlayman, as in the Old and M iddle Kingdoms. ..^s the 
priests increase in numbers they gain more and more polit- 
ical power; while the growing wealth oflhe temples demands 
^prqper administm^ a veritable army of temple 
officials of all sorts, v^p werq^^.unkiiown to the old days of 
simplicity. P’rob^ly one fourth of all the persons buried 
in the great and sacred cemetery of Abydos at this period 
were priests. Priestly .communities had tbps grown up. 
Heretofore t he pries ts of the various sanctuaries h.ad never 

hulp2f.i§ted only m individual 
and entirely separpjted communities without interfelation. 
All these priestly bodies were now united in a great sacer- 
dotal organization embracing the whole land. The head of 
:the state temple at the High Pr iest of Amon, was 

HhT supreme head of this greater body also and hm power, 
*'War thereby increased far beyond that of Ida., older rivals 
WTIe Kbp oirs and Memphis. The members of the sacerdotal 
guild thus be&me a new clgss, so that pries t, so ldier and 
official now stood together as three great sociaT^asses, yet 
possessing common interests; their leaders were the Phar- 
aoh’s nobles, who replaced the old aristocracy; but-„tibeir 
lower ranks were not to be distinguished from the free middle 
class, the tradesmen and craftsmen ; while nJk4l;yg^|jottop, as 
the chief economic Basi^^jof^all, were th e peasa|Ot sens .' 

find so .unmnrons ,os,Jo,.,,b 9 '^e 
b^^T^sJof society, were thexopre|ejg^ips^ 

'The days of 

framed bT tow^iaLei^^ 

.nn to endow the temnles with such riches as no sanctuary 
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tt the 014 days had over possessed, TJ^fj^tewplea 4 Erow into 
^orgepiis palnops, Tai^ with, its CQi^unity of 
l^leW J>od the hjgfh priest of such a conununity in tlie larger 
( centres Vas a veritable sacerdotal prince, njtiuiately wield- 
j ‘ing^nsiderable political power. The Higi^Priest’s^ wife at 
i wa s called the Mef connihme ofThe^^r§u4J¥ 

I SGaflawl Wgs.po Jeps a j?erson tb(m the <j[ueexj herself, 

' whowaslborefoje known as the “Divine Consort.” In the 
gorgeous ntunl which now prevailed','' was to lead 
the singing of the women who were also still permitted to 
participate in the service in large numbers. She possessed 
als^ ?} fortune, which belonged to the temple endowment, 
and for this reason it was desirable that the queen should 
ITold the o1®ce in order to retain this fortune in the royal 
house. 

W 


The triumph of a Theban family had brought with it the 
supremac x ol p ^ion. He had not been the god of the resi- 
dence in the Middle Kingdom, and althougli the rise of a 
Theban family had then given him some distinction, it was 
not until now that he Irecame the great god of the state. His 
essential character and individuality had already been oblit- 
erated by the solar theology of the Middle Kingdom, when 
he had become AlUfltLP**? ^’^d with some attributes borrowed 
from his ithyphallTc neighbour, Min of Coptos, he now rose 
to a unique and supreme position of unprecedented splen- 
dour, Jle was pojiular with the lieople, too, and as a Moslem 
says, “Inshallah,” ^‘If Allah will,” so the Egyptian now 
ad^d to all hia promises “If Amon spare my life.” Jbey, 
alkdLlwra,J*e “vizier of the poor,” Ihe peopje carnedja.^ 
him their wants and wishes, and their hopes for future proa- 
pent y \ 5 ^§j|,]gfiphcitly staked upon ms favour. Hut Giq 
fusion of the old gods had not deprived Amon alone of his 

for jn the genejrfil flux almost any god might ^ • 
possess the qualities and functions of the others, altliough j 
the donunant position was still occupied by the sun-god. 

Th# snortimry beliefs of the time are the o utgr pistlLjof 
tend^cies already plainly observable in thq Middle King- 
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dom. TUo magical formulae by which tho dga 4 .Jite to 

SO that it is no longer possible to record them on the insiae 
of the coflSn, but they must be written on papyrus and the roll 
placed in the tomb. As the' selection of the most important 
of these te\ts came to be more and more unifonn, 


of th e Dead'^ began to take form. All was dominated by 
magic; by this all-powerful means the dead might effect 
all tha,t he desu'ed. The luxurious lords of the Empire no 
longer look forward with pleasure to the piospcct of plowing, 
sowing and reaping in the happy fields of Yaru. They 
would escape such peasant labour, and a statuette (Pig- 
106) bearing the implements of labour in the field and in- 
scribed with a potent charm is placed in the tomb, thereby 
ensuring to the deceased immunity from such toil, which 
will always be pei formed by this representative whenever 
the call to the fields is heard. Such ‘ ‘ llshebtis, ” or “ respon- 


dents,” as they wei’e termed, were now placed in the necrop- 
olis by scores and hundreds. But this means of obtaining 
material good was now unfortunately transfi*rrod also to the 
ethical world, in order to secure exemption from the conse 
(piences of an evil life. A sacred beetle or scarabseus (Fig. 
107) is out from stone and inscribed with a charm, beginrring 
with the significant words, ”0 my heart, rise not up against 
me as a witness.” So irowerful is this cunning invention 
when laid upon the breast of the mummy under the wrap- 
])ings that when the guilty soul stands in the judgment-hall 
in the awful pi-esencc of Osiris, the accusing voice of the 
heart is silenced and the great god does not perceive the 
evil of which it would testify. Likewise the rolls of the 
Book of the Dead containing, besides all the other ehaims, 
also the scene of judgment, and especially the welcome ver- 
dict of acquittal, are now sold by the priestly scribes to 
anyone with tire means to buy; and the fortunate purchaser’s 
name is then inserted in the blanks left for this purpose 
throughout the document ; thus securing for himself the cer- 
tainty of such a verdict, before it was known whose name 
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shouIiS be 80 inserted. T he inY epti<m of these^de by the 
, ’ pror ess and 

uS ff^mv BuQM..0f tile ppjpnlar^rejjffon as the sale of maul- 
gtatoes inXiither’s time. The moral aspirations which had^ 
come ihto the religion of Rgypf vnth 
8Crtroff‘iirt!re C?Mris-myth, were now choi re d and poi^ 

n A 1^^ n v\ Fd 


oh 5e,Jiijei:eaJQ®ir, p 
nbably for no other purpose than for gain, cojttJ^nued 
Jxjgjflcsr. We have a “Book of What is in the Nether 
World,’* describing tJie twelve caverns, or hours of the 
night through which the sun i)as8od beneath the earth ; and 
a '^Book of the Portals,” treating of the gates and strong- 
holds between these caverns. Although these edifying com- 
positions never gained the wide circulation enjoyed by the 
Book of the Dead, the fonuer of the two was engraved in 
the tombs of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasty kings 
at Thebes, showing that these grotesque creations of the per- . 
verted priestly imagination finally gained the credence of 
the highest circles. 

The tomb of the noble consists as before of chambers 
hewn in the face of the cliff, and in accordance with the pre- 
vailing tendency it is now filled with imaginary scenes from 
the next world, with mortuary and religious texts, many of 
them of if 4 ,|j ||||||0 character. At the same time the tomb 
has become m]See a personal monument to the deceased and 
the walls of the chapel bear many scenes from his life, espe- 
cially from his official career, particularly as a record of 
the honours which he received from the kmg. Thus the cliffs 
opposite Thebes (Figs. 131, 166), honey-combed as they are 
with the tombs of the lords of the Empire, contain whole 
chapters of the life and history of the period, with which 
we shall now deal. In a solitary valley (Pig. 108) behind 
thi^se cliffs, as we shall see, the kings now likewise excavate 
their tombs in the limeshMte walls and the pyramid is no 
longer employed. Vast galleiies (Figs. 100, 110) are pierced 
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into the monntam, and passing from 
hall to hall, they tenninate many hun- 
dreds of feet from the entrance in a 
large chamber, where the body of the 
king is laid in a huge stone sarcoph- 
agus. It is possible that the whole 
excavation is intended to represent the 
passages of the nether world along 
which the sun passes in his nightly 
journey. On the western plain of 
Thebes, the plain east of this valley, 
as on the east side of the pyramid, 
arose the splendid mortuary temples 
of the emperors, of which we shall 
later have occasion to say more. But 
these elaborate mortuary customs are 
now no longer confined to the Pharaoh 
and his nobles; the necessity for such 
equipment in preparation for the here- 
after is now felt by all classes. The 
manufacture of such matei ials, result- 
ing from the gradual extension of these 
customs, has become an industry; the 
embalmers, undertakers and manufac- 
turers of coffins and tomb furniture 
occupy a quarter at Thebes, fonning 
almost a guild by themselves, as they 
did in later Greek times. The middle 
class were now frequently able to exca- 
vate and decorate a tomb; but when 
too poor for this luxury, they rented a 
place for their dead in great common 
tombs maintained by the priests, and 
here the embalmad body was deposited 
in a chamber where the mummies were 
piled up like ctJrd-wood, but neverthe- 
iess received the benefit of the ritual 
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nnomti^ed for all in common. The very poor still buried i 
tin the sand and gravel on the desert margin as of old, / 
htft even they looked with longing upon the luxury enjoyed 
in the hereafter by the rich, and at the door of some lux- 
urious tomb they buried a rude statuette of their dead, 

I bearing his name, in the pathetic hope that thus he might 
I gain a few crumbs from the bounty of the rich man’s mor- 
I tuary table. 

Out of the chaos which the rule of foreign lords hadi.pro- 
duce^,.^e new sSte and the new con^iidhrslbwly 'emerged 
as Ahmose I gradually gained leisure from his arduous wars. 

I }^ith the state religion, the foreign dynasly Eiad shown no 
f sympathy and the temples lay wasted and deserted in many 
^ places. ,fadi A.brffpsjio in his twenty second 

year opening, new wprldngs in the famous .(jpsxsies of Ayan 
or Tro|a , opposite Gizeh, from which the blocks for the Gizeh 
pyramids were taken, in order to secure stone fox.,^§ tem- 
pJ^,jB»Jleniphi§»,,3^hfibes (Luxor) and probably elsewhere.* 
For these works he still employed the oxen which he had 
taken from the Syrians in his Asiatic wars. None of these 
buildings of his, however, has survived. For the ritual of 
the state temple at Kamak he furnished the sanctuary with 
a magnificent service of rich cultus utensils in precious 
metals, and he built a new temple-barge upon the river of 
cedar i^acted from the Lebanon princes.® Hi s g reatest work 
remains j^e^ Eigh teenth Dynasty itself, f or Ifhbse brffliant 
career’Tlis own achievements had laid so firm a foundation. 
Notwlthst^dirig his reign of at least twenty two years, 
Ahmose mufrt have died young (1557 B. C.) for his mother 
was still living in the tenth year of his son and successor, 
Amenhotep I.* By him* he was buried in the old Eleventh 
Dynasty cemetery at the north end of the western Theban 
plain in a ma£»nry tomb, which has now long perished. The 
jewelry of his mother (Pig. 103), stolen from her neigh- 
bouring tomb at a j'mnote date, was found by Mariette con- - 
eealed in the vficinity. , The body of Ahmose I, as well as J 
this ^welry, are now preserved in the Museum at Cmro. / 


* tt, $6-24 3 $ flf. ' ; * Sa. ! •it, ,40^1. ^ * Hasp. Mom. Toy., 934 . 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE KINGDOM; THE RISE 
OF THE EMPIRE 

The time was not yet ripe for the great achievements 
which awaited the monarchs of the now dynasty. The old 
dominion of the Middle Kingdom, from the s econd gai^ act 
to tbe..sea, was still far from the consolidation necessary to 
retain it in administrative and industrial stability. Nnbia 
h a4 be en long without a strong arm from the north andlEe 
southern rebels in Egypt had prevented Ahmose I front con- 
tinuous exertion of force above the cataract. The Trbylo - 
d^gs, who later harassed the Romans op this same frontier, 
and who were never thoroughly subdued by them, .now pos- 
sessed a leader, and Ahmose ’s campaign against them had 
not been lasting in its etfects. It was easy for these bar- 
barians to retreat into the eastern desert as the Egyptians 
^a|^roa(Aed, and then return after the dangor had passed. 

Ahmose ’s successor, was therefore obliged to 
p[vade Nubia in force and penetrated to the Middle Kingdom 
frontier at the second cataract,* where the temple of the 
jSesostrises and Amenemhets had long been in the hands 
of the barbarians, and was doubtless in ruin. The two 
Ahmoses of El Kab were with the king, and Ahmose, son 
of Ebana, reports that “his majesty captured that Troglodyte 
of Nubia in the midst of his soldiers.”® Wi'fibJthe,.Jfl|§ of 
their leader, there was but one outcome for the action; both 
the Ahmoses captured prisoners, displayed great ’ ^llMtry 
and werej^e^^varded by the king.* Northern l^ubiaLJis^lS 
Bted . wder of the mayoir, or goyj^psr 

of 'ffie bid cTtyl)FN^^ which now became the northern 
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limit, of a soTithern administrative district, including i^ll the 
T^itory on the south of it, controlled by Egypt, at least as 
fiu* as northern Nubia, or Wawat. From this time the new 
governor was able to gp north with the tribute of ttie country 
regularly every year.* 

Hardly had Amenhotep I won his victory at the second 
cataract, than another danger on the opposite frontier in 
the north recalled him thither. Ahmose, son of Ebana, 
boasts that he brought the king back to Egypt in his ship, 
probably from the second cataract, that is some two hun- 
dred miles, in two days.* The long period of weakness and \ 
diaQjganization the rule of the Hyksos had I 

jpven the Libyans^ the opportunity, which they always im - } 
proved, of pushing in and occupying the rich lands of the 
DelJ^a, I'hough our only source does not mention any such 
invasion, it is evident that Amenhotep I’s war with the 
Libyans at this particular time can be explained in no other 
way. Finding their aggressions too threatening to be longer 
ignored, the Pharaoh now drove them back and invaded their 
country. We Imow nothing of the battles that may have 
been fought, but Amose-Pen-Nekhbet of l^^iKab states that 
Jue. alew-thiee of- the enemy and brought away their severed 
hands, for which he was of course rewarded by the king.* 
Having relieved his frontiers and secured Nubia, Amen- 
hotep was at liberty to turn his arms toward Asia. JJlfoT* 
tunately we have no records of his Syrian war, but he pos- 
sibly penetrated far to the north, even to the Euphrates. 
In any casp^he accomplished enough to enable his successor 
to Jtoast pf ruling as far as the Epphrates,* before toe latter 
bad himrolf undg^ken^ any ^^siptic ^cong^uests. Whether 
from this war or some other source he gained wealth,,foir. 
richly wrought buildings at ^e^, including a chapel on 
the western plain for his tomb* there, and a superb temple- 
gate^gt^amak, Ja^ dempljil]^ HI.* The ’ 

architect who erected these buildings, all of which have per- 

• ir, 47-48. >11, 38, 11. 8T-28. *U, 42, 22 . ^n, 73. 
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ished, narrates the king’s death at Thebes, after a reign of 
at least ten years.* 

Jeft a son entitled to the throne or 
not, we do not know. His successor, Thulimose ll was the 

birth and family are of doubtful eon- 
n^tion, ^iid...she, was almost certainly not of royal blood. 
Her great son evidently owed his accession to the kingship 
to" his marriage with a princess of the old line, named 
.^mose, through whom he could assert a valid claim to the 
throne. On making good this claim, he lost no time in 
issuing a proclamation announcing throughout the kingdom 
that he had been crowned. This occurred about January, 
1540 or 1535 B. 0. The officials in Nubia regarded the proc- 
l^ation of sufficient importance to engrave it on tablets 
which they set up at Wadi Haifa, Kubban and perhaps else- 
where.* The official to whom this action was due had reason 
to make evident his adherence to the new king, for he had 
been appointed to a new and important office immediately 
it on the king’s accession. It was no loncer wssible for the 


mayor of Nekhen to 




hol^ of.jQgaLb4rth. With great ceremony, in the presence 
of the Pharaoh, one of the treasury officials was wont to 
deliver to the incumbent the seal of his new office,, saying: 
' “This is the seal from the Pharaoh, who assigns to thee the 


territory from Nekhen to Napata. ’ The jurisdiction of the 
viceroy thus exten(Te3f To the four th cataract, a nd it was the 
re^on betw^n this southern linuT^ffTfie’ si^bnd catjaract 
•v^Tch was imowj i|^ as jF^uah. There was still no great or domi- 
nant KngdomlnK^^^or in lower Nubia, bnt ttie country 
was under the. jrulc of powerful chiefs, each controlling a 
limited territory. It was impossible to suppress these native 
rulers at once and nearly two hundred years after this we| 
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$tiW fiiMj th^ chiefs of Kusiii and a chief of Wawat as far 
north as Ibrim.' Although possessing only a nominal aw- 

I thority, it was but slowly that they were replaced by Egyp- 
tian administrative officers. Mor^ver, in Thutoosa I’s 
time the southern half of the new'^provinee was far from 
beingjuSScieutlj' paoified- The jppoiptment of Tbure, the 
£rBt viceroy, therefore brought him a serious task. The 
turbulent tribes from the hills above the Nile valley were 
constantly raiding the towns along the river* and making 
stable government and the orderly development of the coun- 
try’s natural resources impossible. Seeing that Tbure was 
unable to stop this, the king went south early in his second 
year personally to oversee the task of more thorough sub- 
jugation. Arriving at the first cataract in February or 
March, he found the canal through the rapids obstructed 
with stone,* just as it had perhaps been since Hyksos days. 
Desirous of losing no time, and anxious to take advantage 
of the fast falling water, he did not stop to clear it, but 
forced the rapids with tlie aid of the admiral, Ahmose, son 
of Ebana, whose exploits we have followed so long. This 
ofl|cer now again distinguished himself ‘Mn the bad water 
in the passage of tlie ship by the bend,” presumably in the 
cataract, and was again liberally rewarded by the king.* By 
early April Thutmose had reached Tangur, about seventy 
five miles above the second cataract.* Ahmose, son of 
Ebana, describes the battle, which probably took place some- 
where on this advance, between the second and third cat- 
aracts. The .king engaged in hand to hand combat with 
a Nubian chief; “his majesty cast the first lance, which 
remained in the body of that fallen one.” The enemy were 
totally defeated and many prisoners were taken.* Of these, 
the other hero of El Kah, Ahmose-Pen-Nehkbet, captured no 
less than five.’ The water was now so low that the advance 
was necessarily for the most part by land; but the king ' 
pressed on to the third cataract. He was the first Pharaoh 
to staii(^ hmM the nprijtam Batsyay pf the,p9sgo]a |>:pv- 

»1I. 1037. *n. 80. »JT, 76 ‘11,80 »II, p. 28, note h *11,80 ’ll, 81 ^ 
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inc6, the great garden of the Upper Nile, through which 
thfifS'^bimcthefore him over two hundred miles of unbroken 
river. With the long advance now behind him, he erected 
here five triumphant stela commemorating the new conquest. 
On the Island of Tombos he erected a fortress, of which some 
remains still survive, and garrisoned it with troops from ti^e 
ftrm v of conquest.* In August of the same year, five months 
after he had passed Tangur on the way up, ho erected a 
tablet of victory® on Tombos, on which he boasts of ruling 
from the frontier at Tombos on the south, to the Euphrates 
on the north, a statement to which his own achievements in [ 
^sia^ did not yet entitle him. Returning slowly northward 
with, the Nubian chief, whom he had stain, hanging head 
downward at the prow of his royal barge, he reached the 
first cataract again some seven months after he had erected 
the stela on Tombos.* We can only explain the slowness n 
of his return by supi)Osing that he devoted much time to the ^ 
reorganization and thorough pacification of the country on 
his way. It was now April, and as the low water of that 
season was favourable to the enterprise, the king ordered the 
cqjpalat tJjq first c^taiact cleared. The^vicerojr, Thure, had 
charge of tlie work, and he has left three recerds' of its suc- 
cessful accomplishment insciil)cd on the rocks by the stream, 
two on the island of Sehcl and one on the neighbouring shore. 
The king then sailed through the canal in triumj)!! with the 
body of the Nubian chief still hanging head downward at 
the bow of his barge, where it remained till he landed at 
Thebes. 

( The subjugation of the Nubian province was now thor- 
oughly done, and Thutmoso was able to give his attention 
to a aimilnr task at the other extremity of his realm, in 
Aflifl- Evidently the conquest of Amenhotep I, which had 
enabled ^hutmose to claim the Euphrates as his northern 
bounds^ had not been sufficient to ensure to the Pharaoh’s 
TrTasu£jhe regular tribute which he was now eiijoTing 
from Nubia, but the conditions in SjTia-Palestine were very 

ITT, p 28, note a. *11,72 *11,67-7.1 *11, 74-77. »Ibid. 
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favoarabld for a prolonged lease of power on the Pharaoh’s 
pari 

t I The geographical conformation of the country alOPE the 
I eastern end of the Mediterranean, which we may call Syria- 
Palestine, is not such as to permit the gradual anialgaina- 
(tion of small and petty states info one groat nation, as that 
j process took place in the vallejs of the Nih and thc( 
Euphrates. From north to south, rouglilj parallel wifh the 
coasri, the region is traversed by ragged mountain ranges, 
in two mam ridges, known as the Lghaffion and Anti-Lebanon 
in the north. In the south, the western ridge, with some 
interruptions, drops finally into the bare and forbidding 
hills of fludah, which merge then into the desert of Sinai 
south of Palestine. South of the plain of Esdraelon, or 
Jozreel, it throws off the ridge of Carmel, which drops, like 
a Gothic buttress, abruptly to the sea. The eastern ridge 
shifts somewhat further eastward in its sonthem course, 
interrupted here and there, and spreading on the east of 
the I^ad Sea in tlie mountains of Moab, its southern flanks 
are likewise lost in the sandy plateau of northein Arabia. 
Between the two Ijebanons, that is, in the northern half of 
the depression between the eastern and western tidgcs, is a 
fertile valley traversed by Uie river Orontes. This Orontes 
valley is the only extensive region in Syria- Palestine not cut 
up by the hijls and mountains, where a strong kingdom might 
<level<a). The coast is completely isolated from the interior 
by the ridge of Lebanon, on whose westeni base a peojile 
might rise to wealOi and power only by tlie exiiloitatiou of 
the resources of the sea; while in the south, Palestine with 
its harhourless coast and its large tracts of unproductive 
soil, hardly furnished the economic basis for the development 
of a strong nation. It is moreover badly cut up by the ridge 
of Carmel and the deep clove in which lie the Jordan and 
the Dead >$ea. Along almost its entire eastern frontier, 
Syria-Palestine merges into the northern extension of the 
Arabian desert, save in the extreme north, where the valley 
of the Orontes and that of the Euphrates almost blend, iiistns 





thev part, the one to i 
iam^swayjpward Babylon an^lii^J^i:^ ' 

The TOUntry was o htelv by Seait M. ^rShafely the 

descendanteTof^n ehrly Werflpw of popnlatihn from tlw.deB* 
jerte of ^rabia, such as has occurred in historic times oiver 
and over again. In the north these were subsequently 
Aramaeans, while m the south they may be designated as 
(sanaanites. In general these peoples showed little gen ius 
f^^oyern ment, and were totally wilhlMt..aey^m 9 iip^^ 
consoiidatio ii. Divide d by the physical conformation of, the 
■C ountrY ; they were organized into numerous city-h:ingdqins, 
tjiat is. pe tty principalities, consisting of a city, with the sur- 
r ounding fi^ds apd. outlying villages, all under the rule of 
a local dy n asty who lived in the said city. Ea ch city h ad 
not only its own kinglet, but also its own god^a local Iba'^al 
(Baal) or ‘^lord,’^ with whom was often associ atea a baMat 
o r^IadyT^^ i' ITlcel i ef of 

kingdoms were embroiled in frequenf iypr^ Yfijth one, .ppother, 
ea ch d ynast endeavouring to unseat h.i? ppighhour and absorb 
the latter’s territory and revenues. Exceeding all the others 

k jMwas the 

of Hykaoa po wer. It had developed in the only place where 
the conditions permitted such an expansion, occupying a 
Yerx..adyaatftssafl8 position onJhe^op|es. It thus com- 
mafldfidJJmxoad noftffwaHIhrough inper Syria, „the route 
Vf commerce from Egypt and the south, which, following 
the Orontes, diverged thence to the Euphrates, to cross to 
Assyria or descend the Euphrates to Babylon. Being like- 
wise at the northern end of both Lebanons, Kade^ com- 
manded al so the road from the interior seaward Ifirdugh the 
Eleutheros valley.* These advantages had enabled it, to 
|Subjngate!. ,tho suialler kingdoms and to organize , thorn, into 
ia loose feudal state, in .whiph we should, in,, 
^piniop;i^,X0P9gk^^ fhe empire of . thP.„J3yk898» , ®8 already 
“^Indicated.®# We shall now discern it for two generations,'^ 
struggling desperately to maintain its independence, and t 

' Sqe Map 7 and the anthor'a Battle of Kadesh. • Pp. 219 ff. 
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sB^lnou^^ climate demanded w oolen clothi ng, 
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THB BIS® OF W aUpP 

the conuoiercial and mairitiw eiK)<iFild by 
the Phomiciane at the rise of the Fgyptiati BropiJPe edptoed 
into Homeric times. 

How far west these Phoenician mariners peneti^ted it is 
now difBcult to determine, but it is not impossible that their 
Spa nish an d Carthaginian colonies already existed. The 
I cmSMliiw'which t hey fopnd in th e nojr^e^ l^editenaneun 
t wgs^that of the Hycemean ag^'a^^ these Phoenician avenues 
I of commerce served as a ffink c olle cting Egyp^ap^-th® W®®* 

I nsB^^vUization pf Jhe ppptb. The people who appear with 
' ^Tycenaean vessels as gifts and tribute for the Pharaoh in this 
age, are termed by the Egyptian monuments Keftaaw, and 
so regular was the traffic of the Phoenician fleeWwitn these 
people that the Phoenician craft plying on these voyages were 
ki wp as “ Kef tyew ships. It is impossible tp locate the ^ 

Keftyew wi^’ “^rfaint; , but they seem to have extended from 
the^sogthem coast of Asia Minor a^ 'ir we8|;,.as Crete. All 
tnis northern region was known the Egyptians as the 
** I sles.. of the Se a*’ for having no acqnainlance with the 
interior of Asia Minor, they supposed it to be but island 
coasts, like those of the .^gean. In northern Syria, on the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates, the world, as conceived 
by the Egyptian, ended in marshes in which the Euphrates 
had its rise, and these again were encircl^ by the “Great 
Circle, the bcean, which was the end of d/Hi 
In this Semitic world of Syria-Palestine, uow dominated 
hy Egypt she was to learu much; neverth elesi.ihrpaid?oat 

supreme Much more highly organized than the neighbour- 
ing peoples of Asia, the ipigbty kiugdom ou tbc Jwd 

regerded with awp aud re^et, 
mat^n^ oivilizatlop, by its ver^ pjepence on 
. the &re^o{d of Hther 

niitivejtftgmfflg Ibese peoples of the western Semitic world, I 
bill tbej^tKfise^JiiMWid iwitfl^tsrs, ready to ebsorl? a^pt 
»n. 482 •«,««, 



^ td fteir aU, that might %rth?r., Mr . 
f' tfi^ir coflunerce. The products which their fleets marketed 
I te^uTillie eastern Mediterranean were therefore tinc- 
tured through and through with Egyptian elements, while 
the native Egyptian wares which they carried to Europe and 
,Jhe ^gean introduced there the unalloyed art of the Nile 
valley. In these Pbcenician galleys the civilization of the I 
Orient was being gradually disseminated through southern t 
Europe and the west. Babylonian influences, while not so 
noticeable in the art of Syria-Palestine, were nevertheless 
powerfully present there. ' Since the days of the brief em- 
pire of Sargon of Agade, about the middle of the third 
thousand years B. C., Babylon had gained in the west a com- 
mercial supremacy, which had gradually introduced there 
the c uneiform-s vstem of writing, It was readily adaptable 
to the fei^itic dialects prevalent in Syria-Palestine and 
gained a footing by a process similar to that which, during 
the commercial dominance of Phoenicigj. b rou ght the Phoeni- 
cian jd|)h§be,t. to„.0reece. It was even adopted also by tbe‘ 
Hittites, who were not^^lfinaites, and likewige .by another 
non^mitic nation in this region, the kingd<^ of Mitanni. 
iThus Syria-Palestine became common ground, wkere the 
^rces of civilization from the Nile and the Euphrates 
jingled at first ip peaceful rivaly, but ultimately to meet 
Inpon the battlefield. The historical significance of this 
Region is found in the inevitable struggle for its possession j 
between the .kingdom of ihe Nile, on the one hand and those! 
of the Tigrb^Euphrates valley and hither Asia on the other. 

It was in the midst of this struggle that Hebrew national 
bistefy fell. ' a^ Iff ite relentfess course"*Sie ,^ebrew monJ 

Other non-6emitic peoples were al^ banning to appear 
pn Eg^l’s northern jboriisoh!. A group of warrio rs of . 
appearing |oxilip.fi|i^ 

M Sw Egyptian: lhn»are ,M!:^w tfecga Iranians j 



THE RISE 

wit^n the hu ge bend whew . thejriver 
Meaitericaiieai4- ana there egtaWish^ Jbe 

i taMi. It was th e eariiest and westerai^sjLSRtlH)^^ 
iCfyan race as yet j Ssclosed to us/"^^ source from which 
theyhad come must have been the original home of that 
^ Aryan race behind the northeastern mountains at the 
! sources of the Q xus a nd Jaxartes rivers. The in fluence 
and JangMge of Mitanni extended westward to Tunip 
in'^EenOrontes valley and eastward to Nineveh. They 
formed a powerful and cultivated state, which, planted thus 
on the road leading westward from Babylon along the 
Euphrates, effectively cut off the latter from her profitable 
western trade, and doubtless had much to do with the decline 
in which Babylon, under her foreign Kassite dynasty, now 
found herself. Assyria was as yet but „a, new and insig- 

I lnificant city-kingdom, whose coming struggle with Babylon 
I only rendered the Pharaohs less liable to interference from 
; the east, in the realization of their plans of conquest in Asia. 
^ Everything thus conspired to favour the permanence of 
Egyptian power there. 


Under these conditions Thutmose >I prepared to quell the 
perpetual revolt in Syria and bring it into such conaplete 
suhjection as he had achieved in Nubia. None of his records 
of the campaign has survived, but the t wo Ahnaoses of E l 
Kab were still serving with the army of conqu^i and in ilieir 
tnograpHies they refer briefly to this war also. iE^deish 
musT'liave been cowed for the time by Amei 


i<iHw i m 

i biog 
i mufi 

in Hi 



m so far as we know, Thutraose met with no 
her^ wh ich Ae J;w^^ Amoses qonsider^ wa o| 

Thus, mthout serious opposition, th e Ph^raolji r ea ^^^ 

aslEenSSTsS 

^ich was the desiamation of the country from the Orontes 
to%JEBRlpll^wPldl>eycmd,mergmgmfoA^^^^^^ 
the revolt was naturally the most,seridu8 as ,i| .was farthes t 
removed from the Fharaph> vengeance. The ba ttle r esulted 

leeat 
88^8^ 


in a great sl aughter o f the A pat ics^ followec 
o^fgdlaui^ “^feanwhile,’ 



i. jaiSTORlr of bgypt 

son of El^a, “I was at the head of ourijjMps 

my bravery. T Eroo^^^ a dianotj 
h^^j^ bhn upon it as a Bvihg pnsoner, and J 

id his majesty. One p^sentei gold M 

donbie paeasure.”^ His namesake of El Kab, who was. 
younger and more vigourous, was even inore^sucees sf^ for 
hie captured no Jess than twenty ohe hands severed from the 
dea^ besides a horse and a chariot.* \These two men ai;e 
typical examples of the followers of the Pharaoh at„ti|is 
time^ And it is evident that the king understood how to 

i make their own prosperity dependent Upon tlie success of 
his an^, tThfortunately for our knowledge of Thutmose 
I's further campaigns, if there were any, the first of these 
biographies and of course also the warlike career which it 
narrates, closes with this campaign, though the younger man 
campaigned with Thutmose II and lived on in favour and ; 
prosperity till the reign of Thutmose III. 

Somewhere along the Euphrates at its nearest approach 
^to the Mediterranean, Thutmose now erected a stone boun- 
jjdary-tablet, marking the northern and at this point the 
;«astem limit of his Syrian possessions.* He'had made good 
j./the bo^t jK) proij|dly„reQorded, possibly only a year before, 

• on thejlablet marking the. other extreme frontier of hi? 
empire at the third cataract of the Nile. Henceforth he was 
even less measured in his claims ; for hejater boasted 
priests of i%dpa» made the boundary of Egypt as far! 
as the circuit of the sun,’'* which, in view of the limited andl 
vague ktt6wTie|^'''6l the world posse8sedj3y the Egyptians* 
of that day., .w^s almost true. 
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THE RISE OP' THE EMPIRE 

monarchs at Thebes was no longer in keeping with the 
I Pharaoh’s increasing wealth and pomp. His chief hrchi- 
;tect, Inen i, was therefore commissioned to er^*]^p”miMsl^ 
towered g^^a:^^Jn^|rjgntnl 
' 4empl e» and between these a covered hall, with the roof sup- 
jported upon large cedar columns, brought of course, like 
the splendid silver-gold-tipped flag staves of cedar at the 
temple front, from the new possessions in the Lebanon. The 
huge door was lik ewise o f Asigti^ bronze, with the image of 
the gcdjipon it, inlaid with gold.* He jikewise restored the 
revered" temple*ofl3sms^ Abydos, equipping it with rich 
cerjBmoniaJ implements and furniture of silver and gold, with 
magnificent images of the gods, such as it had doubtless lost 
in Hyksos days.* Admonished by his advancing years he 
also endowed it with an income for the offering of mortuary 
oblations to himself, giving the priests instructions regard- 
ing the preservation of his name and memory.® 

« II, 103-4. « II, 92-80. • II, 87. 



CHAPTEB XV 


THE FEUD OF THE THUTMOSIDS AND THE EEIGN 
OF QUEEN HATSHEPSUT. 

As Thutmose I approached the thirtieth anniversary of 
his accession to the heirship of the throne, which was also 
the thirtieth anniversary of his coronation, he dispatched 
his faithful architect, Ineni, to the granite quarries of the 
first cataract to procure two obelisks with which to celebrate 
the coming Hebsed-festival, or thirty years* jubilee. In a 
barge over two hundred feet long and one third as wide 
Ineni fioated the great shafts down the river to Thebes, and 
erected them before the pylons of the Kamak temple, which 
he had likewise constructed for the king,‘ He inscribed one 
of them, which stands to this day before the temple door, 
with the king’s names and titles,® but before he had begun 
the inscription upon the other unexpected changes inter- 
fered, so that it never bore the name of Thutmose I. He 
was now an old man® and the claim to the throne which he 
had thus far successfully maintained, was probably weak- 
ened by the death of his queen, Ahmose, through whom alone 
he had any valid title to the crown. She was the descendant 
and representative of the old Theban princes who had fought 
and expelled the Hyksos, and there was a strong party who 
regarded the blood of this line as alone entitled to royal 
honours. She had home Thutmose I four children, two sons 
and two daughters ; but both sons and one of the daughters 
had died in youtih or childhood. The surviving daughter, 
Makere-Hatshepsut, was &us the only child of the old line, * 
a^ljo stro^ jras. that they had 

forced the king, ™^dle of his 

‘ 11 , 105 . * 11 , 04 , 1 . 11 . 
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FEUD OP THE THUTMOSIDS: HATSHBFSUT 267 

reign? her his successor, in spite of &e ,^m- 

general ^roughout Egyptian history to sphmit to 
the rule of a queen. Among other children, Thutmose I had 
also two sons by other queens: one, who afterward becam e 
Thutmose II, was the son of a princess Mutnofret; while 
the other, later Thutmose III, had been born to the king 
by an obscure concubine named Isis. The close of Thutmose 
I’s reign is involved in deep obscurity, and the following 
reconstruction is not without its difficulties.® The traces left 
by family dissensions on temple walls are not likely to be 
sufficiently decisive to enable us to follow the complicated 
struggle with certainty three thousand five hundred years 
later. In the period of confusion at the close of Thutmose 
I’s reign probably fall the beginning of Thutmose Ill’s reign 
and all of the reign of Thutmose II. When the light finally 
breaks Thutmose III is on the throne for a long reign, the 
beginning of which had been interrupted for a short time 
by the ephemeral rule of Thutmose II. Thus, although 
Thutmose Ill’s reign really began before that of Thutmose 
II, seven eighths of it falls after Thutmose II’s death, and 
the numbering of the two kings is mpst convenient as it is. 
Involved in the obscure struggle, with touches of romance 
and dramatic incidents interspersed, are the fortunes of the 
beautiful and gifted princess of the old line, Hatshepsut. 
the daughter of Thutmose I. Possibly after the death of 
her brothers she had been married to her half brother, the 
concubine’s son, whom we must call Thutmose III. As he 
was a young prince of no prospects, having, through neither 
his father nor his mother, any claim to the succession, he 
had been placed in the Karnak temple as a priest with the 
rank of prophet. Ere long he had won the priesthood to 
his support,, for, on the death of the old queen,.. Ahmose. 

I. Thutmose III had the same right to the throne which his 
father had once asserted, that is, by inheritance through hi® 
wife. To this legal right the priesthood of Amon, who g»p- 
ported him, agreed to add that of divine sanction. Whether 

^ II, 307. * 128-130. 



pc a eefiil tinderstaading with lliiitoote 
’ i id^le Kst^oJution totally unexpected on hia P^ 

^^i!EJ?153inta.9.se ? Ji 

^matie coup d’etat in the temple pf Amon. On a feast 
aEy> as”" the image of the god was borne, amid the aeclama- 
iwm of the multitude, from the holy place into the court of 
ibe temple, the priest, Tbntmose III, was stationed with bis 
colleagues in the northern colonnade in Tliutmose I 's hall of 
the temple. The priests bore the god around both sides of 
the colonnade, as if he were looking for some one, and he 
finally stopped before the ybung prince, who prostrated him- 
self upon the pavement.' But the god raised him up, and 
as an indication of his will, had him placed immediately 
in the “Station of the King,’’ which was the ceremonial spot 
where only the king might stand in the celebration of the 
temple ritual. Thutmose I, who had but a moment before 
been burning incense to the god, and presenting him with a 
great oblation, was thus superseded by the will of the same 
god, clearly indicated in public.’ Thutmose Ill’s five-fold 
name and titulary were immediately published, anjd,on. .tbe 
thiwJ of .May. in the year 1501, B. C., he suddenly stepped 
from thi^ duties of an obscure prophet of Amon .into the 
palace'^stihe, Pharaohs. Years afterward, on the occasion 
of inaugurating some of his new halls in the Karnak temple 
of Amon, he repeated this incident to his assembled court, 
and added that instead of going to Heliopolis to receive there 
the acknowledgment of the sun-god as king of Egypt, he 
was taken dp into the heavens where he saw the sun-god in 
all his most glorious splendour, and was duly crowned and 
given his royal names by the god himself. This account of 
unparalleled honour from the gods he then had engraved 
upon a wall of the temple, that all might know of it for 
all time.* 

Thutmosg I^was evidently not regarded as a source of 
serious danger, for he was peTO.itt|^ to Uye. pn. Thutm ose 
III early ^oo^ off t W party ..Qf legitimacy. When^had 
i n, isi-iae, iss-iia. * iMd. 
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JwBgnralmgfor thirteen months he restored the aijoient hriok 
. ^^“itlHJesthf,~Sesosfris Ttl, at ^eraeh, by the 
8^904 cataract, putting in its place a temple of fine Nubian 
sandstone, in which he carefully rc^rected the old boundary 
stela of the Middle Kingdom* and reenacted the decree of 
I Sesostris endowing the oflFerings in (he temple with a perma- 
' nent income. Here he m^es no reference to any coregency 
of Ilatshepsut, his queen, in the royal titulary preceding 
the dedication. Indeed he. .allowed her no more honourable 
title than “great or chief royal wife.” But the party of 
legitimacy was not to be so easily put off. The nomination 
of Hatshepsut to the succession some fifteen years before, 
and, what was still more important, her descent from the 
old Theban family of the Sekenenres and the Ahmoses, were 
tilings taken seriously by the nobles of this party. As a 
. result of their efforts Thutmose III was forced to ackndwl- 
I edge the coregency of his queen and actually to give her a 
share in the government. Before long her partisans had 
become so strong that the king was seriously hampered, 
and eventually even thrust into the backgiound. Hatshepsut 
thus became king, a n enormity with which the state fiction 
oTthe PharaolT^origiii could not be harmonized. She was 
called “the female IJorus!” The word “majesty” was put 
into a feminine form (as iii Egyptian it agrees with the sex 
of the ruler) and the conventions of the court were all warped 
and distorted to suit the rule of a woman. 

Hatshepsut immediately niidei’took independent works and ' 
roj^’ai monuments, especially a magnificent temple for her 
own mortuary service, which she erected in a bay of the 
cliffs on the west side of the river at Thebes. It is the temple 
now knflWft as that of Dev el-Bahri; we shall have occasion 
to refer to it more fully as we proceed. 'Wjljether tlie priestly 
. party of Thutmose III and the party of legitimacy so weak- 
ened themselves in the straggle with each other as to fall ^ 
easy victims of a third party, or whether some other varying 
wind of fortune favoured the party of Thutmose II, we can- 

» 11 , 167 - 170 . 
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JT^^a fiitter iersecutwn of Be memory of Hatshepsut, 
MS S^i-riaine placing both 

ifheit own over it wherever they couJd find it 

News of the enmities within the royal house had probably 
now reacM Nubia, and on the, very day of Thutmpse IPs 
accession, the report of a serious outbreak there was handed 
to hin^. It was of course impossible to leave the court and 
the capital to the intrigues of his enemies at the moment 
when he had barely grasped the sceptre. Ke .FA? 
obliged to dispatch an army under the command of a subor- 
dmate, who, however, immediately advanced to the third <»t- 
aract, where the cattle of the Egyptians settled in the country 
hacl been in grave danger. AccorBng to instructions the 
Egyptian commander pot merely defeated the enemy, ,bu.t 
slew all their nmles whom he could find. They captorpd a 
^ih Tnf rebellious Nubian <Bief and soine. other nptiyes, 
who were carried to Thebes as hostages and paraded in the. 
pr^hce of the enthroned IBaraoh.^ After this chasten-) 
ing Nubia again relapsed Jnto^qpiet; but, in the nprih the^ 
ae# l^araoh was obliged to march against the Asiatic ; 
re%te“ as7arM K£^;t^^^^ On way opt, ! 

or ^^sanSJy . on the ,petupi, lie was pbl^ed to conduct a puni-, 
tive e 3 inedr^ji,jm souBern Pali^tine against the nmraudipg 
|e|p|u. " He was acwmpanied,' by Ahmose-Pen-Nekhbet of 
Mi Kab, who captured so many prisoners that he did not 
count them.® This was the last campaign of the old warrior, 
who, like his relative ahid townsman, Ahmose, son of Ebana, 
then retired to an honoured old age at El Kab. 
temple of »ow ,.|t!i»«3liBg -8;^«»t auA unfinisl^^ * 

aWnloh^’by the workmen, was used by„Thujpfl|g^,I|,^^ 
111,119-188. *11,186. *11,123-4. 
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Asiatic campa ign. On one of the vacant ^ 
ms ffeception of, tribute from the vanquishers wie w&rm 
horses^ and ‘ elephants” being still legible m the accom- 
panying inscription.* At this juncture it is probable that 
the jdei^llvisl^ the aged Thulmose”! so w^enea thel^ 
of ' the -feeble an d di^seased* l%|i^QsAlT that he’^(^ 
mon-jcause^.witii Thutraose ill, then apparentiy living in 
re.tjXfijCBSPii„but of course secretly seeking to recnstate him- 
self. in any case we find them together for a brief core- 
gency,* which was terminated by the death of Thutm'ose 11, 
after a reign of not more than three years at most. 

Thutmose III thus held the throne again, but he was jaot 
able to maintain himself alone against the partisras of 
Hat^epsut/and was forced to a compromise, by which the 
queen was recognized as coregent. Matters did not stop 
Ke reV her party was so powerful, that, although they were 
unable to dispose of Thutmose III entirely, he was again 
relegated to the background, while the qui^n played the 
leading role in the state. Both she and Thutmose lil num- 
bered the years of their joint reign from the first accession 
of Mutmose III, as if it had never been interrupted by the 
short reign of Thutmose II. The queen now entered upon 
an aggressive career as the first great woman ip. histp^Q^ of 
IVTiCrii we are mformed. Her father *s architedi«Jhen iL^^ 
defines the position of the twor. after a brief reference to| 

ruler upon the throne oimm wno 

■ ‘eaffakaof 


of her 



i ; Egypt was 

or lie^ tnr^celient ^d of the god, who came forth from 
b!nr*^^he bow-cable of the South, the mooring-stake of fcp 
8oatetteBB,--the excellent stern-cable of the Northland is 
shpi the mistress of command, whose plans are excellent, 
who sat isies.the Two Eegions when ^e spea^.” jg^^jn 
perhaps the first .ocfiUffenee of the ship of jtgte,, 


>n, i 2 s. 


* Hasp. Mom. roy., 547. 
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= ibiier*, In vivid oriental imagery, to,,the. iJ)i8firfSK.„C8U^^^^ 

■■ sfeti 

* & ^MT^teimtioB 18 conSmed hy the deeds of the 
I qae^*^ "H^r * jpartisaos bad Jibw. inst^ed tbemsehea in 

itOOd toe' Seimint (Fig. Al), who deeply ingratiated him- 
self in her mvour. H? gag t?een ..the tiitor.jof Thutmoae III 
M'a'child,* md he wm now, entrust^ with, the of 

queen’s ^ Nefmre (Itg. 111), who had 

passed her infancy in charge of the ancient Ahmose-Fen- 
Nekhbet of El Kab, now ho longer capable of any more 
serious commission.® Senmut was then placed in control 
of the young girl’s fortune as her steward.* He hnsLl 
brothe r , named Senmen,* who likewise supprted Hatshep- 
sut’s The, most powerful of her coterie was Hapu- 
seqifh** Eriest of Amon. He 

was also head of the teF,)ly..<irg8Dized pnesthi:^ of the whole 
, land f he thus united in his person afi'the power of the 
administrative government with that of the stro ng pr iestly 
party, which was now enlisted in Hatafiepsut’s favour. 
WUB such new forces Hatshepsut’s party was now oper- 


ating. (fhe aged Iqeui was ,sncpeed^„as “over|p- of fee 

one li^si* was chief treasurer and colleague of Hapuseneb. 

these pili^ne^ pi & It.j8 ,he?dte8, to say^t fee 

foritoes, andp^o!^§^jffieJ^ th ese nien were identiii®!^ ! 

^ ® '%y 

;^ed.(Ineve^,ygy^|h( 


ihe queen H 
'fee'heg^i^'/la.Jteii 


■t" fjstef 

an, where work 

^ IS morfflMUMSfcu* 





r’*‘BhPia 


birfe of the queen. 


the bid state fiction that fee sbvereign 


*!!, «). •Ksnalc rtatne. *11, 344. ‘11, 363ff. *11, 348. 
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should be the bodily son of the snn-god were elaborate!’^ de- 
'Cfe2^2£S®IX.Ween,Ahmose, is sho#n in conyes^ 
of Ifie suh gbd lie in Theban 

^ology;, who tells her as he leaves, '^Hatshepsut shall be thel 
f name of this my daughter [to be bprp]. . . . She shall exerj 
f cis e the e xcellent kingship in thi& whole land.”^ The relief 
show how ’she was desi^edl)y t£e ^vine will IrbSTShe 
hpt to rule Egypt, and hence they proceed to picture her 
hSlE, accora’pahled by all the prodigies, which both the con- 
ventions of the court and the credulity of the folk associated 
with the advent of the sun-god’s heir,* The artist who did 
the work followed the current tradition so closely that the 
new-born child appears as a boy, showing how the intro- 
duction of a woman into the situation was wrenching the 
inherited forms. To such scenes they added others, show- 
in g h er coronation by the gods, and then tlie acknowledg- 
ment of her as queen by Thutmose I before the assetpbled, 
court ”0n New Year’s day.* The accompanying narrative I 
o f "these events they copied front the pH Twelfth Djmasfy 
re cords of Amenemhet Ill’s similar appointment by his I 
fa ther. Sesostfis Ut. As a discreet reminder, to any whof 


\ u]^h the throne of the Pharaohs. " 

Satshepsut’s first enterprise was, as we have intimated, 

■ to'SSffiSfeTte bjin®i.| of hef rag!iift!ent,te! 5 pb' 
{Enfajsrai&'irSobS wioro hor 

names over hers. The building was M 

»II, 108 . * 11 , 187 ff. •!!, 215 . ^ II, 237 , 11 . 15 - 16 , * 11 , 24 S ffi" 
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might be inclined to oppose the queen’s rule, ;^^s^i:Tpcr|;p- 

■rrrrkv.ck l-wr 


claim her word, ye shall he united at her commiana — EW 
t^o shall do her homage shall live, he who shall speak evil 

M S iSifjgig Mgs 


sSeiraSffis as' these it was sought to overcomp.the p^:p|n|^ce 
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/.design quite unlike the great temples of the age. It wes 
( mod6lled after the little terraced temple of Mentuhotep 11 
in a neigbhonniig ha/ of the cliffs. In a series of three 
terraces it rose from the plain to the level of an elevated 
court, flanked by the massive yellow cliffs, into which the 
, holy of holies was cut. In front of the terraces were ranged 
fine colonnades, which, when seen from a distance, to this 
day exhibit such an exquisite sense of proportion and of 
proper grouping, as to quite disprove the common assertion 
that the Greeks were the first to understand the art of adjust- 
. ing external colonnades, and that the Egyptian understood 
only the employment of the column in interiors (Fig. 113). 
ji The architect of the temple was Senmut, the queen’s favour- 
ite,'* while Jneni’s successor, Thutiy,* wrought the bronze 
doors, chased with figures in electrum, and other metal work. 
The queen found especial pleasure in the design of the 
temple. She saw in it a paradise of Ainon and conceived 
its terraces as the “myrrh-terraces” of Punt, the original 
home of the gods. She refers in one of her inscriptions to 
the fact that Amon had desired her “to establish for him 
a Punt in his house.”® To carry out the design fully it was 
fiirffier necessary to plant th|e terraces with the myrrh trees 
frop;^ , Punt. Her ancestors had often sent expeditions 
thither, but none of these parties had ever been equipped 
to bring back the trees; and indeed for a long time, as far 
back as any one could remember, even the myrA necessary 
for the incense in the temple service had been passed from 
hand to hand by overland traffic until it reached Egypt. * 


fForeign, traffic had suffieied seyerjely during .tho .lqng reign i 
1 of the Hy toqs. B ut one day a8_ the queen , stood bqfore the^ 
s hr infi of ffie god, eq^aywai heard, from., 

“Oracle of thejgod.hWJ^ waxs^tqjjpit 

raci^ should be peqetralM-”® For, sp says. the goji, “It 




ave jn 
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I i") “if 

' '' mw 

ie owaniMtion and di 

ijy the qufien 

in coffers the wealth brought hack By the expedition 

were to be stored.* With propitiatory offerings to the divin- 
ities of the air to ensure a fair wind, the five vessels of the 
fl^t B^t f nil , early in the ninth year .iff 
Ifibe route was down the Nile and through a canal leading 
from the eastern Delta through the Wadi Tumilat, and con- 
necting the Nile with the lied Sea. This canal, as the 
reader will recall (see p. 188), was already in regular use 
in the Middle Kingdom. Besides plentiful jijeichWJhse for 
barter, the fleet bore a great, stone 

be erected in Punt. If still surviving there, 4t ., iaffhft . jn ost 
remote statne.ever erected by an iigyptian ruler. Th e y ^r- 
riyed in Punt in safety; the BgKPtijftn conunandcst pitched 
his tent on the shore, where he was received 
by Perehiu, the chief of Punt^ followed by his absurdly corpu- 
lent rnl^andthr^e children.® It was so long since any Egyp- 
tians had been seen in Punt that the Egyptians represented 
the Puhtll^s as crying out, Why have ye £ome 
lEiHanif whi'e^^^^ [of Egypt]' 

upon the roads of heaven, or did.,y®v88iJi.WftU.-1^^ 
raters, upon ibe sea of (jfod’s-Land?’’® The Piptite chiel 
aVih^ bfedi won with gifts, a stirring trafl^c is soon in prog 
|^,*^i0ie ships are drawn up to the beach, the gang-planks 
run out, and the loading goes rapidly forward, «nBl| the vea- 
iels are laden “verv heavily with marvels of the country o* 

SHnfcrMtn,' M fresh.,wrtll:tE|e9> wi^ebgDj and {rare 
ivory, with gr^n gold pf .Eipu, with cinnamon-wood, with 
ir^pe, eye- cosm etic, with b aboo ns, monl^ys, dogs, with, 
of the so uthern panth er. wi& natives and their cbil- 


for any king who 


dren. 

;; . -.v ^ ' 

tn,m 
*11. aw. 
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since the beginniair.”* After a fair voTaee. witibi- 
out mis nap, and with no transfer of cargo a§ .far aa ^r 
sourc^' inform us, the fleet finally moored again at. the docks 
of Theke s. Probably the Thebal;^§. |ia4 been 

dffrorted by such a sight as now greeted them, whep the 
^oH^lj^y l)f Puntite^ and the “sj[range p|’o4u<?t8 of their 
Pnssc^ through the streets to the queen’s 
..Plince, ’where the Egyptian commander presented them to 
her majesty. After inspecting the results of her great expe- 

I dition, t he q ueen im mediately presented a portion of Jh<?in 
to Amon, together with the impost of Nubia, with which 
Phni was always classed. She offered to the god thirty one 
livingj^ph-trees, electrum, ev e-cosm etic, throw-sticks of 
the Puntites, ebony, ivory^ sMls, a live southern panther, 
which had been especially caught for her majesty, many pan- 
ther skins and 3,300 small cattle.* Huge piles of myrrh of 
twice a man ’s stature were now measured in grain-measures 
under the oversight of the queen’s favourite, Thutiy, and 
large rings of commercial gold were weighed in tall balances 
ten feet high.* Then, after formally announcing to Amon 
the,. success of the expedition which his oracle ha3 called 
fw:tia,JLHatshepsut summoned the court, giving to her fi^qur- 


she told the nobles the result of her great venture.* She 
\ reminded them of Amon ’s oracle commanding her “tp estab- 
I lish fmi him Punt, in his house, to plant the trees of Qod’s* 
I T^nA Lfta idp his temple in his garden, accbriiing as he com- 
manded. ’ ’ She prou.dly j?pntinjjg§^ ‘ ‘ It .was done I 

have made for him a Punt in his garden, just as he com* 
manded me. . . . It is. large , enough iP^ hipj. , to. 
in. it-”" Thus the splendid temple was 
myrrh-garden .lor the god, though the energetic queen was 
obliged to send to the end of the known world to do it for 
him. She had all the incidents of the re maxbable expe^tiqi 

1 I II, 206. * TI, 270-272. * II,' 27S-28SL 

• III 28sU. • II, 289-205. » TI, 265. 
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j ^rfied. mreJJef' on the wall on^ appropriated by Thut- 
lose II for the. record of hk Asiatic campai^/ where they 
one of the great beauties of her temple. All her 
^ief favourites found place among the scenes. Senmnt was 
eveii’allow^ to depict himself on one of the walls praying to 
Hathor for the queen, an unparalleled honour.* 

This unique temple was in its function the eulminatipu of 
I a new development in the arrangement and architecture of 
^ the royal tomb and its chapel or temple. Perhaps because 
■ they had other uses for their resources, perhaps because they 
' recognized the futility of so vast a tomb, which yet failed 
to preserve from violation tlie body of the builder, the 
Pharaoh, as we have seen, had gradually abandoned the con- 
struction of a pyramid. With its mortuaiy chapel on the 
east front, it had survived probably into the reign of Ahmose 
I, but it had been gradually declining in size and importance, 
while the shaft and chambers under it and the chapel before 
it remained relatively large. Amenhotep I was tlie last to 
follow the old traditions ; he pierced a passage two hundred 
feet long into the western cliffs of Thebes, terminating in a 
mortuary chamber for the reception of the royal body.* 
Before the cliff, at the entrance to tlie passage, he built a 
modest mortuary chapel, surmounted by a pyramidal roof, to 
which we have already adverted.* Probably for purposes 
of safety Thutmose I then took the radical step of separating 
the tomb from the mortuary chapel before it. The latter 
was still left upon the plain at the foot of the cliffs, but the 
sepulchre chamber, with the passage leading to it (Pigs. 
|1P2-10) was hewn into the roc^ wall of a wild and desolate 
[valley (Fig. 108), lying behind the western cliffs, some two 
|niles in a direct line from the river, and accessible only by 
|4Ei long detour northward, involving nearly twice that dis- 
tance. It is evident that the exact spot where the king’s 
body was entombed was intended to be kept secret, that all 
possibility of robbing the royal burial might be precluded. 

> See p. 270; H, 240-205. * Infra, pp. 270-71. J 11, 345. 

* IV, 513 and iiotes, * 1*. 254, 
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. Thutmose I’s architect, Ineni, says that he superintended 
I “the excavation of the cliff-tomb of his majesty alone, no 
one seeing and no one hearing.”' The new arrangement 
was such that the sepulchre was still behind the chapel or 
temple, which thus continued to be on the east of the tomb 
as before, although the two were now separated by the inter- 
vening clitfs. The valley, now known as the “Valley of the 
Kings’ Tombs” rapidly filled with the vast excavations of 
Thutmose I’s successors. It continued to be the cemetery 
of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, and 
over forty tombs of the Theban kings were excavated there. 
Forty one now accessible form one of the wonders which 
attract the modern Nile-tourists to Thebes, and Strabo 
speaks of forty which were worthy to be visited in his time. 

I 'Hatshepsut’s terraced sanctuary was therefore her mortuary 
temple, dedicated also to her father. As the tombs multi- 
plied in the valley behind, there rose upon the plain before 
it temple after temple endowed for the mortuary service of 
the departed gods, the emperors who had once ruled Egypt. 
(They were besides also sacred to Amon as the state god;, 
but they bore euphemistic names significant of their mor- 
tuary function. Thus, for example, the temple of Thutmose 
111 was called “Gift of Life.”* Hatshepsut’s architect,' 
Hapuseneb, who was also her vizier, likewise excavated her 
tomb* in the desolate valley. In its eastern wall, imme- 
diately behind the terraced temple, the passage descended 
at a sharp decline for many hundred feet, and terminated 
in several chambers, one of which contained a sarcophagus 
both for herself and her father, Thutmose I. But the family 
feud was probably responsible for his eonstructioij of his 
own tomb, on a modest scale, as we have seen, and he doubt- 
less never used the sarcophagus made for him by his 
daughter. Both sarcophagi, however had been robbed in 
* antiquity and contained no remains when recently discovered. 

1 IT. 106. * 
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for^jj^jce |)^gara^ion for the erection of obelislosi, which 
it n . , * * . . .V « '^'^ p||>jhf8r.. the j 

« Ai H BmEIpI mmW «i jirC* 


Her inev itable favpurite, Senmut, was therefore called in 
and instmcted to proceeed to tne eramte quarries at the first 
c^araeffi)*secure t^^e two giganti^ shafra For the obelisks. 
He levied the necessary forced labour and began work early 
in February of the que en’s fif teenth year. By early August, 
exactly seven monthV laler, he had freed the huge blocks 
from the quarry,® was able to employ the high water then 
rapidly approaching to float tliem, and towed them to Thebes 
before the inundation had again fallen. The queen then 
chose an extraordinary location for her obelisks, namely, the f 

I very colonnaded hall of the Kwnak temple er^Qted by her f 
father, where her husband Thutmose III had been named ' 
king by oracle of Amon; although this necessitated the 
removal of all her father’s cedar columns in the south half 
of tire hall and four of those in the north half, besides, of 
course, unroofing the hall, and demolishing the south wall, 
where the obelisks were introduced. They were richly over- 
laid with electrum, the work on which was done for the queen 
by Thutiy.’ She avers that she measured out the precious 
metal by the peck, like sacks of grain,* and she is supported 
in this extraordinary statement by Thutiy, who states that 
by royal command ho piled uj) in the festival hall of the 
palace no less than nearly twelve bushels of electrum.® The 
queen boasts of their beauty, “their summits^ beiu]^ of elejj- 
truin of the best of every counlr^whTcK“are see^.on bo& 
8i3e8jJF^ "Wei r r jsys flood tkej|yo Lands when the 
sup rises, between ttuniTas W dawns in the hoiijfon of 
'h<^e^'’* * ^hey towered so higb (J^igTllli) abovejbe ^is- 
^tledjbal| of^fjljiljpose T that the queen reoorcl^’alonir 
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by all the gods that they were eadl of one 
were indeed the tallest shafts ever erected 
that time, being ninety seven and a h alf f eet 
high and w^bwff nearly three hundred and fifty tons each. 
One of them still stands, an object of constant admiration to 


scaring 
m Egypt up to 


the modem visitor at Thebes (Fig. 114). IfotshepsjiUtthfi 
S|^e time erected two more large obelisks at Kamak, though 
they have now pensfiea. It is possible that she also set up 
two more, at her terraced temple, making six in aff ; for she 
has reoSfdi^'d there the transportation of two great shafts on 
the river, depicting the achievement in a relief,* which shows 
the, obelisks end to end. on a hnge barge, towed by thirty 
galleys, with a total of some nine hundred and sixty oarsmen. 
But this scene may refer to the first two obelisks as they were 
brought down the river by Senmut. 

Besides her obelisks, erected in her sixteenth year, we 
learn of another enterprise of ifatshepsut in the same year 
iB.lbe!Wad.i Maghara* in Sinai, whither the'tire- 
less queen had sent 'a mining expedition, resuming the work 
there which had been interrupted by the Hyksos invasion. 


This wor k in Sinai continued in her name until the twentieth 
.yeaFj^f fei^.* Some tim e between this date 
iffie*C%Se^oF*ffi‘e*year twenty one, when we Knd Thutmose 
,/W.4. ruling alone, the great queen must have died. If we 
JHh.tlsMpe jpace on her BufldingS and expeditions, jt^ 
has Ibeen3ee8nse.sha.waa a woman, in ah age.wlbmliwarfare 

achievements jfiiild 

only be hers in the ana and eht^rbrises of peace. Great 
though ^"was: her rule was a distinct misfortune, fflllinor 


though she^was, her rule was a distinct misfortune, falling. 

treatment of her 

i He had suffered too much. Burning 

I to lead ETs forces into .^iu» h« had been assigned to such 
Mpwrfle functions as offeiring incense to Amon op the return 

P‘n, 8t8. . 111,804-338. ' »II„328 ff. *11, 337. 

f 4 Petrie, Cet. of Egji^tiaii Antiquities found in the Peninsula of Sinai, etc., 
p.i IS. 
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of the, qmeen’s expedition to Punt; or his^jr^tltss enei^es 
l^d been allowed to expend themseWes on building his mor- 
tuary temple of the western plain of Thebes. Considering 
the age m which he lived, we must not too much blame him 
for his treatment of the. departed queen. Around her obe- 
rlisks in her father’s hall at Kamak he now had a masonry 
sheathing built, covering her name and the record of her 
erection of them on the base. Everywhere he had her name 
era.sed and in the terraced temple on all the walls both "her 
figure and her name have been hacked out. Her partisans 
doubtless all fied. If not they must have met short shrift. 
In th? f riie'F-scehes in the same temple, where Senmut and 
Nehsi and Thutiy had been so proud to appear, their names 
and their figures were ruthlessly chiselled away. The queen 
had given Senmut three statues in the Theban temples and 
on all these his name was erased ; in his tomb and on his mor- 
tuary stela his name vanished. A statue of the vizier Hapu- 
seneb was treated in the same way.* Thutiy ’s tomb "was 
likewise ‘ Visited and his name obliterated, the tomb of 
Senmen, Senmiaf’s brother, did not escape, and the name of a 
colleague of fhmrs who was buried in the next tomb was so 
effectually erased that we do not -know who he was. Even 
distant Silsileh was visited at the king’s orders that the 
tomb of the queen’s “chief steward” might be dealt with 
in the same way.® And these mutilated monuments stand to 
this day, grim witnesses of the great king’s vengeance. But\ 
in Hatshepsut’s splendid temple her fame still lives, and the i 
masonry around her Karnak obelisk has fallen down, expos- ' 
ing the gigantic shaft to proclaim to the modem worid the , 
greatness of Hatshepsut. 

> II, p. 160, note f. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE EMPIRE: THTJTMOSE III. 


In the year fifteen Hatshepsut and Thntmose III still con- 
trolled their Asiatic dependencies as far north as the Lob- 
iraon.^ From that time until we find him marehipg into 
Asia, late in the year twenty two, we are not informed of 
What took place there; but the conditions which then con- 
fronted him and the course of his subsequent campaigns, 
make it evident how matters had gone with Egyptian su- 
premacy during the interim. Not having seen an Egyptian 
arrny for many years, tjt]^,Syrian dynasts grew eoptinually 
more^restless, and finding that their boldness called forth no ! 
response from the, Phar^h, the king of Kadesh, once prob- 
ably the,^j|U?,erain pf all Syri^-Palpatine, had.stirr„ed. 
dty-kihga, of northern Palestine,, and Syria to accept his 
leadership |n a great coalition, in which they at last felt them- 
sdiyes jitrpng enough to begin open reyolt. Ka48§h. thus 
asramed jjte head with a power in which we should evidently 
recognize the surviving prestige of her old time more ex- 


tended and unchallenged suzerainty. “Behold from YerazUi, 
[ in northe rn Judea] to thq,. of'IiEe’^earlir [imper 

tfieflad.^Hn.,tgxeSglt ajgajnst his majesty. ” * ; 
Palestine was loth tojakp up arnas against the 
‘ Sh^^ which badj^^^ 

the hands or.aipmose in Hyksos days, was too well aware of 


Oliid^ W itnessed that siege, was not differently minded, but a 
aivjl war arose in ^laruhen, as well as in the south genermly. 


* W, 187, m. • II, 416. 
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as allies sought to compel the southern dynasts to |oin^e 
upnsin g and send a g^uota to the army which they were rais- 
ing.* N ot only wer e “all the allied countries of Zahi,”*j[)r 
western Synat m open reBeffioh ’ a]§‘affi' f Ifie Tliafa^ Tbut it 
is also*evi*®ht thaf the great tlngdom of Mitanni, on the ei^t 
of the Euphrates, had done all in her power to encourage the 
reunion and to support it when once in progress ; lSfl:..T.lwt- 
mose III was ultimately obliged to invade Mitanni and 
l^nish its king before he could maintain Egyptian suprem- 
acy in Naha.rin. B was natural that Mitanni, an aggressive 
and active power, competing with the infant Assyria on 
more than equal terms, should view with distrust the pres- 
ence of a new and great empire on its western borders. The 
Mitanni an king had finally learned what to expect from 
Egypt and he would naturally exert himself to the utmost 
^^rehabilitate the once great kingdom of J^ad®sh, as a buser 
between, himself and Egypt. Against such formidable re- , 
sources as these, then, Thutmose III was summoned to con - 1 
tendri^fid no Pharaoh before his tipae had ever undertaken so| 
great a task. f 

in what condition the long unused Egyptian army may 
have been, or how long it took Thutmose to reorganize and pre- 
pare it for service, we have no means of knowing. The armies 
of the early orient, at least those of Egj’^pt, were not large, 
and it is n(^ probable that any Pharaoh ever invaded Asia 
with more than twenty five or thirty thousand men, while less 
than tweuty thousand is probably nearer the usual figure. 
Late in his twenty second year we find Thutmose with his 
army ready to take the field. He marched from 
last Egyptian city on the northeastern frontier, about the 
JUtAps^iilR B. C. * N ii^ days lat er, toat is, on April 28tfa, 
he reached, Gaza, o ne hundred and sixty milra from Thaitu* 
In ine jfcgj^tim^calendar the day was the fourth of P|i|^ps, 
his coronation day, just twen|& two years since the !o:[ra4t^ ef 
AjpmJmd proelaimed. h^^ in hif father’s cplonuad^d 

* II, 416. * II, 618. * See the author’s Battle at Kadesh, ftp. 8-11. • 

« II, 409, 415. *11,409,417. 
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temj^le hall at It had bees long indeed, bnt the 

bppoitoity for which he had ceaselessly plotted and planned 
and striven ..was at last his. He was not the man to waste 
the day in a futile eelehration, but having arrived in the 
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of the COTmel rango/ Meantime the annj 
affieiTunHer the kin^of^SSlesh^H _ 

: sonthward as far as the territory or their adherents extend)M, 
aWnad oc cupied the strong fortress o| ^ggi^ do. |,p.*it,l}|$j!;?. 


oPJezreei, on the north slope' of’ theCannel ridge. This 
JtiaCQ, wnich here appears m history for the first time, ws 
not o nly a po werful stronghold, but occupied an imporfant 
strategic posiTIon rcdmmanding the road from “llgyht between 
the two LebanonsJ^JJ^OSiE hence its prominent role 
W''Wl'ffi{arTisiory from this time on. Thutmose, of course, 
regarded all this country as his own, and hence afterward 
fsays: ‘‘The lands of the [Asiatics] . . . had begun 

I to invade my boundary. ’ ‘ 

Thus far he ha<i been advancing through friendly towns, 
or at least through regions where no open disaffection pre- 
yailjsd; but as he neared Carmel i t was necessary to move 
with caution. At Yehem he learned of the enemy’s occupa- 
tion of Megiddo, and he called a council of his officers to 
ascertain the most favourable route for crossing the ridge 
and reaching the plain of Bsdraelon.® There were three 
road s practicable for an army leading from Yehem over the 
n^puptain; one which made a direct line by way of Aruna 
for the gates of Megiddo; and two involving a detour to 
mthei* side,* the first leading around southward by way of 
Taanach, about five miles southeast of Megiddo; and the 
other northward through Zefti, emerging on the- northwest 
of Megi ddo.* (rinitmose characteristically favoured the direct j 
route, but his ofScerTurged that the other roads were more 
open, while the middle one was a narrow pas s. “ Will ppl 
horse pom e behind horse.” they asked, “and map. behind mm 
likewisel * Shall biir advance-guard be fighting whUe 
rear-guard is yet standing in Aruna?’’® JJJhpse objecthms^ 
showed a good military understanding of the dangers of the 
pass; hut Thutmose swore a round oath that he wpul4,J[i,pye 
against his enemies by the most direct roiite, and t hey ml 
follow "or hot as they pleased.® Accordingly, mhmhg 'Ills 


[ XUIIU 

L-^ 


439 . 


» II, 420, 

m rr ACtm 








'f;^f(W 


«ipT-^,;tojAiiJM: 'OT the.. 
To prevent snrprise and. a% 

;f ^ "' ' tl' aIItt i'rk/Ar ffitt llIKIItf?' itf 

jpca? the cpni*age of ms amy, he j)emnaiiy took we^ep^5»j 
tiie coiiii^^ w that none should precede him, but that 
"he wo^^go ‘‘fqrft at the head of his army himself, aApTring 

by .^|g ”* Arv^gjax weH ap fa 

Suntain ri^e, aocessible only by a stretch of narrow road; 
fiEjasSlt i£ skfely, a«d pa.sa«;ffir«w®tTC &&■- 

his army miisf Been dis- 
tributed for a long distance along the road from Aruna back 
to Yehem; but on the morning of the fourteenth he pushed 
qhickly forward again. Hefhji[JBt been long on me m^ 
whei^^hSiiJaioaeh wiffi “tbe,enmy> ^ Had they been in 
force he must have suffered, in view of his long and strag- 
gling line of march, extended along the narrow mountain 
th fl pass now wWened and -he was able 

to expand his adva nce in a. ^Xga4iP&.,Y^^^^ 

urgent advice of his officer s, he ^ Id the enemy in check until 

his rea.r»/whichjjf^M j^ill in Arupa, qajnp pP'* pnemy 

hpd not sufficient force to ta.^ advantage of his pre- 

< mriou8*P< »itiPni and he now pushed dri his advance again. 
itjas jmTwt sid^y ^”8^ 

Jto»..fe.PS5®.,S!!?P A? 5 ]S*a.CE 8 *aelon, md,!)! one 
o^oloek ThUtmose halted without o pposit ion on , the south of 

The Asiatics 
destr^rUtbln 

, detail,, Th ey seem .taJaye. been too far toward the south- 
;!east to,,dmw J|U.wWy concentrate against his thin line 
61 march as it defiled from the mountains. It is impossible 
to determine their exact position, but when th^s^pilhing - 
mountains tn!D^,ld#ee, their ^ at 

TmMff''a6^ibfe8 in the expeetatiqp^that Tiptmoae .wPpJd 

road. From Taanach 

* line could not have extended as far north as Megiddo, * 
it would have Wn impossible for the Egyptians * 
p^icefuW to emerge from the defile and debouch upon the | 

» Iti il^S. * IWd. » n, 42& ■» n, 426. • II, 427. • 11, 42a » II, 426. • 
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slope soulii of M^iddo. 

'le ready for me oattle on me, morrow. 




went quietly on, and the test of ordejr fiyptd 
spirit pr evailed in the camp.^ Late m the afternoon of me 
same day (the fourteenth), or during the ensuing night, 
Thu(m ose took advantage of the enem^^s'poijB^ .east 
and southea st of his own force to draw his line around the 
T^gt^sidg^pf Megiddo and boldly t&r^*'^1us leH wm® op 
thfi^Bortih^^ of the city.* HeJhna secnre^ in case of neces- 
sity, a jsafe and easy line of retreat westward along the Zefti 
while at , the .same time His extreme left might cut off 
the enemy from flight northward. 

Early the next morning, the fifteenth of May, Thu tmose 
gave orders to form and move out in order of battle. In a 

took up h s^ositjon with 
the centre j his right or southern wing rested on a hill south 
oUKelirook of Kina; while, .as we have seen, his left was 
northwest of Megiddo.® To protect their stmnghqldjhe.. 
Asiatics now drew in between Thutmose ’s line and the city, 
from which, of course, supplementary forces emerged. 

leading the onset hjiftgsif “at 
the head of his army . ”* ‘ ‘The, king himself, he led the way! 
of his array, mighty at its head like a flame of fSre, ^p^j^ing 
who wrought with his jword. He went forth, none like him, 
slaying the barbarians, smiting Retenu, bringing thqir 
princes as living captives, their chariots wrought with gold, 
h<^.to,ihe,ir„ho.rses.’’“ Theenmny^^^ 
charge, “they fled headlong to Megidgo in fear, abandoning 
tmr horses and their chariots of gold and sir 

ilfaay? the poople^of 4his..city haying,selo|g4,it.a| 

. mena a nd lowered clothing to pull them up into this oiil| 

itelf . only . the. of his, majesty. .hnd,n^!f .8ay0^tt 

the enemy they won! 


1 II, 429. 
a II, 430, I. *3. 
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when jj# wretched van 
Af^^hgjJ^jciug of KadeiSh and the wretched vanquished kinj 
S»of ttiis dty [Megiddo] were hauled up in haste to bring 
into this city.” ^ But the discipline of an oriehtai 
^ ^rmy cannot to this day withstand a rich display of plunder; 
^^[;Bi&ch jess could the host of Egypt in the fifteenth century 
JtljQ, resist the spoil of the combined armies of Syria. 
I were, captured their horses, their chariots of gold and 

i|ilye,r were made spoil, . . . Their champions lay stretched 
Mput like fishes on the ground. The victorious army of his 
■majesty went round counting the spoils, their portions. Be- 
■hold there was captured the tent of that wretched vanquished 
■foe [the king of KTadesh] in which was his son. . . . The 
iWhoIe^army made jubilee, giving praise to Amon for the 
victory whidi he had granted to his son. , . . They brought 
% in the booty which they had, taken, consisting of hands [sev- 
i efied from the slain], living prisoners, of horses, chariots, 

\ gold and silver.”* It is evident that in the disorganized 
i rout the cam p of the king of Kadc sh fgll into the hands of 
the Egyptiaris andlEe^’rdught its rich and luxurious furni- 
tnretbttle Pharaoh. 

B ut ffle st em Thutmose was not to be placated by these 
tokens of victoiy ; he saw only what had been lost. “Had ye 
aftei^ards capture3^t^ city/^ said he to Uie ‘‘feehold 

T would Ibave given [a rich offering to] Be this day; because 
evejy chief of every country that has revolted is within it; 

I and b^ause it is the capture of a thousand cities, this capture 

.orjers 

investment of the city; “they measured this city, surround- 
ffifrmM'^cibsure, «ed agiut with green timber of' 
all pleasant tr^s^ I|is ipajesty himsel f was upon the 
^rii%j|tipn .ei^T o^^ city, inspecting what was done.”* 

jj ffibutmq se Imasts after fejs return to. Bgypt, saying, “i^on. 
I^ye to me all tha alli^ countries , of Zahi shut up in one 
Mfy* j . . i snarod them in one city, I built arpund them with 

» n, 430^ 1. 5. « II, 431. ‘H, 4.32. «ir, 433. « II, 610, 440. 
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meat: 
accordiBg 


“Thutmose 


IS — ^ 




Ml 


oustom under the Empire of nammg every 
royal building after the king. T^^4Q8eat..,yJgU,p?§,.^^^^ 
ISia^fl.flPon the troojps ^nd no, one 

from within the city was allowed to approach the siege-lines 
unless with the purpose of surjendering. Biij|,,as we shall 
see , b efore Thu t^ose had succeede d in closely investing the 
place, the king of Kadesh had escaped northward, which was 
exactly what Thutriiose had desired to prevent in swinging 
his left wing around the northwest angle of the city on the;' 
night before the battle. As the siege went on, the dynasts . 
wlio were lortunate enough not to be shut up in the city 
hastened Jo ma1ce ffieir'^peac^^ incensed Pharaoh || 

ptiie Asiatics of atf countries came with bowed head, doing* 
obeisance to the fame of his majesty.”* Of the course of 
|he siege meanwhile and of the assanlts of the Egyptians, 
we are not informed. Thejiri^^|^|vjm^^^^ of our onlv^Qiirce 
remark s, ^>Now all thaQiis m ajejJyjaM^^^k | 

d ay by Its Ithe day’sl na me . . . re eo3:ded -npQn..a...iao31 ,of 
iliamer in trie len^lToi^inon to this day. ’ ’* But this pre- 
tjfs S ’TPti^litce 'oF liie kings of Judah,* 

has perished, and our narrative suffers much from its loss. 
The seasoiTwas far enough advanced so that the Egyptians 
foraged on ^e grain-fields of the plain of Esdraejon, while 
its .he rds furnished theni the fat of the land. They W^re the 
first host, of whom we have knowledge,' to ravage this fair 
plain, destined to be the battle ground of the east and west 
from Thutmose III to Napoleon. But within the walls all 
was different; proper provision for a siege had not been 
made, and famine finally wrought its customa^ havoc in 
ffie "beleaguered town, which, after sustaining the, sieg^„ for 
.^BIwA;,, alje^^^ Shkendered. But thejdng.of J^adesh 

"was not among the nrisoners. (“These Asiatics who wen 

iiiii r'r^^ III ^ T in wi ii — r T" - 

in the wretchec 
ft 


ca gir7ai'"CTrga 



i II. 433. a II, 440. a II, 433. « I Kings 15 : 2 


a II, 440. 
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ye may presgnt to thy majesty pur imposty J /* Tbet 
I Wy^me, bringing tJiW wliick oelongei^' tT'dSem, to dc 
I ol^isance to the fame of his majesty, to crave the breath of 
"their nostrils, because of the gr eatn ess of his power.*” 
ilXben,*’ says Thutmose, ‘‘my 

the Jife, ’ ’* 


ah.e| |n„ with tll^ gfe eteirt lenien cy. The frightful detraction 
^ whole cities, of which the Assyrian’Ttmgs hoagted when 


ecounting their treatment of rebels, is nowhere found among 
fie*records of the Phlraohs. To com pensate for Oie failur e 
to rapture t he dangerous king i^ltadesli hfmseBpEHey 
■^»raregjEirTamTl¥‘h^1SSIfi^^ says, “ Lo. m v 

lajest;^ carried off ^ wives of that vanquished on^tjijggther 
Im his children, and the wives of the chiefs who were there, 
jheir ^ildren. ”* 

Rich as had been the spoil on the battle-field, it was not to 
be compared with the wealth which awaited the Pharaq^in 
the capfored city. IsTine hundred and twenty four chariots, 
incmding those of the kings of Kaoesh and Megiddo, two 

including those of the same two kings, 
the gorgeous tent of the king of Kadesh, some two thousand 

^9 thouS~fi^eSIrea;*8mall 

“taimteht .household fqm.itiw»^ Aching, of 

gold and lapis-lazuli/ Immense quantities of gold and 
S|X, 9 r wei^lijl^p Jaken from the ci^, but they are combined 
with the ^poil of other cities in Thutmose ’s account of the 
plunder, < and we cannot determine how much came out of 
Megiddo alone. The cattle, of coupse, came from the country 
round about ; otherwise the city would not have suffered from 
fahitine* Before they left, the army also harveste d the fields 

Msgl44o. «giy;ath^^^ 

**0^ 441. *11, m •M,»442. *11, 596. •11,436. 
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Ttiu tmose lost no time in mes hing as fftr aoftKwagd as 
the hostile strongholds and the lateness of the season wdnld 
pemit ]SI^^mJthfiuaaBfcn,,atoi 

the of Ye ^ga m, Njugga And Heientin t fj^IJRied a 

jpOPrip olis under the government of *‘tfaat foe .** who 
was poss ibly the mng orKadesh. They quidHy succumbed, 
if their king had not already been among those tp send in 
their submission, while Thutmose was still besieging Me- 

giddo. IjijQidftiu-to pteyent.ahot^^^ southward. a4yii?i9?: of 
t^,jat|ll^uncOTque^ kthg tif Kadesh and; to hold l^t^Sp^d 
pflj^O^^mjgortant road northwavd between tho X#6bhh<his, 
Thntmose now ¥ uilt ;4rfMt^.M this pointy. 

■ Thntoose-ia-ffi e^agr-gt-W-BWteriana,^' 

!5BaW.K9Ei&>- “ barbarian ’’ Hatehepa^^lig. 

to the Hyksos. He now began the reorganization of the con- 
auered territory, supplanting the old revolting dynasts, Of; 


V ciJLi;; a 

as they pleas^, if only they regularly and promptly sent m 

;h e^|gryJ.nM a.tO’iSgypt. ll^irdj^UaUlQl^^ 

Mest sons, whom he placed in a special quarter or buildi: 


9}S 




t their? 
ng 


auld capse hia^on to st and m his p lace. ' 
riiutmose now controlled all Palestine as far nonh as the 
louthern end of Lebanon, and further inland ajso iQtamaPPhs-* 
fa f oiMJg,te had rel^jled, he^stOT^^jlUfee 

rings.rOr wrought into magnificent ves^ls jnd other 

had *reaeh^_ ^ Thfl^ : •'■?® 

;an be certain thhi it was sucli a return fae topital. f^^ 

»II, 648 . »n, « 34 . »n, 402. ‘II, 407. »I|, 40f . i*S;|, 4^ 
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Imraoli before him bad ever cnjoj'cd. In Jess than sis 
^inontbs* that is, within the limits of the dt^' season in Pales- 
; ttfib, hd had marched from Tharu, j^ained a sweeping victory 
captured the city after a long and arduous 
I ib’Yestment, marched to the Lebanon and taken three cities 
I there, built and garrisoned a permanent fort near them, 
lliegun reorganizing the government in nortlicm Palestine, 

) dad completed the retuni journey to Thebes.* With what 
i difficulties such an achievement was beset we may learn by 
a perusal of Napoleon’s campaign from Egypt through the 
aame country against Akko, which is almost exactly as far 
from Egypt as Megiddo. We may then understand why it 
was that Thutmose immediately celebrated three “Feasts 
of Victory” in his capital. They were each five days long 
and coincided with the first, second and fifth calendar feasts 
of Amon. The last was held in Thutmose ’s mortuary temple 
on the western plain of Thebes, which was now completed, 
and this may have been the first celebration held in it. 
These feasts were made permanent, endowed with an annual 
income of plentiful offerings.* At the feast of Opet, which 
was Am^n^^ greatest annual feast and lasted eleven days, 
fie presenit^ to the god the three towns which he had cap- 
tured in j|Q^|them t^ebanon,* besides a rich array of magnifi- 
cent vessels of gold, silver and costly stones from the prodig- 
ious spoil of Retenu.* In order to furnish income to main- 
tain thj^JjgfflKPk W the sumptuous plan thus projected, he 
gave An)pn npt only the said three towns, but also extensive 
lands IJipSpj?r apd Lower Egypt, supi>lied them with plen- 
tiful herds and with hosts of peasant serfs taken from 
among his Asiatic prisoners.* Thus was established the 
foundation of that vast fortune of Amon, which now began 
to grow out of all proportion to the increased wealth of other 
tomplas. Hence tte state-temple, the old sanctuary of his 
fatter at Kamak, was no longer adequate for the rich and 
elahdiilitp g|^%-eolt; for even his father’s great hall had been 
dtamantied by Hatshepsut in order to insert her obelisks. 

lit, 4W, HI, «80<SS. <11,557. HI, 568, 543-47. <11, 555, 596. 
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;^ere it stood, with the obelisks proventiqg 
of over a third of the roof, the south half without roof or 
oolumns, and four cedar columns of Thutmos© I, with Wo 
of sandstone which he had himself inserted, occupying the 
north half. ‘ It was further disfigured by the masonry which 
Thutmose III had built around Hatshepsut’s obelisks.* But 
it was £h®.%P where he had been call^ to be king of Egypt . 
by' the oracle of .Amon himself. Hatshepsut’s partisan, 
Thutiy, had now been supplanted by another architect and 
chief of craftsmen named Menkheperre-seneb,* very 

name, “Thutmose III is Bealthy,” was indicative of his, 
loyalty. He was called in and an attempt was made to 
restore the north half of the old hall, replacing the cedar 
columns by shafts of sandstone.* But the southern half was 
left untouched. In this make-shift hall the great feasts cele- 
brating his victorious return from the first campaign were 
some of them held, but for others he naturally resorted to his 
mortuary temple of Amon, which, as we have seen, was now 
complete on the western plain. Judging from the.,.!ap},hll 
temple of Ptah hy ,tW great Karnak temple which I ^hptffi ose 
also rebuilt at his return from this campaign,* he probably 
showed like generosity to the Wo ancient sanctuaries at 
Heliopolis and Memphis, cf which the fomier was still in a 
traditional sense the temple of the state god, fo. ft© was now 
i de ntified with A.mon. 

The great task of properly consolidating the emfure was 
jiQW fairly. begun; but Egyptian power in Asia during the 
long military inactivity of Hatshepsut’s reign had t^en so 
thorpughly shaken that Thutnaose III was far frontit.ready, 
as a . result of the first campaign, to march immedjUitely Upon 
ICade^, his mpst dangerous enemy. MoreoWr, he.. J^ired 
properly to ctrganize and render perfectly secu^ the states 
already under the pwer of In the-yw'Wahty j^our 

tWrefdW wide curve through the! conquered 

territoiy of northerp Palestine and southern S^a,,, while 
^e dynasts pauje tS P,ay their tribute and do rw iu 

>11, 100. *11, 300. >11, 772. ‘II, mKHBOa. *11, 009 If. 
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f}a()$ of ilijs wailosty’s ciiwit whefo teilt wlw 
pjiptliod.'’* The ftewB of his great victory of the year before 
had by thisIBie Assyria, now just rising on the 

easteiii horizon, witli ler career as yet all before her. Her 
king naturally desired to be on good terms with the great 
> empire pf thp west, and the gifts of costly stone, chiefly lapis- 
lazuli from Babylon, "and the horses which he sent to Thut- 
mose, so that they reached him while on this campaign, 
were, of course, interpreted by the Plgyptians as tribute.* 
In all probability no battles wore fought on this e\i)edition. 

Betnmwg to Thobea as before, in October, the king Imme- 
diately planned for the enlargement of the fCarnak temple, 
to suit the needs of the empiie of which he dreamed. 
Moreover the slowly rising bed of the river had now 
raised the waters of the inundation until they invaded the 
temple area, and it had become necessary to elevate the 
temple pavement The splendid gate of Ainenhote]) I was 
sacrificed to this necessity. By the latter part of P'ebruary, 
at the feast of the new moon, which hajipened by a lucky 
chance to fall upon the day of thp tenth feast of Amon, be 
was able personally to celebrate the foundation-ceremonies 
with the greatest splendour.* To lender the act especially 
auspicious tlie gqd appeared and even himself participated 
in the stretching of the measuring cord as the foundation- 
plan was laid out.* As the west end, the real front of the 
temple, was marred by Hatshepsut’s obelisks, rising from 
his father’s dismantled hall, and he was unable or unwilling 
to build around his father’s obelisks, which stood before the 
western entrance of the temple, Thutmose III laid out his 
imposing colonnaded halls at the other, or east end, of the 
temjile, where they to-day form one of the great architectural 
beauties of Thebes. The greatest hall is nearly one hundred 
and forty feet long, and lies transversely across the axis of , 
the temple. This hall wae called “Menkbeperre [Thutmose 
III] is Glorious in Monuments,” a name which it still bore 
wx hundred and fifty years later.* Behind it is the sane- 

* 11, 447, 1 S3 » n, 440. * II, 608. * Ibid » II, p 237, note t 
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tnaiy or holy of holies, while grouped about it are aMU* ludf 
a hundred halls and chambers. iLmoug these, oa the south 
side, was a hall for the mortuary service of his ancestors. lu 
the chamber to which this hall led he '‘commaOded to record 
the names of his fathers, to increase their offerings and to 
fashion statues of all these their bodies. These names 
formed a great list on the walls, which still exists in the Bib- 
liothcque Nationale at Paris. The statues of his fathers, 
while many have perished, have recently been discovered in 
a court south of the temple, where Ihey had been concealed 
for safety in time of war. 

The third campaign, of the next year (twenty five) was 
I evidently spent like the first, in organizing the southern half 
f of the future Asiatic empire, the northern half being still 
unsubdued. When he returned, his building at Karnak was 
sufficiently far advanced to record upon the walls of one of 
the chambers the plants and animals of Asia which he had 
found on his march and brought home with him to beautify 
the garden of the temple of Amon,® the sacred lake of which 
he supplied with a masonry coping. 

No records of the fourth campaign have survived, but the 
course of his subsequent operations was such that it must 
have been confined like the others to the territory already 
regained. It had now become evident to Thutmose that he 
could not march northward between the Lebanons and oper- 
ate against Kadesh, while leaving his flank exposed to the 
imsubdued Phoenician cities of tlie coast. It was likewise 
impossible to strike Naharin and MItanni without first de- 
stroying Kadesh, which dominated the Orontes valley. He 
therefore planned a series of campaigns, directed first against 
I the northern coast, which he might then use as a base of oper- 
atfons against Kadesh ; and this being once disposed of, he 
could again push in from the coast against Mitanni and the 
whole lHaharip region. No modem strategist could have con-^ 
ceived a series of operations better suited to the conditions, ] 
nor have gone about putting them into execution with more ' 
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f indomitable energy than Thnlniose now displayed. He 
toerefore organized a fleet and ])Iao(‘d in command of it a 
trusty officer named ^ibanion, who Jiad served with his 
father.^ tweiily nine, on liis fifth campaign, he 

moved for the first time against the northern coast cities, the 
wealthy commercial kingdoms of Plicenicia. He must have 
employed the new fleet and transported his army by sea, for 
he began operations in northern Phoenicia, which, witb all 
southern Phoenicia and Kadesh still unconquered, he could 
not have reached by land. It is possible that he gained his 
first foothold by offering to Tyro special inducements to 
submit, for it is evident that some J’haraoh granted this city 
exceptional i)rivileges, making it ])ractically a free city.® It 
is easily conceivable that the rich harbour-town would readily 
embrace the opportunity to save her commerce from destruc- 
tion and escape tribute, or at least a ])ortion of the usual 
obligation in the future. The name of the first city which 
Thutmose took is unfortunately lost, but.it was on the coast 
opposite Tunip, and must have been a place of considerable 
importance, for it brought him rich sjmils ; and there was in 
the town a temple of Amon,® erected by one of Thutmose 
Ill’s predecessors (either Thutmose T or possibly Amenbotep 
1). The cities of the interior, seeing that this attack from 
the coast must be fatal to them if successful, had sent troops 
to assist in its defense. Thus Tunip'* sent forces to 
strengthen the garrison of this unknown city, the fall of 
which would involve the ultimate capture of Tunip also. 
Thutmose now seized the fleet of the city,® and was able rap- 
idly to move his army southward against the i;)owerful city 
jf Arvad. A short siege, compelling Thutmose to cut down 
the groves about the town, as at Megiddo, sufficed Jto bring 
;he place to terms, and with its surrender® a vast quantity 
)f the wealth of Phoenicia fell into the hands of the Egyp- 
:ia9S. Besides this, it being now autumn, the gardens and 
proves “were filled with their fruit, their wines were found 

»lt, 779. *AnuiTiia Ixttpru, ed. Wincklor, p. XXXllI; n. 2; 70 rev. 12 ft. 
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left in their presses as water flows, their grain on the [hill- 
side] terraces ... ; it was more plentiful than the sand of 
the shore. The army were overwhelmed wUh their por- 
i tions. ’ ’ ' Under these circumstances it was useless for Thut- 
mose to attempt to maintain discipline, and during the first 
days following the surrender, ‘* behold ]:lifi army nf Ipa 
majesty was drunk and anointed with oil every day as at 
j a feast in Egyp t. The dynasts along the coast now came 
i in'wilirtEeir tribute and b:fefered submission!® Tjiutmose had 
thurgaihed a secure footing on the northern coast, easily 
accessible by water from Egypt, and fanning an admirable 
base for operations inland as he had foreseen. He then re- 
turned to Egypt, possibly not for the first time, by water.’ ‘ 

All was now in readiness for the long planned advance 
upon Kadesh. It had taken five campaigns to gain the south 
and the coast; th e sixth w as at last directed against his long 
invulnerable, enemy. In the year thirty the close of the 
spring rains found Thutmose disembarking his army from 
the fleet at 8imv^*p .® by the mouth of the Eleutheros, up the 
valley of which he immediately marched upon Kadesh.* It 
was a convenient and easy road, and the shortest route from 
the sea to Kadesh to be found anywhere along the coast; 
indeed it was then, as it is now, the only practicable highway 
for a military advance inland across the mountains toward the 
region of Kadesh. The city lay on the west side of the Orontes 
river at the north end of the high valley between the two Leb- 
anons, the ridge of Anti-Lebanon dropping to the plain just 
south and cast of the town (Maps 5, 7). A small tributary 
of the Orontes from the west joined the larger stream just 
below the city, so that it lay on a point of land between the 
two. A canal, still traceable and doubtless in existence in 
Thutmose ’s day, was cut across the tongue of land above the 
town, thus connecting the two streams and entirely sur- 
rounding the place by water. An inner moat encircling the 
high curtain-walls within the banks of the rivers reenforced 
.tlie natural, water-defences, so that, in spite of its location in 

•Ibid. *11,462. »Ibid. *11,460. ‘11, 463. *11, 464. 
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ptaitii. it was a. placo of a«i4 

|)]ptkl«|!i}y ^ most ftJttoaidaWe fortress jp/Syria, 3& Its rela-i 
ItiMl to the snrrotinding country also tbe i>]ac« was skilfallyi 
chosen as one of great strategic importance; for, as 
reader recalls, it commanded tbe Orontes valley, and. as 



Map 5. Tke JMciifr?? TEX^i4^Nffsi«MiNDoii» Ancunt Kadesh. 
Showing llw* Moixnd of Knina lietwwn thp Orontew on Ihc right and it'i 
TributAry lOn tiie left (alter Koldewey). 


Thutmose had fonnA it was impossible to advance northward 
WSfe!?’iti'«‘«ltoning mth it. It will be remembered, further- 
more, tbat^itjalao dominatod the only road inland from the 
ioojf distance botli north and south. Tliis was 
the road up the Bleutheros valley, along which we have fol- 
lowed Thutmose. \ JPh e cantnre of sn ob a place by siege was 

‘ Htf tlif autWfl ftaftl* of Kadeol), fp. IS-ei’iV, andlnfnC’ppl'WHSSr'' 
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' ^tttoiose oblig^ to fai^ _ 

ijy aiitet and that the army lIve3“onTHe~Kirage frora"lEKe*ii3r- .: 
i3 <mnQi2ig gr am fields during me investment, which must 
pave continued from early spring into barest 
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one of Thutm^e ’s cpmm^jiders, whom we shall meet in later 
campaigns also, captured two of the patricians oJt, thftv<?ity- 
He was rewarded ihTEBe'presence oTfhe two orders \ 

o r dec orations for distinguished service : “a lion of the finest 
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>ld” and ^‘two flies,” besides rich omamei 
lad now conmued long enough to gnppiip^a^^.c|cu^t c||i0? 
“S'^'irdpeihat Thutmose had suffere d^ ^ r eye;^. In jspite 
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large a portiwi'^SritlyWrlf gaihs^'ls^^^ 

and Thutm eae was able to leave it, he qnicWy to 

Simyra} embarked his ai:my on his waitahg^fiSSKi-Si^Taai^ 

It) Xrvad^io^ inflict swift retribution.* Sa.Um£,Ji%n 

the rainy season drew on, he took with him the 80ng; ff th e 
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, Iw, spite of his display .ef,forcgjlj8w^ 

TOaza, a h arboar-town near Simyra, had showed serious dis- 
affeetioxL owing to encoaragementYrom the hmg ofTmiip, 
who Bent bis two sons to conduct the revolt. On the 27th 
( 2 C< 4 jMdh«^to.tniP.se^^a^^ the harb our of the fecreaht 

^ cityj ^ he made, short work of the place anS ' captured the 
king of Tump’s son,® The local dynasts came in as usual 
with^^fh eir submission and Thutmose collected about one 
hund red and eijghty JlYe .pounds of silver from them and the 
besides great quantities of natural , produce.® 
He then sailed from harbour to harbour along the coastj dis- 
, playing his fprce and thoroughly organizing the administra- 
tion of the .cities.^ In particular he saw to it that every 
harbour-town should be liberally supplied with provisions for 
his coming campaig;jp, in Naharin. On his return to Egypt 
he ,fqqn4 . envoys from, the e^ytreme south, probably eastern 
Nubfa, bringing to the Pharaoh their tribute,® showing that 
he was maintaining an aggressive policy in the far south 
whijfe at the same time so active in the north. 

The orgraization and the collation of resources necessary 
fo r the great campaign now before him evidently occupied 
.'fhntnjioise all the year fqlloynng his return from this expe- 
dition ; for it wa s no t until the spring of the year thirty three 
that he landed his forces in the harbour of Siinyra,® on his 
eighth campaign, and marched inland for the second time 
alongjhe Kadeeh road, j^.turned northward a nd ca ptured 
^e .o f .. ; Ketn e.^ Con tinuing th e~marc}rdown the 

jS^te^he fought^ battje at tfie city of Senzar, wpch.he 
Actiop. bis genbf^^ agajn 

jaBjtetinetion.*] Ti^teS^io.habl^ 

|wJ)rQntes at this point; in any case, lie now entered 
SlSiPro fthd mar(dt€dji:apidlxj)nV He soon metliSii^nce 
^®%bt a slight action in which Amenenohab captured ^ 
ho seriqus force confront^ |(im until ° 
at “The Height of Wan, on the, west of 

‘Ilj itn. »Ibid. *11,471. ‘11, 472. »n, 474-5. 
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Aleppo,”^ where a qpnsiderable battle was fought, in the 
ppiiy le o f w ^^ich Amenemhab took thirteen prisoners, $jM3h 
j^^aring a bronze spear InTaid* with gold.* This doubtless 
shows that the royal troops of the king of Aleppo were en- 
gaged. Aleppo itself must have fallen, for the Pharaoh 
Oould otherwise hardly have pushed on without d61ay, as he 
evidently did. “Behold his majesty went north, capturing 
the towns and laying waste the settlements of that foe of 
wretched Naharin,”* who was, of course, the king of Mitanni. 
Kgyplisn trooi)& were again plundering the Euphrates val- 
ley, a license which they had not enjoyed since the days of 
their fathers under Thutmose I, some fifty years before. 

As he advanced northward, Thutmose now turned slightly 
toward the Euphrates, in order to reach Carchemish, In the 
battle fought at that city it must have been his long unscathed 
foe, the king of Mitanni, whose army Tliutmose scattered far 
and wide, “not one looked behind him, but they fled forsooth 
like a held of mountain goats,”* Amenemhab seems to have 
pushed the puisuit across the Eujllrrates to the east side, as 
he was obliged to cross it in bringing back to the king the 
prisoners whom he had taken.* This battle at last enabled 
Thutmose to do what he had been fighting ten years to attain, 
for he himself now crossed the Euphrates into Mitanni and 
set up his boundary tablet on the east side, an achievement 
of which none of his fathers could boast.' But without win- 
tering in Naharin, it was impossible for Thutmose to advance 
fuither, and he was too wse a soldier to risk exposing to the 
inclement northern winter the seasoned veterans of so many 
campaigns, whom it would have taken him years to replace, 
lie therefore returned unmolested to the west shore, where 
he found the tablet of his father, Thutmose I, and with the 
greatest satisfaction he set up another of his own alongside 
I it* Jt was now late in the season, his troops had already 
r harvested the fields of the Euphrates valley,* and he was 
\ obliged to begin the return march. But one senons enter- 

' n, 582 • II, 479 • Ibid ‘ II, 588. 
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prise still awaited him before he could return to the coast. 
The city, of My. further down the Euphrates, was still uncon- 
quered and all his work in Naharin might he undone were 
this place left unscathed. Having set uj) his boundary tab- 
lets, therefore, he marched down the river and took Mj' 
witbonf trouble so far as we know.* The object of the cam- 
paign having been accomplished and its arduous duties past,^ 
Thuhmose prganized a great elephant hunt in the region of 
My. where these animals have now been eAtmct for ages. 
He and his party attacked the North Syrian herd of one 
hundred and twenty animals. Tn tlie course of the hunt the 
king came to close quarters with one great beast and was in 
f some danger when his general, Amenemhab rushed between 
land eut off the animal’s trunk; whereupon the infuriated 
’ boast charged upon his hardy assailant, who escaped between 
two rocks overhanging a neighbouring ]iool. For thus divert- 
ing the animal at the critical moment the faithful Amenem- 
hab was of course liberally rewarded by the king.* 

Meantime all the local princes and dynasts of Naharin 
appeared at his camp and brought in their tribute as a token 
of their submission.’* Even far off Babylon was now anxious 
to secure the goodwill of the Pharaoh, and its king sent him 
gifts wrought of lapis-lazuli.^ But what was still more impor- 
tant, the mighty people of the Kheta, whose domain stretched 
far away into the unknown regions of Asia Minor, sent him 
a rich gift. As he was on the march from Naharin to reach 
the coast again their envoys met him, with^jght massive com- 
mercial rings of silver, weighing nearly ninety eight pounds, 
beside some unknown precious stone and costly wood.® Thus 
the Kheta, probably the Biblical Hittites, enter for the first 
time, as far as we know, into relations with the Egyptian Pha- 
raohs. On Thutmose’s arrival at the coast, he laid upon tlie 
chiefs of the Lebanon the yearly obligation to keep the Phop- 
nieip harbour^ supplied irifh tbe necessary provision for his ' 
yS^ aigps.* From ai^point in this line of harbours, whieh 
nc^uld reacli from Egypt by ship in a few days, he was 

‘11,481 •11, 688. »n. 482 ‘II. 4S4. *11.485. *11. 483. 
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quents to m imitiMtStraccora TBs sea power was such 
t]iift jfes,,.to«,, of Cyprus became. .praotopaUy ,» yswam 
EfKypfj Saitic times. Moreover, his fleet made 

him so feared in the islands of the north that he was able to 
exert a loose control over the eastern Mediterranean, we^t- 
jKSUaLjaJti.in,definite distance to the ^gean. Thus his'’gen- 
eralj Thutiy, includes ‘'the isles in the midst of the sea’^ as 
Within his jurisdiction as goventdf of the north countries; 
although his control will doubtless have consisted in little 
more than the reception of the annual gifts which the island 
dynasts thought it wise to send him. 

Hig^amval at„ The^ found awaiting him a 

n ewly returned expedition which in the midst of his respon- 
sibilities in Asia had found time to dispatch to Punt. His 
SffliSSaijgS, brought, bawh the usual rich and varied cargo oF 
ivory, ebony, panther-skins, gold and over two hundred and 
.twenty th ree bushels of myrrh, besides . m al.e and fe?;naje 
_slay es and ma ny cattle.* At some time during these wars\ 
Thutmose is also founds Jn possession of the entire oasis- 
region on the west of Egypt (Fig. 115). The oases thus 
hecame Pharaonic territory and were placed under the gov- 
ernment of Intef. Thutmose Ill’s herald,® who was a descend- 
ant of the old line of lords of Thinis-Abydbs, whence the 
Great Oasis was most easily reached (Map 13). JThe oasis 
regiop remained an appanage of the lords of Thinis and 
became famous for its fine wines. 

The great object for which Thutmose had so long striven 
i was now achieved ; he had followed his fathers to the Eu- 
'^phxates. The kings whom they had been able to defeat' 
singly and in succession, he had been obliged to meet united, 
and ag ainst]^"cbmbinecr military resources of Syria and 
northern l^ alestTne under their bid time HyksoS suzerain of 
Kadesh. he had forced his way through to the north. In 
teii .lopg yeara of scattered and often guerilla warfare Jhe 
jiad_crushed_|^^ blow on blow, until he. had at, last 
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jifed feat in fhe annals p,f JJgKRfe?J^ .conquest. He might 

pardonably permit himself some satisfaction in the contem- 
plation of what he had accomplished. Nearly thirty three 
y^rs ha d elapsed since the day when Amon called him to 
thg^ thr»ii fi- Already on his thirtieth anniversary his ar chi- 
teffj^ Puemre, M^t^dted the jubilee obelisks at ®e]^8;' 
%ui on his return from the great campaigU'We date for the 
customary second jubilee-celebration was approaching. A 


pair_gf ,pnomous^pMmk^ which had been in preparation 
for the event/were erected at the Karnak temple andjape of 
them ho, re, the proud words, “Tliutmose, w ho crossedjthfi 

Ithe Euphrates] witUSSAPd 
with ymtorv at the head of his armv:^'^'^ ^he other obelisk 
of this pair has perished, but this one now stands in Con- 
stantinople.® Indeed all of the great king’s obelisks in 
Egypt have either perished or been removed, so tliat.not a 
single obelisk of his still stands in the land he ruled so 
mightily, while the modern world possesses a line of them 
reaching from Constantinople, through Rome and London to 
New York (Fig. 116). The last two, which commemorate 
his. fourth jubilee-celebration now rise on opposite shores of 
the Atlantic, as they once stood on either side of the approach 
to the sun-temple at Heliopolis.® 

With such monupients as these before them the people of 
Thebes soon forgot that he who erected them was once a 
humble priest in the very temple where his giant obelisks 
now rose. On ite walls, moreover, they saw long annals of 
his victories in Asia, findjess records of the plunder he had 
taken, with splendid reliefs pictunng the rich portion which 
fell.to Amon. A list (Pig. 117) of one hundred an^ nineteeq 
iaros captjjrgd,.pn feis first was three 

times displayed upon the pylons, while irom his recent suc- 
cesses hoi the north the same walls bore a record of no less 
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than two I mndred and forty eight towps 
_to BSwover much they may have imjpreasad theTEeb- 
ans, these records are for us of priceless value. Unfortu- 
nately they are but excerpts from the state records, made 
iby priests who wished to explain the source of the gifts 
(received by the temple, and to show how Thutmose was 
repaying his debt to Amou for the many victories which the 
favouring god had vouchsafed him. Hence they are but 
meagre sources from whicli to reconstruct the campaigns of 
tlie first great strategist of whom we know anything in his- 
tory. Hut the Thebans were not obliged to study the monu- 
ments of Karnak for witness to the greatness of tlieir king. 
In the garden of Amou’s temple, as we have seen, grew tlie 
strauge plants of Syria-Pale&tine, while animals unknown to 
the hunter of the Nile valley wandered among trees equally 
un fam iliar. Envoys fiom the north and south were con- 
stantly apiMsaring at the couit. Phumician galleys, such as 
the upper Nile had never seen before delighted the eyes of 
the curious crowd at the docks of Thebes; and from these 
landed whole cargoes of the finest stuffs of Phoenicia, gold 
and silver vessels of magnificent workmanship, from the 
cunning hand of the T>rian ariificer or the workshops of 
distant Asia Minor, Cyprus, Crete and the JBgean islands; 
ex(iuisite furniture of carved ivoiy, delicately wrought 
ebony, chariots mounted witli gold and electrum, and bronze 
im])loinents of war; besides these, fine horses for the Phar- 
aoh’s stables and untold quantities of the best that the fields, 
gardens, vineyards, orchards and pastures of Asia produced. 
Under heavy guard emerged from these ships, too, tlie annual 
tribute of gold and silver in large commercial rings, some 
of which weighed as much as twelve pounds each, while others 
for purposes of daily trade were of hut a few grains weight. 

^ Winding through the streets, crowded with wondering 

Theban multitude, the strange tongued Asiatics in long pro- 

oeisTonTiore ‘iheir tribute' foTIih I^araoh^s trea'sury. ttey 

"'Swre rerh ive df by the vizier, 'Rekhmire, and when unnsu^y 
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Ikip, cs?p4iisMJ hepi;^ 

I enthroned in splendoui*, reviewe d 

^m. an4,ij^siaed the, vizier and his offiei^„^for thei^ zeal 
in his belialf. The Afliatins then de liye ijM their tribnte it 
oiJ^, wiiere ail waj j^iniy^ enWi^ 

even to the last measure of grain. It, jyas such scenes 
as this that the vizier and treasury officials lov^d to perpetu- 
ate in gorgeojis paintings on the walls of their tom^, where 
tlrny are still preserved at Thebes' (Fig. 118). 'the amount 
of wealth which thus came into Fgypt must have Wn enor- 
those times, and on one occasion the treasury was 
able to weigh out .w)pie eight thousand nine hundred and 
forfy three pounds of gold-silver alloy.® . .Nubia alsOj^^iMder 
the Egyptian viceroy, was rendering with great regularity 
her annual impost of gold, negro slaves, cattle, ebony, iypry 
ai^H grain ; much of the gold in the above hoard must have 
come from the Nubian mines. It was a great day, too, for 
the , Theban crowds when the Nubian* barges landed their 
motley cargo. Simil ar .sights diverted the multitudes of. the 
onci^ p rovincial Thebes when pyery year, toward the close 
o f Se ptember or the, opening days of October, Thutmose’s 
war-gaileys moored in the harbour of the town : but at this 
time hot merely the wealth of Asia was unloaded from the 
^ipfe; t he Asi atics themselves, bound one to another in long 
lines, were led down the gang planks to begin a lif e of sla ve- 
labour for the (Fig. 119). They wore long matted 

beaMs, an abomination to the Egyptians ; their hair hung in 
heavy blajcik. masses upon their shoulders, and they were 
clad in gaily coloured woolen stuffs, such as the Egyptian, 
spotless in his white linen robe, would never put on his body.- 
Their arms were pinioned behind them at the elbows or 
crossed oyer their heads and lashed together; or, again, their 
hi^ds were thrust through odd pointed ovals of wood, which 
^rfed gs hm^d-cuffs. The women carried their children 
stoi^ in a ^d of ilm mabtle over their shoulders, .^^^th 

uniMuth postures the poor wxi^ M 
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were the subject of jibe and merriment on the part of the 
multitude ; whu§^ Jm artiste of Jh^ Jime ^uld never |or]b^r 

Manj of Jhem fpiH^d , 

honses of the P haraoh * a,iavpnri tes, aaiLMajEenCTalsi^^^^ , 
liberally rew ^ded with* gilts of"such slay^; but lie lar^r ( 
numbe r were immediately employed on tie temple eatates, / , 
the Pharaoh’s domains, or in the construction of his great 
m onum ente and. buildings,’ especially the last, a custom; , 
which continued until Saladin built the citadel at Cairo ,; 
with the labour of the knights whom he captured from the ' 
ranks of the crusaders. We shall later see how this captive 
labour transformed Thebes. 

The return of the king every autumn, under such circmp- 
^ances, with the next campaign but six months distant, 
began for him a winter, if not so arduous, at least as busily 
"occupied as the campaigning season in Asia. At the time 
the feast or Opet, that is in October, shortly after his 
return, Thutmose made a tour of inspection throughout 
Egypt, closely questioning the local authorities wherever he 
landed, for the purpose of suppressing corruption in the 
local administration by preventing all collusion between 
them and the officers of the central government in e^r- 
tionate oppression of the people while collecting taxes.® 
QaJ^iU4ssj:?t.top,,Mhaiqppqrtn.m^^^ 
progress the n oble temples which he wa§. either .,pr^fopg» 
lestoring or.M oniing at over thirty different places of Ti^jiJh 
Mikm, SS^UsmS.Mm .^^ich have perished. .He redyed 
th6 long neglectfd Delta and from there to the third ea^ract 
Ins httildmgS were rising, strung like gems, , along .thp ayer. 
j^e built a naw ^th its temple at the inou^;.q|.,th6 
Fayu m; while ..^at i^ndereh, Coptos, ELi^ab, 

Ombo, Blgpt^^e and many other places Ida captives 
, war ar^ IdS iinpenal revenues were producifl^ 

worlsy^^ he and his architects planned. "Betuniffl^'' 

wide and 

• Be8ide8,^^,^eni^.ee%',. 

«ii, ?6e*e, *in, ss. 
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by of which we shall 

fhat 0Bjfe:„a?pitcaj:Qad,':pladiig it ^4ey j./‘goyei3ipr ,of„% 
gi^^JHlteS' flf.jCophJS."* It is evident that every resopr^ 
i^Sempir^, was being thus exploited. The jn^easing 
pSn^ik of the Amo n temple demanded re orj |g 


the .priest s iwll lastmetiops and careful regulations for the 
of the state temple and its growing fortune.' Xs 
i^it of a Huoment’s respite from the " cares j^state^ .he 
. 'even handed, to his chief of artificers in the state and^^ple 
I ^i$shops designs, sketched by his own ro^yaj j^an^ Ixir yes- 
si^ 3?®^ he desired for the temple service, ^iittoose 
.himself thought sufficiently well of this accomplishment to 
I have it noted over a relief depicting these vessels on the 
j tenjpl^walls at Karnak, after they had been pfe^nted to 
* tEe^gd d^ ; while in the opinion of the official who ieceived the 
commission it was a fact so remarkable that he had the 
execution of these vessels by his artificers shown in . the 
paintings on the walls of his tomb chapel. Both .the?e evi- 
deUj^,^v3i!hutmose’s restlass, versatility still survive at 
Thelws.* The great state temple received another pylon on 
the wnt h andthe. wbo.ie mass, of buildings, with the adigining 
grote and gard^, was given unity by an enclosure walLwith 
whleir^hutmo^ surrounded them. 

:^ 3 ,pampg,^gling .was now as thoroughly organized as the 
a*bi 9 iitatton^^J^^fees. As soon as the s pring rains j n 


SyriajI 


^al^ne had ceased, he regulwly ,d(^mbarked 
ms troop in some Phoenician or north Syrian harbour. Here 
his pminaneht bldcials had 'eft«;ted the collection of the nee-- 

p 

essary stores from the neighbouring dynasts, who were obli- 

iratoiSsrtheC^^M 

who was of the old princely line of THinis, apd stiljl hf^ his 

the.eptire .Oj^s- 
srtMmnaxded hhm on ml his mairches, and as Thut- 
... .V _:i rit'iL -j until t Wp^xi^ tv 


mosej 

>li, 774 . 


'H, 671.; 


» II, 645, 776, 


*11, 768. 



of the enemy preventedi Whenever hejra^a##' li 
whi^ the king was expeete^ Jo spend the pg^ 

^"the jpalace^of ^he local dynast and pre ^^i^ liJor ^ 
-BMseJs recep&, f^ When'iny InrH ^rrigia^ jin aafftt^ 

' iTwas/T had p repared i^'evenM^ 

thaTls dfi^r^ in a" fOieim 'coun^^ 

Ji0mmmmmmmmmmmi mt i 1 1 1 w i i m i ii i y»aiewiijim UM i m i i n 1 1 1 i , i m i n Mi i i A > jK ii |i i ( i ninW 


^palaces of Egypt., yle ansedTg fli^^^^ ^ 

siODS adora ed, .eagh chamber for^itjlpjaj*^ 

, wluchJl ..4id. ^ ^ fi^lpnie 
iremmded^of the regular and detailed preparation of Napo- 





le into tlie 

le king's intercourse with the outsii 


<. 444 iM*tl 4 <>ifNW>‘li^. . . 

uarters eac. 


itidn of th e simple court state maintained oii the campal^s, 
iras in Intef’s hands. When the Syrian princes came in 
^p offer their allegiance and pay their tribute, it ^as Intef 
also who had charge of the interview ; he informed the vas- 
sals what th§y were expected to contribute and he counted 
the gold, silver and mturalia when they were paid in at the 
^pamp. When any of the Pharaoh’s captains distinguished 
|iimself upon the battlefield, it was again Intef who reported 
it to the king, that the proper reward might be rendered to 
Ithe fortunate hero." 

’ Had it been preserved, the life of these warriors of Thut- 
mose would foftn a stirring chapter in the history of the 
early east The career of his general, A menemhab, who ^^t 
off the elephant’s trunk and rescued the king, is “But a fiin^t of 



^on distinctipn. We shall meet one mpre, exploit of t^s 
same Amenemhab, but his is the only such career whuSffJias 
survived in authentic narrative. The fame of these tried 
veterans of Thutmose, of course, found its way among the 
common people and doubtless many a stirring^dyputure 
from tj^ fiyir ^ittn campaigns took form in folk^^le% told 
with eager interest in the market-places and the street8\of 

‘1l, 771. 


»]1, 703-771. 



aj:?eatjgeMal.Qt and Iiis clever <?ap. 
fiire of the pity of Joppa by introducing his picked 
into tjie town, concealed in panniers, borne by a train of 
dn nire ys^ The fele IS probably the prototyjK) of “Ali Baba 
and* the Forty Thieves. ” Biit Thutiy was not a creation of 
p. fanQ'’,* hisjtpnib, though now unknown, luust exist sbine- 
P where in Thebes, for it was plundered many years ago by 
I the natives, who took from it some of the rich gifts which 
Tiintmose gave him as a reward for his valour. A sjglendid 
golden dish, which. found its way into the Louvre, beprs the 
worbS^; '''* Given as a distinction from king 1?hutmose III to 
3ie prince and priest who satisfies the king in every country, 
“and ifie'T^es in the midst of the sea, filling the treasury with 
^ lagis-Tfazuti, silver and gold, the governor of countries, com- 
mj^er of the airmy, favourite of the king, the king^ scribe, 
fh j^y.**^ ^^iejeeLof his, in.tha.Ij4ldi&P museum eails him 
* *gpver npr ,pf..]^iei, j^prjtli coup, trigs, so that he must have 
administered Thutnjose’s northern vassal-kingdoms.* 

Had chance so decreed we might have known not only the 
whole romance of Thutraose’s personal adventures on the 
field and those of his commanders, but also the entire course 
of his campaigns, which we could have followed step by step; 
for a record of every day’s happenings throughout each 
campaign was ..carefully, .kept by one Thaneni, a scribe 
appointed for the purpose by Thutmose. Thaneni tells us 
of his duties with great pride, saying: “ I folloy^fi dJuag 
T^hutmose ITT • victnn^A.of .thn kimr urbinh ho 

won m every countr y. He brought the chiefs of Zahi [Syria] ' 
j ak jiving prlBoj^s to Egypi ; he capped, a ll 

.'fheir g roves^ .*7 ."Trended the victories which 
he won in every land, potting them into writing according 
« II, 577. 

^yrom my awn copy of the original; see Birch, M^ni. sur une pai^re Egypt- 
ienoe du Muistie du Louvre, Faria, 1858; and Fierret, Salle hiat. de la Qal. 

Faria, 1880, No, 358, p. 87. 

» My own copy. 


* See p. 322. 
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to tbo f 9 cts.”‘ It ip Ib^c j ecftr^s o f Than^LJIBija 
of leathe r which are referred'to mSe 3Soffi[*4 # first 
during the siege of Megiddo. But the .priceless 
rolls have perished and we have upon the wall at Karnalc 
only the capricious extracts of a temple scribe, more anxious 
, to set fortli the spoil and Amon ’s share therein than to per- 
' petuate the story of his king’s great deeds. How much he 
has passed over, the biography of Amenemhab shows only 
too well; and thus all that wo have of the wars of Kgypt’s 
greatest commander has filtered through the shrivelled soul 
of an ancient bureaucrat, who little dreamed how hungrilj' 
future ages would ponder his meagre excerpts. 

The advancement of Egypt’s Asiatic frontier to the 
Euphrates again wa'-, in the light of pa'-t e\i)erience, not 
_ an achievement from w'hich he might expc'ct lasting results ; 
nor was Thutmose 111 the man to drop the work he had 
begun' as if it were complete with the campaign of the year 
thirty three. The spring of the thirty fourth year therefore 
found him again in Zahi on his ninth campaign.’ Some dis- 
affection, probably in the Lebanon region, obliged him to 
take three towns, one of which at least was in the district of 
^^ugos, wdiere he had erected a fortress at the close of the 
first campaign."* Considerable spoil was captured and the 
Syrian djuasts as usual hastened to pay their tribute and 
express their loyalty." Meauw’bile the magazines of the 
harbour-towns were rei)1onislied as fonnerly, but especially 
with sliips for the fleet, and with masts and spars for naval 
repairs.® The tribute of the year was rendered notable by 
a present of one hundred and eight blocks of copper, weigh- 
ing nearly four pounds apiece, beside some lead and costly 
stones from the king of Cyprus, who had not heretofore rec- 
ognized the might of Thutmose in tliis manner.'* 

This year evidently saw the extension of his power in the 
south also ; for be secured the son of the chief of Irem, the 

•II, 392. * See nbov?, i>. 20 1 . *Ili 480. *11, 490. 

* II, 491. •II, 492. * 11, 493. 
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IS a Jiostaip'e ; ‘ and^ ^e com bined tribute 
J^bi^j^mouDted to over one liundred ajj4 thirty four 
Jorads of gold alone, besides the usual ebony, ivory, grain, 
^ pe S'??’ay of T^tmos^e Wias ,a^ 

, from aboyiB the third cataract to the Ejupjirates and his power 
V^ib ^atiia aenith when he learne d of a,_generaJ revoit in 
J|JflbflriTi. It was now nearly two years since he fiojeen 
•that r ^ion and in so short a time its princeAhad”^ased to 
« Inarms power. Hiey formed a coalition, with some prince 







i^iphajof Asia where their knowledge of the country ceased, 
^ntmoae.’s eontlnual state of preparation enabled him to 
appe^ jpiomptly on the plains of Naharin in the spring of 
the. year thirty five. He engaged the allies in battle at a 
plac^i^^ed AsTaifla*® which we are unable to locate with cer- 
tainty, but it was probably somey]j§i;e in the lower Orontes 

^ ‘ ThenJ iia, wyeiti: 

falling one over another 
^ haps , this battle which 

mention^ as occurring in the land of Tikhsi.^ 
ho, .fought before Thutmose, as the latter advanced 
against the enemy and both took booty, fro^p the field: the 
ki ng several .pdeoes of armour, and.his general . three pris- 
oners, for which act he was again decorated by Thutmose. 
The troopsjj of course* found rich plupder, on the field: horses, 
.hr^hi^ Armour ai^^^ weapons, besides ojiftnots richly wrought 
■^th gold and silver.® ,The. alliance of the Naharin dynasts 
was cohapTetely shattered and its resources for future resist- 
ance destoyed or carried off , by. , the. victorious Egyptians. 
Far as were these Syrian ppunss. feitmr 

and the mig||pif ,H*# ,E^^ 

• tfeey ag^ revolted.. ■ , 


• II, 494. 
»1WW. 


* II, 404-5, 

• II, 400. 


» U, 408. 
It. 587. 


« Ibid. 

» II, 500-501. 
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Thutmp^ ’s annals for the next two year® are lo^, rad, 
know gdtBMj y of the objective of his elevhnlh an(i tjrpifth 
cmpaigns; but the year tJiirty eigift' foT^^TGKir 
Boutliezxi X«banon region on his thirteenth campaign, again 
chastising the region of Nuges,^ which had felt his power for 
the first time fifteen years before on the first campaign. On 
t his, expedition he received not only another gift fromjEBe 
king of Cyprus, but” also one from far ot¥ irrapakhitisj latier 
a province of Assyria.® The turhulent .Beduin of ^putjhem 
Pa lest ine forced him to march fli rough their country the next 
year, and the inevitable Amenemhab captured three pris- 
oners Jn an action in the Negeb.® He then spent the rest 

noerely a . to ur of inspection; but m both years ne kept t|je 
harbours supp Becf as before, ready for every liih^r^ency. , The . 
t ribute seem s to have come in regularly for ihe next, 
years , (forty and forty ohej,'* and agaih'the king of “Kheta 
the great sent gifts, which Thutmose as before records 
amaOSifea “t^ute,”® 

The pri nces.of Syria, sorely chastised as they had been^^^^re 
iiSiertheipfi^li tP^elin^uish finally their indepepd- 

ence. ah d reg ard the suzerainty oi Egypt as an inevitable and 
permanent condition of their rule. Incited Sy Kadesh, Tfiut- 
mose’s inveterate enemy, they again ’ rose in' d" final ti mtp d 
effort to shake off the Pharaoh’s strong hand. All Naharinj 
) ^jng of Tnnip, and also some of the northern 
coast cities, had been induced to join the alliance. T he .great 
’iGpa^was, hW fra bid man, probably over seventy years of 
age, but with his accustomed promptitude he appealed, with 
his fleet pfiE the north coast of Syrig.in the spring pf the year 
..fortyAwn, Iiwa8 hif, 8eYenteenth.and la^^^^ ^ 

.his firat, it ^gs directed against his arch enemy, 

Instead of approaching the place from the south, as before, 

aa*Emfte">!S4..‘9 ‘SSl**! .fegte 

jort nn'a to ciiDtare Tump tot Jge 
some point between the month of the Orontes and tt 

' II, 507. » 11, 611-12. MI, 517, .580, MI, 620-527.. Ml, 825. 
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el-Kefcit-and captured the coast city of Erkatu,* the exact 
location of whicli is not certain ; but it must nave been nsgrly * 
SEE^ijU!s^» 5 S§j»s* ,whMl„he ,,ften H e was 

det||i|j^,at,.Tuuip until the harvest s^on, but he captured 
pji§ce^§fter a short r^istance^ He then accomplished 
the march UP. the Drontes hx H^uiesh without mishap and 
^ya^^ the towns of thq regioii.® The king of Kadesh, know- 
ing that his all was lost unless he could defeat Thutmose’s 
army, m^^. a desperate resistance. He engaged the Egyp- 
' tians in battle before the city. ariS in the effort to inake head 
.;{^inst Thutmose’s seasoned troops the Syrian king resorted " 
to a stratagem. He sent forth a mare against the Egjrptian 
chariotry, hoping thus to excite the stalHons and produce 
, confusion, or even a break in the Egyptian battle line, of 
which he might take advantage. But Anieneiphah. leaped 
from his. chariot, sword in hand,, pursued, the mare on foot, 
ripped^her..up. off hejr tail, which he carried in 

” triumph to the king.'* Thutmose’s siege-lines now closed in 
on the. doomed city, and the first assault was ordered. For 
jthis purpose he selected all the elite of his army, in order to 
^breach the walls. Amenemhab was placed in command. 
The dangerous feat was suecessfulTy accomplished, the fiower 
of Thutn:ipjg^,’|[, tried veterans poured in through the breach, 
Aihenemhab at their head, and the strongest city of Syria 
; was again at the Pharaoh ’s mercy. * The Naharin auxiliaries 
■in the city fell into Thutmose’s han^s7 and it was not even 
necessary for hirp. to, march into the, north. In any case, at 
03 advanced age he might have been pardoned for avoiding 
so arduous an expedition after a long campaign. It is also 
probable that the season was too far advanced .for him to 
undertake so long a march before the cold of winter should 
set in. However, as the event proved, no further display of 
force in the north w^ neoe^ry. 

did the Asiatic 
shake, off lus yoke. In seveu- 
|een, nineteen years, he had 

* » II, 629. I II, 530. * II, 5.31. ‘ II, 589. »II, 600. 
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beaten them into until there was no spir^ lor 

resfetence left amon^^ With tiie fall of i^d^h toap- ! 

peared the last vestige of that Hyksos power wHichi had once I 
subdued Egypt. Thutmose’s name became a proverb in their | 
nwdsjp, and when, four generations later, his successors failed I 
to shield their faithful vassals in N^arin from the aggression ‘ 
o f the l i ^eta , the forsaken unfortunates remembered Thui- 
^mose’s great name, and wrote, pathetically to Egypt: *‘^ffioVii 
I fonne irly could have plundered Tunip wi tho u t being plun- 1 
|TOr^jby[]SanaS^ria„XThutmose. ni)r’‘ ^Sut even now, | 

three score and ten or more, the indomitable old warrior 

I t he ha rbours equipped with the necessary supplies,* and 
the?i^is little doubt tliat if It had been necessary he would 
have led his army into Syria again. For the last time in 
Asia he received the envoys of the tribute-paying prihcei^ 
in his tent,* and then returned to Egypt. Thercjlie Nubian 
envoys brought him over five hundred and seventy eight 
pounds of gold from Wawat alone.* 

One would have thought that the old king might now enjoy 
a well-earned repose for the few years that remained to him ; , 
but Iiaying at last established the' sovereignty of Egypt in | 
Asia op a pfsrmanent basis, he turned his attention to Nubia, | 
It is evident that Menkheperreseneb, the head of his gold and ^ 
silver treasuiy,® t^ thence six to eight hun- 

dred pounds of gold every year, for, as we now see, even 
tlTe mcbmplete data af our command show in his forty first 
year nearly eight hundred pounds.” His viceroy, Nehi, had 
now be en ad ministering Kush for twent^years^ and ISad 
placed the productivity of the country on a high plane; but 
' it was the desire of the great king to extend still further^^s 
I dominions in the sout h. I^n bis last years JWs buildings show 
^ that he was ext remely active throughout the province | as 
far jas Jflm third cataract we trace iiis tera^es aV^^alabsheh, 
Amida, Wadi Haifa, Kummeh and Sertmeh, w;here he re- 
stored the temple of his greait ancestor Smstris iff, and at 

‘ Amaim Letters, ed. Winekler, 41, 6-8. • II, 635. * 11, 633-4, 636-7. 

<11, 639. »II, 772 ff. •11, 526-27. HI, 861-«. 
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Soleb. 


We learn through the -glg aran^ of th e at the 
idL which he was oblig^ to^eSe^ Sftietti 



Itibn of his was then returning from a 
8 Nubians. It is impossible to suppose 
wiitt. kue ag^ Thutniose^accompaiile^ it. There must have 
eJKeditipns also m thejame r^n, Jor ^ 
mose was able to record in duplicate u]^on tlie pylons of his 
1Etarna£t^n^^ a list of one hundred and fifteen 'j^fa^sjvhich 
Ke conqueriM in Ij^ubia and another containing spi|ie^.fqur 
hundr^ such naines. The geography of Nubia is too little 
‘Known to enable us to locate the territory represented, and i 


, is u nper jjftiii .exactly how far up the Nde his new frontier 
may have been, but it was doubtless w’eli up toward the 
H^Hh^ cataract, where we find it under his son. 

Twelve more were vouchsafed the great king after 
he had returned from his last campaign in Asia. As he felt 
his s&ehgth failing he made coregent his son, AmehTioTeplt,'’ 
Tk>m to hpn ^TTatshepsut-Mer^^^ a queen of whose origin 
vro'Khow hqfhihg. About a year later, on the 1 7 th of Mat ch, 

.C., when he was within fiVe' weeks of 
the end of his fifty, fourth year upon the throne, he doi^d 
his eyes upon the scenes among which he had played so great 
'a*pail.^^“He was buried in his tomb in the Valley of the 
Kin^ by his son, and hip, body still survives (Fig, 120). 
Before his dea& the priests of .Amon had put into the mouth 
of 1^eir’gp<| a hymn of jiraise* to him, which, although a 
highly ar|j|§ialjQgpjpqri^ is not without effectiveness as 
litertdure ; and shews at the same time not only how universal 
was his sway as the priests, saw tt, but also how deeply he had 
wrought ai^a the imagination of his contemporaries. After 
h Ibng introduction in praise of ^hhtinose, Amon, his god, 
says to him : 


I have come, giving thee to amite..tbepripw^4d.Z^ 
t luwe hurled them bmeath thy feet among their highlands; 
t hsi^ made them see thy majesty as lord of radiance, 

^ that hast abo&e in tbrir faces like my image. 

» II, * ii, m, *n, m. 


«ii, ess n. 
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^ I have come, giving thee to smite the Asiaties, m 

Thou hast made captive the heads of the Asiatics of ^ 

I have made them see thy majesty equipped with tfiy adorijn^nt, 
When thou hast taken the weapons of war in the chariot. 

I have come, giving thee to smite the eastern land, 

Thou hast trampled those who are in the districte of God’s-I^d; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a circling star. 

When it scatters its dame in fire and cives forth its dew. * 

I have come, giving thee to smite the western land, 

Kef tyew and Cyprus are in terror; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a young bull, .u' 

Firm of heart, ready-horned and irresistible. 

I have come, giving thee to smite those who are in their marges, ,, 
Tlie -lands of Mitanni tremble under fear of thee; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a crocodile, | 

Lord of fear in the water, inapproachable. 

I have come, giving thee to smite tho^ who are in their isles. 
Those who are in the midst of the great sea hear thy hoarings ; 

I have made them see thy majesty as an avenger. 

Rising upon the back of his slain victim. 

I have come, giving thee to sm|te the Libyans, 

The isles of the Uteniyew belong to the might of thy prowess ; 

I have made them sw'thy majesty as a fierce-eyed lion. 

While thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 

I have come, giving thee to smite the uttermost ends of the 
lands; 

The circuit of the Great Curve (Okeanos) is enclosed in thy grasp; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a soaring hawk, 

Seizing that which he seeth, as much as he desires. 

I have come, giving thee to smite those who arc nigh thy border. 
Thou hast smitten the Sand-Dwellers as living captives; 

I have made them see thy majesty as a southern jackal, 
Swift-footed, stealthy-going, who roves the Two Lands. 

We have seen enough of Thutmose to know that this -wm 
not all poetry, the adulation of a fawning priesthood. 


^ 

teactir jt^^sf^ of colour. 

except Bdatston. W 

see the man of a tireless energy 
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#ases in a jpoment of leisure) the Ij^-ejed. admmis|ra^, 
r^o lamcibed bis armies upon Asia with ope bspd ^Mtn 
£'oS crushed the extortionate tax-gatherer. His vj^r, 
re. who stood closest to his person, say^ pf, hiffi . 

Mr was on.ej M.teE..yM..h^P£l^p4^^^ 

- - igno rant; he FM,.Th.oth.,[thft.^od 

\ evervthfngTthere was no matter whichj^ 

_ ™;;3Srachievemente, Thntmw protests more 
,thali' onc6 his deep respect for the truth in so , doing. 

^re not uttered eXa^crfltion, ” says he, 

of that which I did, saying, ‘T have done something, mthoug 

my majesty had not ifone it. I have not done anyming . . . 

agaiftst; which contradiction might he uttered. I have done 

^his for father, Amon . . . because he knowej 

and be knoweth earth, he seeth the whole earth hourly. J 

iSuch protestations, ipiagMi.iMTithM 'Mh 
demanding the truth, a r e not infregu entlyjon hisjmg 

na^eTrSw m nis age. yJev er before^ in. history had a 
i nirie ma m ^ISld^he re%urces of so great a nation and 
^^them into shch c^htraJH and at the 

aihrK'lmohiie efficiency, that Jor years they could 
lorought to hear with incessant impact upon another conUj 
nent as a skilled a r tisan manipfl lal^..jjbupd^re;^^ forg^ 
haguufir; although tlie figure is inadequate unless we remera- 
Thutmose forged his own hammer. T^e gennm 
which rm frpm an obscure priestly office to accomplish this 
for the first time in history ifimiBds. us of an Alejtander or. 

a SaBSto- He « .the tot f f ” 

first ch^acter possessed of universal aspects, the first worm 
herfc From the fasteesses of Asia Minor, the marshes of 

:^^uppe^iM;K 

fVom^ Ee ^s^t shor^ of 

Ihe terraoM of Hie Somali coast an4 the ^PP^LSS-' 

^ of J»5 

•IIe»70. *11. 46®. 




I^i yes away m i asmic vap ours. The juaexitaWe 
oTTiis" strong arm was held in awed,. remembrance by the 
men'bf’N’abarih for three generations. 

to 

fopiecesji jvas £lac^4 a,?JL^btd„filao»®r;mt 

iSBStiKrBea' matter of gratification to us of the western wojnd 
that one of this king’s greatest monuments, his Heliopolitan 
obelisks,’ now rises on our own shores as a memorial of the ' 
world first empire-builder. 


I Of this pair one is on the Thames embankment in London, and the other 
in Central Park, New York City. See p. 306. 


OHAPTEE XVII 

THE EMPIRE 


The impeiialLiSige was now at its full noontide in the Nile 


the landnijT;^t,.Qf tmy 
hsaJ.pjjlsed feonj end to end of a great empire, 
^tttwaainft king 40 H»s^,a^^ toagijg^,, ^rom tit e. up per Nile 
to the uppOT, Euphrates. The wealth^of Ajaiatie tra 3 e, cir- 


cuthfihg through the eastern end of the ISfediterranean, wbieb-. 
onoe Sowed donm . the Euphrates tp Babylpn, was thus (| i- 
verted to the Nile Delta, centuries earlier united by canal 
^ith the Red Sea- All tlie world traded in the Delta, niar- 
fjtets. A§gj;i:if,,was still ip her infancy and Bahylojcua no 
longer any political influence in the west. The 

looked forward to an indefinite lease of power 
liih^^oat the vast empire which be had conquered. 

Of his administration in Asia we knomvory little. The 
whole region was under the general control of a gov^pJ^ 
pf the norm countries”; Tlintmose jJlPs generaJl, Thntiy, 
hemg the first to hold that office.’ To hndle the turbulent 

■-■..■...W.aa- wtewrt. ■)««■: 1“ 

,liL' tiippi^'^place^ , 

in erectoAnne ahcl at 



n^ra. 


IFheenMan ^ast, - 
• If, 8 : 0 . 




sta^ «®d Egyp«. 

and there was probably such a temple in ea;Ch of the gar- 
jisfla towns?, ' Yef another 'strong^ld.at 
Na^ jClS, was doubtless nis foundation. Bemains of an 
Egyptian temple found by, Benan at Byblos,® doubtless 
belong to this period. As we have seen, the city-king s were ' 
allowed to rule their little states with great fre^om, as long ; 
as they paid the annual tribute with jpromptness and regu- 
larity. Wj^n such a ruler died his sou, who had beep edu- 
cated at Thebes, was installed in the father’s place. The] 
Asiatic conquests were therefore rather a series of tributary 
kinggoms than.jaima6^ ^ which indeiea represent a sysfemi 
o^^J|ore|^rgoyeramentas yet in its infancy, or only roughl^’ 
foreRh^owed in the rule of the viceroy of Kush, ^t ow the 
jocaljgoyernment of the city-kings was related to the a^nin- i 
istration of the * * gov ernor of the north countries” is entirely | 
unce^ip. jHis office was apparently largely a fiscal one, ] 
Jqr Thutiy, Thutmose Ill’s governor, adds to his name the^ 
phrase “filling the treasury with lapis-lazuli, silver and^ 
gold.”^ But it is evident that the dynasts collected thein* 
own taxes and rendered a part to the Pharaoh. We are 
"unaBle ^ clelermine what ^portion of his income the Asiatic 
vassal was thus obliged to contribute; nor have we the 
slightest idea how large was the Pharaoh’s total revenue,*' 
from Asia. ’ * ' 

, As s o often i p. gjinilar empires of later age, when lheffeht 
I hing Irib utarv princes revolted. 'Thn8'’ wheh‘''.t !hei’ij 

,gew8 of ijhu^^ reached Asia the qppprt| 

jrkspm^ obligation of lie anipi 

. pr#is; jfe. 

eitjisi, #ere combined or at least simultaheotts 

' 

> n, 45?-a * IJ, nr. * Iloug«, B«m aa^’ W, 

« See abeva, p. 3ia. , *11, 184. 
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crisis and marched into Asia against tlie allies, who had col- 
sms arii^^ not venW 

Ip reSIt but from nortliern Palestine on, the revolt was gen- 
' ^ai r 'Lea ving Egypt wi^ lus forces in April ^of his S(^ond 
yea r (Ip f B. OJ, Amenhotep was in tonch witFtfiie enemy 
?ln*nortliern Palestine early in May arid immediately fought 
lffaetion*ar^hemesfi-Edom*against the prince. <3 Lehanon. 
Tn^his encounter he led his forces in person, as liis father 
before Mm had so' often done, and mingled freely in the 
hand-to-hand fray. With his own hand he took eighteen 
prisoners and sixteen horses.’* The enemy was routed. By 
l^lftE olf May he had crossed the Orontes for . the last 
tijne in his northward advance, iirobahly at Senzar and 
tphied northeastward for the Euphrates.^ He fought a 
sHSmsh ;^|h, the” ^ advance just after crossing the 
iriyer,* but pushed rapidly on and captured seven of the 
^rebellious dvnasts in tlie lau<f of 1*113181.^ On the 26th of 
i May, fourteen days after leaving the Orontes, he arrived at 
Niy, which opened its gates to him; and with the men and 
^omen of the town acclaiming him from the walls he ^nter^ 
th e pla^ ,|n jtonmph.^ Ten days later, on the fifth of June, 
jSjh^jjMcu^ a garrison of his troops from the treachery 

ai&nished its inhabitants. 

' towii carried him northward from 

Niy^up the EnphfStes or across it and into Mitann i, is uncer- 
jfe ; out inela tfer is the more prpbahle, for his records say 
of him, chiefs of Mitanni come to him, their tribute 

u|!^"^eiy Sacks^ t^heseech his roajesty that there may be 
giy^^Ahih*?”! Ms sweet breath of life; a mighty occurrence, 
it has never been heard since the time of the gods. This 
.eou|i||y»j!?M<di hnew.not.Egypt, bpaeeches the Good God [tte 
lf*lmraoy.’>* he rew extreme j^yancej W^ 

, nr^ablv suroassed his father *s. he set up a bounj|pury , 

■'*^^^''|t^^^S«rwores^^''*ar 'l^e approached Memphia 


Ms father and grfig i^atl 
irosA .Ihntnpnal procession as j 

‘It rSSSi t A *H, 783.. »IWd. 

»n;7«7. » 11, 786. *11, 787. 


‘ II, 784. 
•II, 804. 
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The populace assembled in admiring crowds while his Jines 
passed, driving with them over five himdrsd^,of’ the north 
^^ndred and forty of tfieir women, Wp 
hun^P^jl^'l ten horses and three hundr ed, char ipts. His 
herald had in charge for the cfiieFtreasurer nearly sixteen 
h undred and s ixty pounds of gold in the form pF^es 
and vessel s, bekdes nearly one huhdr|d thousand pounds 
of copper.^ Proceeding to Thebes. He t ook with him the 
seven kings of Tikhsi, who were hung head downward oh 
the prow of m s royal barge as he approached the city. He 
personally sacrificed them in the presence of Amon and 
hanged their bodies on the walls of Thebes, reserv ing one fgy. 
^..lesson to the Nubians as we shall see.® His“une xpec|ed 
leihergy had evidently crushed the revolt before it had been 
[ahle l o!Shsler all its forces, and in so far as we know, ^p 
fless on was, sp, pfifective tl^J; no further attempt was made 
; a g a ins t hi s suzera inty in Asia. 

The"ywng "pharaoE now directed his energies toward 
ensuring the security of the*6£her extremity of his empire 
and establishing his southern frontier . O n his arrival at 
^Eebes he dispatched an expedition into Nubia, bearing the 
body of the seventh king of the land of Tikhsi, which|was 
hung up on the wall of Napata, as a hint of what the Nubians 
might expi^t should they attempt revolt against their new 
sQyereikn.^fM]^r^nshf^hu 

"fj^now made it possible for AmSabotep^j^ his frontier 

j CTe^hr ih i^r#itrir^jSgE^edTyJ^^ 

J ge cala^C^ili^ej^iop.of Karoy, m which the town^ 

* was from this ti me on known as the sppthani, linajt of 
iiS'iilSiraSsp. po^nt, extM^^ 

iiJEo£&g ‘‘vic(^^^ governor of the south, ^un- 

idfii?. ’ ’ » This the territory^ of Egypt , gwuUd; , the 

gjmLhfisd iaJhe r iver to the region where the stream often 
flows southward. %!».Awfinhptep s«!t 

JejSBditee 

than_wg^||j||j^ryjg.^efip 


» II, 7»0. 


« II, 797, 


9 11, 1025, 


*11, 800, 
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oiie at Ania^ and t 




campai 


lie refers to lua faharm war as 


Ai 




eaf it iraii™ regftraed as a matter of coarse 
had piesseddnfei.tiie eager nand of every Pharaoh 

fcis:g^£.ateJ^-sr-^» 


, , ' ' '' . 



ig now vanished martnary tm aalejatt 

r, wMrmTs'ffler^ 


«*»(«*« 


neighbenring quarries of fM3« ; 
thajfeh^ perish^. We aroahlejo 












bi«tedJ^4llMl<B«-0n tl^rtietb 
ment as drovrp |>dnoe ap<i ei*6ete < 

tombs, wberoMabb^iO^ls 
to.tbiajdby (Fig. 121), &ough even now a prey to tite clover 
tomb-robbers, of modem Thebes, who in Novembef,. vl^i> 
forced, the* tomb'' and cut through the wrappings : 
mummy in their search for royal treasure on the body of thl» 
ancient ruler.^ Their Theban ancestors in the stawiA crafty 
however, had three thousand years ago taken good care that 
nothing should be left for their descendants.* 



Thut33i^|m; It 

is possible that this prince was 
h, is. facer’s suo^or, if we may believe a folk-tale 
was.,i;Q,jcircij,lation^ centuries later. The story recounj^ld 
IPBfc bis father *s death, a hunting expedition 

^fiSSUlgrried hini to the desert hear the pyramids of (ilizeh« 
jrbjsjie .^0 Ffiarao^s of the Fourth Dynasty had already slept 
over thii^n hundred years. He rested in ^ 

noon time, and falling thc.>,ipi>'< 


alkady at that early day encmnjai^ 
ii and atlme same time promising him the kingdom. 
Himiaidl a vow to do as the gre?t god desiyed. 

his accession hastened to redeem his vow. TTa olettMaMfeiiv 

gigantic figure of the Snhinx and recorded the. 

dent on a stela m the vicinity. A later versnmr wWdyHil^ 


« IV, •■«««:*.■•■ 
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there, which, like his father, he called his “ hrst cam - 
lT7videhi, however, that'le Was^'oh^^^’' 
flii^anee info the far north, eyentually mvadi|]g SO 

ttal”]5e Vas afterward able to record'iij,. the, state te mple Sit 
^flS^^e*apoiir'‘ which majesty captured in Nsharin 
me,^i:etghed, on his first victorioni^ campaign/ * 'Tj^juaund^ 

I di|i.te. r;esult of his appearance in Nah^arin was eppiplejely 
I to quiet all disaffection there as fajr ,us the vassal-princes 
; wei;!S concerned, lie returned bj^ wj^ of he 

forced the chiefs to furnish him with a cai^o of cedar for 
sacred barge of Amon at Thebes.® Arriving; at ^ebes, 
Tie]Be|tied a_ colony of the jirisoners, possibly,..;^pip the city 
of*^e2ier in Palestine,'* in the enclosure of hig , mortuary 
femp|e, which he had erected by those of his ancestors on 
f S^pIa m at Thebes. Perhaps the recognition of a common 
enejpy in the i^heta now produced a rapprochement between 
the Pharaoh and Mitanni, for the latter was soon to suffer 
from the aggressions of the king of Kheta. Thutmose e^d- 
dently desired a friend iu the north, for he sent to Artatama, 
the Mitannian king, and desired his daughter in marriage.® 
AfferjLOWprpper display of reluctance, Artatama con^ 
and ^the.. Mitannian princess was sent to Egypt, where she 
probably received an Egyptian name, Mutemuya, and became 
the inotiier of the next king of Egypt, Ainenhotep III. A 
firm alliance with Mitanni was thus formed, which forbade 
all thought of future conquest by the Pharaoh east of the 
Euphrat^. A' friendly alliance was also cemented with 
Babylonia.® Although it is probabl^at ^uijgc^ 
it unneeessary to invade Asia ajgaln^, ne was called the “cpn-,. 

‘ Syrian 


unneeessary 
querpr of Syna 



l«^iSJipJ,ia reached A|ter.ajOT^ 

living stopjid to greet the gods in all the 
lei^er temp]^||j| ||. passed the first catgraot^ adyancing 

■ '’II,' 817. 'ImIME ' »1I, 822, 838. 

* It,;, 821. ,, T.«tt«ni, 21, 10-18. • Arearaa Letteif, 1, 1. 63. 
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iBkJtaii.4e^eeras.l^^ 

. JSMJ3l§.^Slikemko«n^ There was of course 

hilt, one, .possible issue for battle which followed, and 
great quantities of spoil fell into Phutmose’s hands.‘ Again 
gg tlj^ed,, the prisoners which he took as serfs of ,liis mor- 
,k^y- temple.^* 

It is probable that Thutmose did notjppg .?ui;yixa,.Jtbe 

He was therefore unable to beautify Thebes and 
adorn the state temple as his fathers had done. But &e 
respect; in which he held his grandfather, Thutmose iS, le^ 
him to the completion of a notable work of the latter. F ^, 
thirty five years the last obelisk planned by Thutmose^& 
had been lying unfinished at the southern portal of the 
Karnak temple en^clqsure or temenos. His grandson no w ha d 
it engraved in the old conqueror’s name, recorded also upon 
it ills own pious deed in continuing the work, and erected 
colossal "shaft, one hundred and five and a half feet high, 
the largest.. surviving obelisk, at the southern portal of the 
enclosure, where he had found it lying. It now stands before 
the Lateran in Rome. Not long after this gracious act, 
which may possibly have been in celebration of his own jubi- 
lee, Thutmose was gathered to his fathers (about 1411 B. C.) 
and was buried in the valley where they slept (Fig. 122). 

The son, ^ho succeeded him was the third, of the Amen- 
hoteps and the la^^qf the great emperors. ’ He was but the 
great grandson of ThutraoM~Tir, biit with him the high tide 
Eg yptian power was already slowl^**on^Hl^ ^bb^ an^^ 
^was not the man to stem the tide. An early evidehce„o|J;|tjS 
i i;etfem inate character, which he afterward showed, is hblic^ 
IlsMgiS his relation with his queen. Already as crown pnneei 
l/or at least early in his reign he married a remarkabh 
woman, of uncertain oriarin. named Tiy. There is not a Par- 
. tlde^of evidence to prove her of foreign birth, as is so oftet 
elaiffifid. ‘ K^^teation of thi|iarriagi; 
it,fe?S-»R0kt.pi.!?carahs,or,s4cr(gd^^ 

.a record* of the eve^Mj^^j^^ 

> n, 829 . < IT, 824 . 
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tied jjarentage of his queen frankly follows her namejnjhe 

■^Srortr Sut the iswrd closes wifli the wor*: "She is the 
w&e e li fiig Rty lang whose southern boundary is as far as 
■^oy and northern as far as Naharin”;’ as jf to remmd 
any who might reflect upon the humble pri^inoftiye^ queen 
Slfe^ltea* station whlcti she now OOcUpied. From the 
the hew qu^n exerted aj^qwerf^inflij^^^^^^ 

Xmmihotef; and he>mediately mserte^herjjamq .w Jho 
<iffi caption placed at the head of royal documents. Her 
ppi^e^tmued throiiighout his reign and was the beginning 
of ,a remarkable era characterized by the prominence of the 
queens in state affairs and on public occasions, a peculiarity 
which we find only under Amenhotep HI and his immediate 
successors. The..ai»»ificance of these events we shall later 
dwell upon. 

In the a dminis tration of his great empire Amenhotep HI 
began well. The Asiatics gave him no trouble at his wres- 
sionl" and he ruled in security ahTuhparalleled splendour, 
’'fbward the close of his fourth year, however, trouble m 
■ “ called him south. Early ih'6ctober he had improved 


^e higr^t# to pTss the cataract with his fleet. His vice- 
roy of_Nnhin, Mennose, had levied an anny of Nubians in 
8ie”region from thie vicinity of Itubbah for seventy ffve miles 
li®.*"'lbe8e. with the Pharaoh’s Egyptians, were 
to employed against the Nubians of the upper country,. a 
striking evidehdp of the very fcgyptianized character qf lower 
¥ey ha^ richer met/ wBlSir is at least 
above the second cataract, they found the en emy and engaged 
t]fem2,in^SttW ahmvereaiy of the king's 

coronation, the first day of his fifth year. They took seVCT 
hundred and forty prisoners and slew, three 

al 

Wnre'^TOi' 
to.l» 



rn. m 


irrences^,oi,jtn8| 

8S2. • n, S53-4. 
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^on Anwiiihotep marched southward for a mduthu ialda£ 
capfaves and sjpoil as he Amying^jlDally 

** height of Hua/> a place druhcertain loeatirai, 
ever, occurs iu the lists, togetlj^j^ with Punt, and ipjj|;fg|^,|i|V6 
dis^ce south, perhaps above the eateracts, he 
c amped in ih e Q:f U ne^hek on the sou^ oif Hua. j^ils 
marked his extre me southern advance.* In &e land of 
fiaiay. with which the read er is now acquainted as ^e region 
about Napata i tt^-^sTtected , great quantities of gold ifor.his 
and 'at KebehmHor; or “the! Pop! of 
Hoofij” he erected his tablet of victo^,* but we are unable 
to locate the place with certainty. It was certainly not 
esMntially in advance of the frontier of his father. This was 
the last great invasion of Nubia by the Pharaohs. It was 
constantly necessary to punish the outlying tribes for tteir 
incessant predatory incursions into the Nile valley ; , but, ttie 
; valley itself, as far as the fourth cataract, was completely 
I subjugated, and as far as the second cataract largely Egyp- 
.^..tjanized, a process which now went steadily forward until 
r the counti^ up to the fourth cataract was effectually ..eu- 
j;r^ted wj^ Egyptian civilization. Egyptian temples had 
no w sprun g up at every larger town, anfftKe E^ptian g^s 
we^l^orshipped therein; the, Egyptian arts were leai^ 
craftsmen, and eyeiywhere the rude barbarism 
of the upper Nile was receiving the stamp of Egyptian cul- 


ture. Nevertheless the native chieftains, under the surveil- 
lance of the viceroy, were still permitted to retain their, 
and and doubtless continued to enjoy at 

nominal share in the government. We find them as Jfar, 
norih as Ibritn,^ which had marked the southern limit; oj^ 
Amenhotep Ill’s levy of negro auxiliaries, and was therafo®^ 
probably the extreme point to which local administrgHpn 
solely by Egyptian ofl^jials extended soiithlS^ J^Jiyani " 



»n, 8«0, IL ll *11, 847-8. 
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'f Tf\ (4fiia Amenhotep enjoyed unchallenged supremacy i at 
^ ijie cbnrt of Babylon even, bis suzerainty in Canaan, as they 
c^led Syria-Palestine, was acknowledged; and when. tj^,, 
dynasty attempted to involve KurjiSalS?' of Babylon, 
HTa^llima^" wilH them apinst the Pharaoh, he wrote them 
’%h unquaTi^^^ that he was in alliance with 

lErr^araoh, and ©yea threatened thera^with hostilities if 
thefformed a hostile alliance against -^tj®ast this 

is the Babylonian version of the affair and whether true 
or not, it shows Babylon’s earnest desire to stpd well with 
the Pharaoh. All the* powers; Babylonia, Assyria, Mffanni 
and Alasa-Cyprus, were exerting every effort to gain the 
friondship of TCgvnt.^ A scene of wor ld T)olitic^,._snch aaJs 
unknown before in history, no w unfold^ ,i^i£S3r 

I Wmranb fl onrt as lEc ceiit re raqiitla,.A-hqsLpiJl 




L.jafiQpk s,. 


^eUdSmarna letters (Fig. 123), perhaps the most interest- 
ing mass of documents surviving from the early east, have 
presfir.ve.4,, to us this glimpse across the kingdoms of hither 
Asia as one might see them on a stage, each king playing his 
part before the great throne of the Pharaoh. The letters, 
some three hundred in number, are written on clay tablets 
in the Babylonian cuneiform, and were discovered in 1888 
at the capital city of Amenhotep Ill’s son, Ikhnaton, the 
place known in modem times as Tell el-Amarn^, from which 
the correspondence takes its name. They date from the 
reign of 4ro^®^otep III and that of his son and successor, 
Amenhotep IV, or Ikhnaton, bein^^ eprresponden^^,,^ 
strictly official character be tween t^^ese Pharaohs. on the one 
h^d, and on the other the kings of Babylonia, Nineveh, 
Mitapni, A.lasa {C^)ras) and the Pharaoh’s vassal kings 
'of Syria-Palestine. .i^ive fetters* snrvi.ve from the corre- 
spojidence of Amenhotep III with Kallimma-Sin (Kadash- 
mma-Bei), ki^ of j^bylopiat ono from the Pharaoh and the 
frm. B8{ife,ian y 

Ja||pd md imisteBtly impgrtffiafea-a^ 

* Amarna Letters, 1--5. 
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brother of Eg ypt to send him la rge quantities of the pr:Mious 

dust,in^:^^t^sa- 

mg pjiorts of ^ 

erable fnctiop. results from me dissatisfaetipn of Kalliinma- 
Sipjat .me..amQ»Pts with which Amenhotep favours him. Jle 
refers to the fact that AmOTh’dtep had received from his 
.father a daughter in marriage, and makes this relationship 
,a reason for further gifts of gold. As the corr^pondpuce 
goes. m another marriage is negotiated lietween a daughter 
of Amenhotep and Kallimma-Sin or his son. Siruilfl,^ 
Am enhotep envoys the most intimate^cpnnection with 1^|int - 
iaraa, the king of Mitahni, the son of Artatama, with whom 
his father, Thutmose TV, had enjoyed the most cordial rela- 
Jipns. Indeed Amenliotep was perhaps the nephew of Shut- 
tarna, from whom he now received a daughter, named 
Gilukhipa, in marriage. In celebration of this union Amen- 
hotep issued a series of scarab-beetles of stone bearing an 
inscription commemorating the event, and stating that the , 


princess brought with her a train of three hundred and 
seventeen ladies and attendants.* This occurred in Amen- 
hotep ’s tenth year. On the death of ^j^utta rna the alliance 
was conSHued' under his sonTDushratta, from whom Amen- 
hotep later received, as a wife for nis son and successor, a 
second Mitannian princess, Tadukhipa, the daughter of 
j!)ushratta. The corresixindence between the two kings j§ 
very illuminating and may serve as an example of such com- 
munications. The following is a letter* of Dushratta t p jp^ 
Egyptian ally: 

^^ WSffionu rk the great Idngjlw^king.pf my^ 

niy son-u¥^few who loves me, and whom I loy^ ;— ' 
Dj^shiattai’ the gr^^king, thy father-in-law, who loves'llee, 
thfiJ«Pig J)f Mita nni, thy brother. It is well with pae, 
thee may iTbTwell, witli thy house, my sister and thy^^pmej* 
wiyes^fiy sons, ihy chariot^^^ , 

may it^^ very well 
ipdBfidr- In the'~fime of thy fathers^, %y , were” on very 
'11, 866-7. . _;;*.SiSi(^p Lettew, 17. '' 
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gii more ibiiM 

imes closer than with my father. May the ifods cans 

o f Ifitanpil. m^ Jpi:;^ ,and Amon eternally ordmn it a§ ,i 
j^jaow.” 

'‘In^mneh as my brother sent his messenjjer, 
saying: *Ml~brpther^ s end J;u e thy dang^tgOjpr jgy wife, to 
Be’lqjheen of^Egjnot.* I did not grieve the heart of my brother, 
^ri continually ordered what was friendly. And as m^ 
jp^er wished,. I jiresented her to Mani. Ajod he befeeliJ figr 
md when he saw fier, he rejoiced greatly; and when he 
imgs her safely tp my brother’s land, then njay Ishtar ang 
Undn fnatie her corr espond to niy Profiler’s wish.” 

my messenger, ha8”brQnght to me my brother’s 
'mes^jge; when I heard it, it seeemed to me very good, and 
(,.yety glad indeed and said : ‘ So far as I am concerned, 
eve n if a ll the friendly relation which we have had with one 
.janother had ceased, nevertheless, on account of this message, 
we wonld^ ioi^ver continue friendly. ’ Now wheiji f . wrote 
my brother I said : ‘So fgr as I am concerned, we will be very 

mutaajly:^^^^^^^ I said to 

j;OTrJ[ri§nd8hijgtJJe|i times 







CngiyCipae,,^^ Thou sentest my father a 

great deal of gold: a namkhar of pure ( ?) gold, and a kiru 
of pure (!) gold, thou sentest him; but thou sentest me 
ioaly] a tablet of gold that is as if it were alloyed with 
^pper. . So let my brotheriwnd ^Id in very gfl^t quan- 
‘«9*»s^ JSid fa ^ to 

men who were now shaping the d^Mes 
wrpte to one another. In responsdJbLfiim? 








The 


itreatifes. Amenhoteii,aent..ft,jdfij>f tw^f ^ 

.or4ssyria,i gaip^ 

of the king <?f Alasa-Cypms ccptinned, 


he^reguiariy sent tiie Pharaoh large quantities of j 

sa ve when on one occasion he excuses himself becaqite .his * 

' ^t'*|i#«*<*''<"****"*'*' I ,*<' I T ■ ' ' '*'V J ^ 

country liadJbeen visited by a pestilence. So completajK^^ 

^ thg..\lPj^|andipg,bfe^^ j 

extradition of the T)roperty of a citizen of Cyprus who,, had I 
died in Egyrit was regarded bv Jtbe two kings as a matter of i 
c ourse, and a messenger was sent to Egj'pt to receive ,the i 
jiroperty anc( Bring IFKack to (Cyprus for delivery to the wife 
and son of the deceased.^ Desirous of holding the first 
placa with Egypt, the island king even ventures to advise the 
Pharaoh against any alliance with Kheta or Babylonia, a 
policy which we shall later find practiced by Babylonia 
herself. 

Thus courted and flattei’ed, the object of diplomatic atten- , 
tion from all the great powers, Amenhotep found little occa- 
sion for anxiety regarding his Asiatic empire. The^Byri^ n 
vassals were now the grandsons of the men whom Thutmose 
lit had conquere<n they had* grown hahituafed 

jtq^f E^;plian allegiance. The time was so far past when 
they had enjoyed independence that they knew no other (^n- 
ditioh' than that of vassals of Egypt. In an age pf turbu*- 
fence ' ah ^'^agg ression, where might was the only appeal, it 
l^naily seemed to them the natural condition of things and it 
was no t witliout its advantages in rendering them frpe fr^nji 
all, apprpfegnsipn of attack from without. An,Egyp%PJ>p,u* 
cation at the ^ capital had, moreover, ipade him 

many a loypi , servant among the children of tha. dynastSj 
who had succeede4, disloyal or lukewarm father^^n 
They protp^ tteir fidelity to the Pharaoh oq, , ’ 

. Thus the nriuce Akizzi of Katna writes to Amen hR ep; ‘ 

Lrd, here in this p® am thy servluir^m|p#i« 
way of my lord, and my lord I do not ^]^airt. , ^ypi^ 
my fathers becanie thy servants this land has Tb^n th^ l^i^ 

> Amarno, Lettersi^ 29, 30 ff- * Amarna I>tt<s|rs, 25, 30 IT* 





' ' * Sucj^^tetters,. ife*. 
anSraf-aba^^ th e miter ^m M.: ‘*^9. my.lord, 

the ^vg , jpygo^Sj my Sflfl ; Abimilki, thy servant. Seven and 
^geven, tunes at the feet of my lord I fall. I am the dust under 
.eandals of my lord, the king'. My lord is the sun 'vrhfch 
n^iyer .the lands .every day, ete.”;^ the yassala fall down 
^fare the Pharaoh not only seven times but also “on breast 
^ back” (see Fig. 147). They are ‘Ithe.growd upon 
^iicii thqu treadcst, the thrpne upon whieh. thou sittest, the 
Yoot-stool of thy feet”; even “thy dog”; and one is pleased 
to ^il.,hinPl8elf the groom of the PhS^TAO^^’s ^ho^. , Tl^^ 
have all. J^en instaHedby ftieP’Karaoh^s gracCj anSThe^sends 

accessmn to office. ..^he£ hifonu. the 
CQHii^t .tiie,fe..,sjgn,o^^ their fellows and 

are even commissioned to proceed against rebellious princes. 


«ea-ro 
lans. 

mJx. 


-jiahs and Sherden, roving, predatory bands Of 
^ perhaps the ancestor^bl' iBe SSoncd ^airdin- 
'rom JtPXH-teiSoh .sen^JnA^ [^yg^jrmy 
. And ..latger Tbegp^JprTOS 

Pte^OT^ai|tamfi9.Jiy.J?P,.ta 

self-applied tests of loyalty m writing to the PhaTaptt,Jpas, 
as we have seen above, flieir readiness apd faithfulness m 
furnishing supplies. .Sy|ia thus enjoyed, a stability of goy; 
OTineht wiiick bmi never beforeoheen hers. The roads were 
safe froin robbers, caravans were convoyed from vassal to 
^assal, a^ a word from the Pharaoh was suJBffcient to bring 
^ of subject-princeB to his l^eea The,, paynii^^^ of. 
^ % was, as regular as the coliectipn. of in .JEfept 

*■ M.>‘a ,ea8e,oflan|^^U^^^ 





i^TsKnt 


the 


• IbM., 


149 , 1 - 7 . 




THt 

. %e j 
■mm: 


» mry on a war in ^sh. 




OnoRe,0(;q)^J 


Jjattletfeid^ bnL tliis inay^refgy 
was deemed s^cient, aa we 
shall later see, to send troops under "the command of an 
efficient officer, who found no difficulty in coping with tuo 
situation for a generation after Amenhotep’s accession, 
f Thus one of the vassal princes later wrote to Ainenh.otop> 

“Vprilv, thy father flid nnt Tnflrf»t 

ns vassal princes.”®^ 



.SW 

lands 


8 Amenhotep was .at leisjg(^e to 


devote himself to those enterprises of peace which have oecu- 
pied all em perors under similar conditions. Trade no^ 


emperors 


now 

The Nile, from the Delta to the 


developed as never Before, 
cataracts, was alive with the freight of all the world, w^hieh 
flowed into it from the Bed Sea fleets and from long caravans 
passing Bach and forth through the Isthmus of Suez, bearing 
the ncK stuffs of Syria, the spices and aromatic woods of 
t^e yiflst, the weapons and chased vessels of the Phcenieians, 
and a myriad qf . other things, which brought their Semitic 
jiames into the hieroglyphic and their use into the life of the 
Nile-dwelieycs. Parallel with the |and traffic through the 
isthini^ were the foiiGSfl'of commerce on the Medjterrah^n, 
|p!^y dotted with the richly laden galleys of Phoenicia, con- 
yerj^ing upon the Delta from^all qharters and bnng^pjg^^Jfee 
markets of the Nile the decorated vessels or damascened 
^'anz^ from lEe " Mycenffian Industrial, settlements of tlw 
Tf^i^products of Sigyptian industry were 
j’piOfe'^tBe sea-kings of Cnossos, injShra|^, and 
xii vj u* uS, where a number of Egyptian montanents or wis 

■ aWEgPl^ Kaar^iaVaf/biSo^^^ 

"SaSsC®^®® BI or queen Tiy .^ave, dso beqji dia^ 

jsiJXfiXfiisajibinaa^^ Peiiorth« 

feeling the ini!Sik!dM.|fe 

« IT, 916, 918. « Amarna Ia^«!W, 8T, SSi-^. 
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civilizaiioD now appearing in the north with more Insistent 
^ce than ever before. In Crete Egyptian religious fonns 
had been introduced, in one case under the personal leader- 
,ffip bf an Egyptian priest (Fig. 127). Mycenaean artists 
were powerfully influenced by the incoming products of 
Egypt. Egyptian landscapes appear in their -metal wnrk^nd 
the lithe animal forms in instantaneous postures which were 
cmght by me pencil of the Theban artists were now common 
in Myce^. The superb decorated ceilings of 'Hebes Uke- 
wiie*appear in the tombs of Mycenae and Orchoraenos. Evei^ 
the pre-Greek writing of Crete shows traces of the influence 
of Ihe hieroglyphics of the J(|le. The men of the Mycenaean 
'worlds the Keftyew, who brought these things to their coun- 
trymen, ^ere now a familiar sight upon the streets of Thebes, 
;where the wares which they offered were also modifying the 
art of Egypt. The plentiful silver of the north now came 
"m" with' me northern strangers in. great quantities, and, 
under^the. Hyksos Jib baser, ^^etay^.l)ee^orth 
twice as much, , as gold, the.Jatter now and permanently 
Iwca^e^W® morid'yaiuable medium. .The ratio was now 
about one and two thirds to one, and the value of silver 
steadijy fell until Ptolemaic times (third century B. C. on), 
when the ratio was twelve to one. 

Such t rade required protectigji and regulation. Roving 


required protectii 
banjri the eastern 

Mediterranea n : they boldly entered the harbours of Cyprus 
and idn ^i^ ered the towns, and even landed on the coast of 
't he ...^bnhotep was thei^ore obliged to develop a 

marine police which patroled the coast of the Delta an d con- 
stantly held the mouths of the river closed against all, but 
lawful comers. Custom houses were also maintained by 
these police officials at the same places, a nd all merchan dise 
n^jaois&ed to the king was dutiable.® The inc^e from 
tfiis sourc 


I wry large, but we have no means 


were fflila rly policed, and foreigners who could not satis- 

> Amania tettew, 28. • 11, 016, 11, 33-4. Amarna Letters, SO-, 32! 83. 
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fac tori Ix,€g|)lflin Jheir business were turned ,baek| , 5 ?bile . 

Jrade was .pflcpj^d, Piktfec.tpd and prpperly j 

The in flux of slavep, chiefly of Semitic race, which had 
begap,^|er,Thutmose.n[^,s^^^^^^^ and the king’s 

chief scnbe distributed them throughout the land and en- 
rpUpd' them among the tax-paying serfs.* As this host of 
foreigners intermarried with the natives, the large infusion 
of Stran^'lilobd began to make itself felt in a new and eom- 
gQsItrtype of face, if we may trust the artists of the day. 
The incalculable wealth which had now been converging 
.upon ttlp coffers of the Pharaoh for over a century also began 
to exert a profound influence, which, as under like conditions, 
in later history, was far from wholesome. On New Year’s 
Day the king presented his nobles with a profusion of '^6^tly 
gifts which would have" amazed the Pharaohs of the pyra- 
ihid-age.' 'On one such occasion the chief treasurer carried 
in before the mbnafch chariots of silver and gold, statues 
of iyojy.^an.d."bbon^^ necklaces of every costly stone, weapons 
of warfare, and work of all craftsmen.” They included 
thirteen statues of the king, sevpn sphinx portraits of the 
monarch, eight superb necklaces, six hundred and eighty 
richly wrought shields and two hundred and thirty quivers 
of the same workmanship, three hundred and sixty bronze 
swords and^ one hundred and forty bronze daggers, both 
damascened with precious metal, thirty ebony staves tipped 
with silver and gold, two hundred and twenty ivory and 
ebony whips, seven elaborately wrought chests, many s 
shades, chairs, vases and innumerable small objects,* _^In 
the old days the monarch rewarded a faithful noble with 
landC w inch, in order to pay a return, must be properly jul- 
tiv ated "^rod administered, thus fostering simplidty ^d 
who lesome country^. virtues, on a large domain; \^j|^^e 
favourite now received convertible wealth, which required 
no aommiatration to be utilized. The luxu gf and dis play of 
the metropolis supp lanted the old fustic si mplicit y and 

~~ « iwd., irsiTse. ^ »ll, SOI fl. 
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stardy ekmental virtue s. Fron;! tl^ e J^^arao h^ 
hambleis.i, scribe this change was evident, Sf in 
HSiihb exleriials of costume ; for tKe simple iinen"Hll“ Trbra 
toJM^ which once satisfied ftU^hpt ek'cIudmg 
tins Hng. has now given way to an elaborate costume, with 
long plaited skirt, a rich tunic with full flowing sleeves ; the 
unpretentious head-dress of the old time has been replaced 
by an elaborately curled wig hanging down upon the shoul- 
ders ; while the once bare feet are shod in nle y fl i^t saudals. 
with tapering toes curled up at the tips. A noble of the 

landed class from the 
court of the Amenem- 
hets or the Sesostrises, 
could he have walked 
the streets of Thebes in 
Amenhotep Ill’s day, 
would almost have been 
at a loss to know in 
what country he had 
suddenly found himself ; 
w'hile his own antiqua- 
ted costume, which had 
survived only among the priests, would have awakened equal 
astonishment among the fashionable Thebans of the day. He 
would not have felt less strange than a noble of Elizabeth’s 
reign upon the streets of modem London. All about him he 
Fould have found el^4ISi.chateaus andjux^^vijj|§, jeith 

Smn^^^Jwnses , grouped about vast 
such as th^^ae^feliaiwe^^ before. 

^|iie wealth and the captive labour of Asia and Nubia were 
being rapidly transmuted into noble architecture, and at 

bw daily,. written. 

hoteiD gave himself with appreciation and enthusiasm to such 
‘works, and placed at the dispos al of his architects all the 

^ sotirce8jrh iAtM.Sgg^t?I^^ 



Fia, 124. Costumes op ttie Empibe. 
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Ti!ieEl.mre 





MS sa;^mgs circulated in Qt^k some twelve 


}M3»fed.^lMer aiaoilg.Jtiie “Proverbs of the Seven Wise ; 
Men”; and in Ptolemaic times he was finally worshipped as 
^ godf and took his place among the innumerable deities of 
Egypt a§ ‘ ‘ Amenhotep, son of Hapn. ’ 

Under the fingers of sucii men as these the old and tradi- 
tional elements of Egy|itia{i building were imbued with ng^W 
life an d combined into new forms in which they took on ^a 
irgu s beauty unknown before. Besides this, the unpre- 


,wo: 


cedented resources of wealth and labour at the command of 



Flo. 125. The Peripteral Cella-Tempij;. 


Built by Amenliotep 111 cm the Island of Elephantine. It was destroyed 
for building material by the Turkish governor of Assuan in 1822. (After the 
“ Description ” by Napoleon’s Expedition. ) 

such an architect enabled him to deal with such vast dimen- 
sions that the element of size alone must have rendered his 
buildings in the highest degree impressive. But of the two 
forms of temple which now developed, the smaller is not less 
I II, oil. 
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effective ifc«ti’'the lai^r. It was a simple rectangular cella 
or holy of holies, thirty or forty feet long and fourteen feet 
high, with a door at each end, surrounded by a portico, the 
whole being raised upon a base of about half the height of 
the temple walls. With the door looking out between two 
gr^eful coliunns, and the facade happily set in the retreat- 
ing visths of the side colonnades, the whole is so exquisitely 
proportioned that the trained eye immediately recognizes the 
hand of a master who appreciated the full value of simple 
fuhidamcntal lines. Little wonder that the architects of 
Najqleoh’s.expedition who brought it to the notice of the 
modem world were .ghamied with it, and thought that they 
lia<i discovered in it fhe origin of the Greek peripteral tem- 
ple ; hor can there indeed be any doubt that the architecture 
of Gr^ce was influenced by this form. The other and larger 



nearer halt with its Pylcn-Tower, has been cut away to expose the 
arran^ment of the interior. CSonapare with description on p, 343. (Aft^" 
PeJrrotfclhipiez.) 


te mple., which now found its highest development, 
from jest discussed ; and perhaps 

in the fact that its colonnades are all 
visible from the outside. The holy of holies, 
as of did, le leulTonad^ a series of chambers, now larger 
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than before, as rendered necessary by the rich and elaborate 
ritual which had arisen. Before it is a large colonnaded hall, 
often called the hypostyle, while in front of this hall lies an 
extensive forecourt surrounded by a columned portico. In 
front of this court rise two towers (together called a 
“pylon”), which form the facade of the temple. Their 
walls incline inward, they are crowned by a hollow cornice 
and the great door of the temple opens between them. While 
the masonry, which is of sandstone or limestone, does not 
usually contain large blocks, huge architraves, thirty or forty 
feet long and weighing one or two hundred tons, are not 
unknown. Nearly all the surfaces except those on the col- 
umns are carved with reliefs, the outside showing the king 
in battle, while on the inside he appears in the worship of 
the gods, and all surfaces with slight exception were highly 
coloured. Before the vast double doors of cedar of Lebanon 
mounted in bronze, rose, one on either side, a pair of obelisks, 
towering high above the pylon-towers, while colossal statues 
of the king, each hewn from a single block, were placed with 
backs to the pylon, on either side of the door. In the use 
of these elements and this general arrangement of the parts, 
already common before Ameuhotep’s reign, his architects 
created a radically new type, destined to survive in frequent 
use to this day as one of the noblest forms of architecture. 

At Luxorji the old southern suburb pf Thebes, which had 
now grown into the city, there was a small temple to Amon, 
built by the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty. Amenhotep had, 
probably early in his reign, ptilled it down and ..built a , new 
^sanctuary:,.with surrounding, chambers and a hall before it, 
likp that of Tliutmose I at Karnak. To this his architects 
had laid out in front a superb forecourt (Fig. 128), with the 
finest colonnades now surviving in Egypt. Gaining confi- 
dence, they determined to erect in front of all this a new 
and more ambitious hall than had ever been attempted' before, 
to be preceded in all probability by a still larger court. The 
great hall was laid out with a row of gigantic columns' on 
either side the central axis, quite surpassing in height any 
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pier ever before employed by the Egyptian (Fig. 130). Nor 
were they less beautiful for their great size, being in every 
respect masterpieces of exquisite proportion, with capitals 
of the graceful, spreading papyrus-flower type (Fig. 130). 
These columns were higher than those ranged on both sides 
of the middle, thus producing a higher roof over a central 
aisle or nave and a lower roof over the side aisles, the differ- 
ence in level being filled with grated stone windows in a 
clear-story. Thus were produced the fundamental elements 
in basilica and cathedral arcliitectui'e, which we owe to the 
Theban architects of Amenhotep III. Unfortunately the 
vast hall was unfinished at the death of the king, and his 
son was too ardent an enemy of Amon to carry out the 
work of his father. His later successors walled up the mag- 
nificent nave with drums from the columns of the side aisles 
which were never set up, and the whole stands to-day a 
mournful wreck of an unfinished work of art, the first 
example of a type for which the world cannot be too grateful. 

( Ame^qtep now proceeded to give the great buildings of 
Uhe city a unity which they had not before possessed. He 

the temple of Karnak, adorn^ 
With unsurpassed richness : stems of lapis-lazuli were set up 
on either side and besides great quantities of gold and silver, 

pprads ^ were employed 

iq ^tjig. iinlay -WOrh.* I^com. fhe,. liyer an^ayenue led up to it 
Mweeq two tall obelisks, anjLMpre ft his arehitget 
^ol^Jet' upYor liim his portrait colossus, the largest thus 
far erected, having" been hewn l^rom a single block of tough 
gritstwie sixty seven feet long, brought up the river from the 
quarry near modern Cairo by an array of men.® T he kin^ 
also built a templejU^ pL ibe godde ss of Thebes, wEerTEIm 
ancbstSfS Md' begiqm liC on the south of Kaniak, and exea- 
vated a lake besidejt. He then laid out a beautiful garden 
in the interval of pyer ^ ^xle a half, which separates 
the Itarhak from the liiuxbrieira connected the great 
tempiestf WehuM'^^^^ 129rcarvea in stone, 

rill II 

I II, 903. • II, 903, 1. 57. i II, 
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eq,e|L ^arigg a statue of the Pharaoh betwefeti the forepaws. 
The general effect must Have been imposing in the extreme; 
the brilliant hues of the polychrome architecture, with cob 
umns and gates overwrought in gold and floors overlaid with 
silver, the whole dominated by towering obelisks clothed in 
glittering metal, rising high above the rich green of the 
nodding palms and tropical foliage which framed the mass,— 
all this must have produced an impression both of gorgeous 
detail and everwhelming grandeur, of which the sombre 
ruins of the same buildings, impressive as they are, offer 
little hint at the present dav. As at Athens in the days of 
her glory, the state was fortunate in the possession of men 
oiseSsitive and creative mind, upon wliose quick imagina- 
uon ngt ^eiainess liad profoundly wrought, until they were 
”"a61e to embbdj^ hef external manifestations in, forms pf 
beauty j;' d ifflity aiud Spten^uf Thebes was now r apidlv| 
becoming a worthy seat of empire, the firs t monumen tal city I 
of antiquity. Nor did the western plain on the other side I 
oriKe i^er, behind which the conquerors slept, suffer by 
comparison with the new glories of Kamak and Luxor. 
Along the foot of the rugged cliffs, from the modest chapel 
of Amenhotep I on the north, there stretched southward in 
an irnposing line the mortuary temples of the emperors. At 
the south end of this line, but a little nearer the river, Am en- 
hpt ep n i now erected his own mortuary sanctuary, tli e 
large st ti^aple' dFhis reign.'" " Two gigaittic colossi of ^e 
king, nearly^ seventy feet high, each cut from one block and^ 
W’eigbing^over seven" hundred tons, besides a pair pf obelisks, i 
stood before the pylon, which was approached from the riYerl 
by an avenue of jackals sculptured . in stone. Numerous* 
other great statues of the Pharaoh were ranged about the 
colonnades of the court. A huge stela ' of sandstone thirty 
feet high, inwrought with gold and encrusted with costly 
stones marked the ceremonial “Station of the King,” where 
Amenhotep stood in performing the official duties of the 
ritual; another* over ten feet high bore a record of all his 

•II, 878 ff. 


1 II, 904 ff. 
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works for Amon, while the walls and doors of the temple, 
overlaid with gold and silver, displayed the most prodigal 
magnificence. The dm taste and th e technical sk ill require d 
for s uch supplemental^ wo rks of the craftsman were now 
develo ped to a point of cla ssical ex^llenc e, beyond \i^ich 
EgypEan art never passed. In mere mass alone some of 
these wirks of induktrfaT art were surprising, for the bronze 
hinges and other mountings of the vast cedar pylon-doors 
weighed together some tons, and required castings of unprec- 
edented size ; while the overlaying of such doors with sheets 
of bronze exquisitely damascened in precious metal with the 
figure of the god demanded a combination of assthetic capac- 
ity with mastery of ponderous mechanics, which is not too 
common even at the present day. 

Sculpture also jSourished under such circumstances as 
n ever ttefor e. While there now developed an attention to 
detmls which required infinite ^patience and nicety, such 
arduous application did not hamper the fine feeling of which 
these Eighteenth Dynasty sculptors were capable; nor was 
the old method of a summary rendering of main lines' for- 
saken. There appear in the of this age (Figs. 136-7, 
151) a refinement, a delicacy and a flexibility which were 
heretofore lacking, even in the best works, though perhaps the 
striking individuality of the Old Kingdom portraits was not 
so noticeable. These qualities were carried into work of 
such ample proportions .that the sculptor’s command of them 
under such circumstances is surprising, although not all of 
the colossal ppxtrait stages iire. sucqpssful in these particu- 
lars! fe^ciaiiy in relief jwerp tjlie... artists of this age mas- 
ters. in the accompanying relief (Fig. 132), now in th e . 

body to the tomb, and note how effectively the artist has con- 
trusted with them the, severe gravity and conventional 
decorum of the great n^raisters of state behind them, who 
themselves are tigain |h; sticking eontrast jsith a Beau Brum- 
mel of that day, who is affectatiously arranging the per- 
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fumed curls of liis elaborate wig. man of whose w ork we 
have here a mere fragment was a master of rip e and ma tured 
culture, an observer of life^ whose work e:^ibits alike the 
pathos and the wistfu l qu estioning of huma n so rrow, recog- 
nizing both' the neces sity and th^ cruel indifference of o fficial 
conye'nti onaiity. and peeing amrd"aIIlihe~pTaY of the vain 
and ostentatious fashions of the hour. Here across thirty five 
centuries there speaks to us a maturity in the contemplation 
.,ftf life which finds a sympathetic response in every cultivated 
observer. This fragmentary sketch not merely surpasses 
anything to be found among any other early oriental people, 
but belongs to a class of work totally lacking elsewhere in 
this age. It is one of the earliest examples of sculpture 
exhibiting that interpretation of life and appreciation of 
individual traits (often supposed to have arisen first among 
the sculptors of Greece), in which art finds its highest 
expression. 

Now, too, the Pharaoh’s deeds of prowess inspired the 
sculptors of the time to more elaborate compositions than 
had ever before been approached. The battle scenes on the 
noble chariot of Thntmose IV (Fig. 135) exhibit a complexity 
in drawing unprecedented, -and this tendency continues in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. While brute life does not afford 
opportunity for such work as that just discussed, the per- 
fectic^ attained in the sculpture of animal forms by the 
artists of this time marks again the highest level of achieve- 
ment attained by Egyptian art, and Ruskin has even insisted 
with his customary conviction that the two lions (Fig. 133) 
of Amenhotep’s reign, now in the British Museum, are the 
finest embodiment of animal majesty which has survived to 
us from any ancient people. While this may be an over 
enthusiastic estimate of their value, it must not be forgotten 
that these noble works were designed as the adoi^ment of a 
distant provincial sanctuary at Soleb in upper ifebia.^ If 
such work as this beautified the courts of a remote Nubian 
temple, what may we not imagine were the sculptures in the 


1 IT, 893, 896-7. 
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morttifi^ tempte of the Piiiira^h hiiii^lf at Thebes f But 
this eumptuous butldihg^ probably the greatest work of art 
ever wroughtin Egypt, has vanish^ utterly. Only the two 
weather-beaten colossi Urhich guarded the entrance still look 
out across the plain (Fig. 131), om of them still bearing 
the scribblings, in Greek of curious tourists in the times of the 
Roman Empire who came to hear the marvellous voice which 
issued from it every morning. A hundred pa(%s behind lies 
prostrate and shattered in two the vast stela, once encrusted 
with ^old and costly stones, marking the “Station of the 
King/,^’ and upon it one may still read the words of Amen- 
hotep regarding the temple: “My majesty , has,, done, these 
things to,n»JJipnsjof years, and I know that they will abide 
in the We shall later have occasion to observe 

how this ri^al temple fell a prey to the impiety of Araen- 
hotep ’g; degenerate' descendants within two hundred years 
of his death. Of the paintin g of the time, the best examples 
were in the palaces, and these being, of wood and sun-dried 
briek, have perished, but a fine perception, which enabled 
the artist ih his ipKrt8?ntj|dQn.,flf ,anip,afe spd birds to depict 
instantimeo^s postures is already observable, reaching its 
highest expression in the next reign. More elaborate draw- 
ings th^ j^y known in earlier times were, as we have seen, 
deman^^ by the Pharaoh in the rapres,entatiQn,pf hjs battles, 
and the' •jartist ’s iffl yers of , composition were jtaxed to the 
utmost. The battle scenes on the temples of this period have 
perished, but iSiat they ensted is certain, in view of sudb a 
compomtioU as that on thh chariot ofeThutmose IV. 

Adoinia with surii works as these, the western plain of 
Thebes Was a majestie prospect as the observer advanced 
from the river, ascendim? Aih®nhotep’s avenue of sculptured 
jackals. On the left, behsid thb temple and nearer the cliffs, 
appeared ja palace of the Wng of wOodem architecture in 
bright eolburs; very light mid airy, the facade adorned with 
flagstaves bearing ttifts of parti-eoloured pennants, and 
having dyer the entrance a gorgeous cushioned balcony 

» ir, «o7. 
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with graceful columns, in whi(^ the king ahowiS himself to 
his favourites on occasion (Fig. 189). The art wltich adof n ed 
such a palace w as as exquisite in its refin ed t^thetics aS i n its 
tec hnical sEll. Wumerable p^p^ltcts of the li^dustrm^ 
v^i ch fill the museums of !fcurb|je tem- 

pered richness and delicate Wuty Such, a royal chateau was 
furnisiied and adonied. ’ Ma^ificent vessels in gold and 
silv er with figures of men and animals, plants and dowers 
rising from the rim, gli|tered QU the king's table among 
crystal gpblets, glass vases, and gray porcelain vessels inlaid 
with pale blue designs. The walls were covered with woven 
tapestry of workmanship so fine and colour and design so 
exquisite that skilled judges have declared it equal to the 
best modern work. Besides painted pavements (Fig. 138) 
depitcling aBimaJ h the walls also were adorned with fine 
blue glazed ti les, the rich colour of which shone through elab- 
orate designs in brilliant gold leaf, while glazed figures were 
employed in encrusting larger surfaces. All this was done 
with fine and intelligent consideration of the whole colour 
scheme. Ip ,pll the refined arts it is an age like that of Louis 


XV, and the palace, everywhere reflects the spirit, of the age. 
Here too 4,menhotep laid out an exclusive quarter which 


he gaB»4o<hi&4ne^j. Tiy* He excavat^ a, large lajce in the 
enclosure about a mile long and over a thousand feet wide, 
and at the celebration of his coronation anniversary in his 
twelfth year, he opened the sluices for filling it, and sailed 
out upon it in the royal barge with his queen, jn, doubtless 
just such a gorgeous festival “fantasia" as we find in the 
“Arabian Nights” in the days of the inevitable Harun 
er-Bashid. The music on such occasions was more elaborate 
than,, ever befo^ for the art had make, progress since the' 
days of the old simplicity. The harp was now a hug© instru- 
menit as tall as aman, and had some twent®' strings ;Jh£ lyre 

and 

SSaimBefl titejasp, tfeeJm tha-late and,the.4Quble pipes.^ 
As a souvenir of the celebration another series of scarabs, 
or beetle-amnlets, was issued, inscribed with a brief narra- 
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tive of the event. ^ Such festivals were now common, in 
Tj^ebes an(J lennched the life of the fast growing metropolis 
with a kaleidoscopic variety which may be only compared 
with similar periods'^i'n Babylon or in Rome under the em- 
perors. The religions feasts of the seventh month were 
celebrated with such opulent splendour that the month 
quickly gain^ &e^^e^^^ ‘ ‘That of Amenhotep,” a desig- 

nation which clung to it until it became the usual name for 
it in later ages, and in corrupt form it still survives among 
the natives of modem Egypt, who employ it without the 
faintest knowledge of the imperial ruler, their ancestor, 
whose name is perpetuated in it. In such an age lit erature 
doubtless throve, but chance has unfortunately preserved to 
us litBe of the literature of the Eighteenth Dynasty. We 
have heard a portion of the triumphant hymn to Thutm ose 
III and we s ha,ll read the remarkable sun;;^^hymn of IkUnuton ; 
but of narrativ e, song and legepd, which must have flour- 
isiied .iidain ihe rise of the .Empire, our surviving documents 
date islmpst exclusively from. the. Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Among the king’s favourite diversions was the hunt, which 
he practiced on an unprecedented scale. When his scouts 
brought him word that a herd of wild cattle had appeared 
among the hills bordering the Delta, he would leave the 
palace at Memphis in the evening, sail north all night and 
reach the herd in the early morning. A numerous body of 
troops, with children from the villages, then surrounded the 
herd and drove them into a large enclosure, a method also 
employed in earlier tinies. On one occasion his beaters 
counted ho less than one hundred and seventy wild cattle in 
the enclosure. Entering it in his chariot the king himself slew 
fifty six of the savage beasts on the first day, to which num- 
ber he added probably twenty more at a second onslaught, 
which followed after four days’ interval of rest. Amenhotep 
thought the achievement worthy of commemoration and 
issued a series of scarabs bearing a record of the feat.* 
When the chase-loving king had completed ten years o f lion - 

‘11,868-9. « II, 863-4. 
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hunting he distributed to the nobles of the C|0Ni@ft a i^haula] 
memorial of his prowess, which, after the usual royal titular} 
of himself and his queen, bore the words: “Statement ol 
lions which his majesty brought down with his own arrows 
from the year one to the year ten : fierce lions, 102. Some 
thirty or forty of these scarabs of the lion-hunt still survive. 

It will be seen that in these things a new and modem ten- 
dency was coming to its own. The , divine Pharaoh is, con- 
stently being exhibited in human relations, tbq affairf of 
the royal house are made public property, the name of , the 
queen, not even a woman of royal birth, is constantly, appear- 
ing at the head of official documents side by side with that 
of the Pharaoh. In constant. intercourse with t^ nations 
of Asia he is gradually forced from his old superhuman 
stfttg,^. suited only to the Nile, into less provincial and more 
rnodern relations with his neighbours of Babylon and Mi- 
tanni, who In their letters call him “hi'other.’’ lion- 

huhting, hull-hmtin^ Pharaoh is far indeed from the gqdlike 
and unapproachable immobility of his divine ancestors. It 
was as if the emperor of China or *he Dalailaiua of Thibet 
were all at once to make his personal doings kno’-m on a series 
of medals ! To be sure, Amenhqtep compromised with, ^hf 
traditions ; he built a temple in Memphis,* .v^here he was wor- 
shipped and enlarged the Nubian temnle at Soleb ( ' sq4 oT h^ 
own worehip ^ in conjuuqtipn wit h t hat of .Amon. His quee r 
likewisiT was jgpj^ssi of the Nubian tempi q of Sedeinga. 
AraenBbfOp was thus still a god in Ka^fa, but in fact he hac 
long since broken with this courtand priestly fiction. .M^hethei 
consciously or not he, had, assumed a modern ^iJ,dppint 
which mnel inevitably le ip sharp copflict }ipith ,i|ie J^mos 
irresistiblq ipertia, of traction in an oriental country. 

Meantime all went well; the lines of the cpm,ing interna 
, struggle, weye npjtyet clearly drawn, and of the ifiiret signi 
of , trouble .from without he was unconscious. A veritabh 
“Caesar diyus” he presided over the magnificence of Thebes 
In the thirtieth year of his reign he celebrated the jubile 

* II, p. 354, note a. » 11, 89?' ff. 


» II, 865. 
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of his appointment as crown prince, which had' coincided 
with his accession. It was on this occasion probably that the 
obelisks before the king’s mortuary temple were erected. 
To render the feast still more auspicious the chief treasurer, 
in presenting to the king the enormous harvest returns from 
Nubia to Naharin, was able to report a large increase, which 
so pleased the king that the local officials of the treasury were 
all received in audience and presented with rich rewards.’ 
The second jubilee, probably of the year thirty four, passed 
without incident so far as we know; and in the year thirty 
six, when the third jubilee was celebrated, the old monarch 
was still able to grant the court an audience and receive 
their congratulations.* 

But ominous signs of trouble had meanwhile appeared on 
the northern horizon. Mitanni had been invaded by the 
Hittit^ss (Bihota), J)ut Dusbratta, the Mitannian king, had 
been able to repel them an;j sent to Amenhotep a chariot and 
besides two slaves, as a present from the booty, which 
th e riit tites had left in bis ha nds.* But the provinces of 
EgypLhiad.not^b,e?D spared. Akizzi, the Pharaoh’s vassal 
king,of,Katna, wrote him that the Hittitcs had invaded his 
I territoi^ in the Orontes valley, had carried off the image of 
I Amon-Se, Bearing the name . of Amenhotep, and had burned 
Ithe oSy as they went.'^ lay, 

t Pbyfe> ,spff e^:ei:a . similar invasion , andJj^J;ipgj Hadadnirari, 

assurau^?„0f 

loyalty and an appeal for su ppor t against the invaders.* All 
this. ^ ^ jpt of treacherous 

va8Sftla,of.ttte,|^ha^ who were themselves attempting the 
cmiflLWt ,Pf territory pP thpir Qwp,, account. The afterward 
PotorkpJijjwu an his fal ser , Abdashirta, were leaders in 
' t he movemen t. «nterinj| Kait na an d NuHiashshi” from the 
/ south and plundering as they went. Others who had made. 
I common cause with them threatened Ubi, the region of 
' Damascus. A kizzi of Kat na and ^ib-Addi of BvhloR puickly 

I It, fl7(H872. * n, 87«. * Amarna Letters, IS, 30-87. 

las, Eeverae, 11. 6, 18-31. » Ibid., 37. 
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time to Egypt, doubtless in the hope that the far-famed god- 
dess might be able to exorcise the evil spirits which were 
causing Amenhotep’s infirmity and restore the old king to 
fhealth/ But all such means were of no avail, and about 
12Z5-B..C., after nearly thirty six years upon the thrope, 
“^^enhotep the Magnificent” passed away and was buried 
with the ottier emperors, his fathers, in the Valley of the 
Kings ’ Tombs. 
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Kia^TStrsiti^s q^t her haqd, to thy leet.’ 

me ggs of reco^izing the seriousness of the Hittite 


The sitaatioi]i 


advance, and ATrig!7i assured him that the kings of Nahaxin; 

‘lQ*,W.lpr4, even as IXoy§.jny lorithe^ 
king^ so al^ 49 *1^® hing of N]jjsbash«hi, the king, of Niy, the 
JjjiK^H^iligijiza.r and the king of Kinanat. For. .these kings 
^PjBenranW 

fore, instead of march m| | with his entire arm y immediately 
as Thulmose tn would have done, sent 
ese or course had no trouble in^jngipiaentarily 
dX^aste and putting a brief stop to 
^ a.again st the loyal vassals:* but they were 
le to cope with.tlie southern advance of the Hit- 
a footing in northern Naharin of the great- 
est Y^qe^ in their, further plapp! for , the conquest of Syria. 
F nrthflimn re the king’s lon 
upon nl 



.V . .V 

mere, and another threatening dan-- 
8ia%c possessions IS stated to have begun from 
' jhe.king ha4,Jj^ile|t .Sidon. An in vasiq _n _of 
the Khahiri, d e ^rt Semite s, sis^cb as had , periodically ipnn- 
-aWM » ^'"^afesnne from !iKihe immemorial, was now 

Before Amenhotep Hi’s death 
anl1B|M'] | .^a'^^ later 

S spn 5 P?noe thy, inther retnrned 
from BidoHu since that time the,. lands have fallen into the 

lIafe4iHaffh^4Piindn»..aflcBd^^ 
whoni we may well call * * A menhoteP-.:the- Magpi^c^ n * * drew 
His ia»ther xdL JMBiaM^ with whom he ’^s 
still on terms of intimaejr; probably knowing of his age and 
weaken, sgafejhfcjfl^gejjlja^^ the second 


taking^ 
it hai 


icome ihr^tehii 

^ ^ 



88-33, 84, 13-lS, 


* Ibid., 68, 71-73. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE REIJQIODS REVOLUTION OF IltHNATON 

No nation ever stood in direr need of a strong and prac- 
tical ruler than did Egypt at the death of Amenhotep III. 
I Yet she chanced to be ruled a;t this fatal crisis by a. .young 
I dreamer, who, in spite of unprecedented greatness in the 
world of ideas, was not fitted to cope with a situation demand- 
ing an aggressive man of affairs and a skilled military 
leader,— in fine such a man as Thutmose III. Amenhotep 
IV, the young and inexperienced son of Amenhotep III and 
the queen Tiy, was indeed strong and fearless in certain 
directions, but he failed utterly to understand the practical 
needs of his empire. He had inherited a difficult situation. 
The conflict of new forces with traditipn, was, as we have 
seen, alre ady felt by his father. The task before him was 
such manipulation of these conflicting forces as might even- 
tuaHy '^ve reasonable play to the new and moderp tendency, 
but at the ¥ame time to conserve enough of the old to pre- 
vent a "catastrophe. it was a problem of, practical states- 
manship, hut Amenhotep IV saw it chiefly in its ideal aspects. 
His Tiv . and his queen, Nofretete, perhaps a woman 

of Asiatic birth, and a favourite priest, Eye, the husband 
of his childhood nurse, formed his immediate circle. The 
^st_two_j)robab]y exercised a powerful influence oyer him. 
an d were given a prominent share in the government, at leasi 
as far as its pubfic manifestations were 'whcerhe4.jfor in £ 
. manner quite surpassing his father’s similar tepllfejicy,.^^* 
constantly , appeared in public with both his mother and his 
The jofty^^jnipractical aims which he had in view 
must have round a ready response in these his two mosl 
influential counsellors. Thus, while Egypt was m sore neec 
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of a yigo urous and skilM atoinistratpi;, the young kiqg was 
in eiose counsel wi& a j>riest and two perhaps gifted women, 
w;jS.^^pwever able^ were not br the fibre to show the new 
Pharaoh what the empire really demanded. Instead of gath- 
ering the army so sadJy needed in Naharin, Amenhotep TV 
immersed himself heart and soul in the thought of the time, 
and the philosophizing theology of the priests was of more 
importance to him than all the provinces of Asia. _In such 
cohteipi|ilat;ions he gradually developed ideals and purposes 
which make, h im the most remarkfihip the ^ 

"'iV priWracf^nfllie^ of Egypt’s Im|)erial position had 
not been limited to the externals of life, to the manners and 
customs of the people, to the rich and prolific art, pregnant 
with new possibilities of beauty, but had extended likewise 
to thejthpught of the age. Such thought was chiefly theo- 
logical and we must divest it of all the ideas which are con- 
noted by the modem term “the thought of the age." Even 
before the conquests in Asia the priests had made great 
progress in the interpretation of the gods, and they had now 
reached, a stage in which, like the later Greeks, they were 
importing serai-philosophical significance into the myths, 
such as ^ese had of course not originally possessed. The 
interpretr 'on of a god was naturally suggested by his place 
or function in the myth. Thus Ptah, the artificer-god of 
Memphis, furnished the priesthood there with a fruitful line 
of thought, moving in concrete channels, and thus guiding 
the thinker, in an age of intellectual beginnings, thinking in 
a language without tenninology for such processes, even 
when they had once been followed out. Ptah had beep from 
the remotest ages the god of the architect and craftsmen, to 
whom lie communicated and designs for architectural 
wprite and the products of the industrial arts. Conte m plat- 
JSS.§is^ the little used as hirhiind was * 

to abstractions, found a tang ibio^chaniiel, moving along 
^hich he gradually gaitte^-AJEatiohal. and with certain limi- 
tations a philMojibical ,qo3|cept,ion of the world. The work- 
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shop of &e Mei^jpWt^ where,, j^^ance, 

werg|j^?:QUg)it tiie splendid statues, utensils jan^t offering^ for 
;Se tempie, ^p^ds into a world, and Ptfdi, its lord, grows 
into the master- workman of the universal workshop. As he 
furnishes all designs to the architect and craftsman, so now 
he does the same for all men in all that they do ; he becomes 
the supreme mind; he is mind and all things proceed from 
him. The world and all that is in it existed as thought in 
his mind ; and his thoughts, like his plans for buildings and 
works of art, needed but to be expressed in spoken words to 
take concrete form as material realities. Gods and men alike 
proceeded from mind, and all that they do is but the mind of 
the god working in them. A priest of Ptah has expressed 
this in a short poem, a part of which vaguely and indefinitely 
shows how the minds of the time were explaining the world : 

Ptah, the great, is the mind and tongue of the gods, . . . 

Ptah, from whom proceeded the power 
Of the mind, 

And of the tongue. 

That which comes forth from every mind. 

And from every mouth : 

Of all gods, of all people, of all cattle, of all reptiles, 

That live, thinking and commanding 
Everything that he (Ptah) wills. 

It (the mind) is the one that bringeth forth every successful issue. 
It is the tongue which repeats the thought of the mind : 

It (the mind) was the fashioner of all gods. . . , 

At a time when every divine word 

Came into existence by the thought of the mind, 

And the command of the tongue.^ 

Wherever we have used the word “mind.” In this passage 
the .Egyptian has “heart,” which word. served him for 
“mind” in exactly the same way as the Hebrews and many 
other peoples frequently employ it ; much in the same man- 

• See the author’s account of this remarkable document, Zeitschrift fttr 
Aegyptisclie Sprache^ XXXIX, 39 ff. 
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ner indeed as we onrselves often use it, with the difference 
that the Egyptian believed the heart and the bowels actually 
to be the seat of mind. Although such notions could have 
been entertained by very limited circles, they were not con- 
fined to the priests alone. Intef , the court herald o f Thut- 
mp^,jyXjtate8^qn his toiqbstone that he owed his success to 
the guManca of M ‘‘heiart,” to which he listened implicitly; 
and hie adds that the people said: “I^o, ijt„iqanpracle of the 
god, which is in every body.”^ “Bqdy" is here, as com- 
monly, the word for abdomen or bowels, tiie seat of mind. 
The Egyptian had thus gained the idea of a single controlling 
intelligences, behind and above all sentient beings, including 
the gods. The efficient force by which this intelligence put 
his designqintq execution was his spoken “word,” and this 
primitive “logos” is undoubtedly the incipienl germ of the 
later logOs-dbcCrine which found its origin in Egypt. Early 
Greek philosophy may also have drawn upon it. 

Similar ideas were now being, propagated regarding, all 
the greater gods of Egypt, but as long as the kingdom was 
confined to the Nile valley the activity of such a' god was 
limited, in their thinking, to the confines of the Pharaoh's 
domain, and the world of which they thought meant no more. 
From of old the Pharaoh was the heir of the gods and ruled 
the two kingdoms of the upper and lower river which they 
had once ruled. Thus they had not in the myths extended 
their dominion beyond the rjvef valley, and that valley origi- 
nally extended only from the sea to the first cataract. But 
under the Empire afi this is changed, the god goes where the 
Phatabh’q erword carri^ hjm; t^e advance of the Pharaoh’s 
boundary-tablets, in Nnhia and Syria is the extension o^the 
god’s domain. The king is now called “The one who brings 
the world to him [the god], who placed him [the Pharaoh] 
on his throne. ’ ’ * ypr king jnd priest alike the world is only 
a great domain of thO god. All the Pharaoh’s wars are 
recorded upon the temple Walls, and even in their mechanical 
arrangement his wars conyerg® upon the temple door.® The» 

» II, 770. t n, 959, 1. 3; 1000. 


«in, 80 . 
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theological theory of the state is simply that the king receives 
the world ..that he 3nay deliver it tqf the god, and he prays for 
extended conquests that the dominion of the god may be 
correspondingly extended. Thus theological thinking is 
brought into close and sensitive relationship with political 
conditions; and theological theory must inevitably extend 
the active government of the god to the limits of the domain 
whence the king receives tribute. It can be no accident that 
the notion of a practically universal god arose in Egypt at the 
moment when he was receiving universal tribute from the 
world of that day. Again the analogy of the Pharaoh’s 
power unquestionably operated powerfully with the Egyp- 
tian theologian at this time ; for in the myth-making days the 
gods were conceived as Pharaohs ruling the Nile valley, 
because the myth-makers lived under Pharaohs who so ruled. 
Living now under Pharaohs who ruled a world-empire, the 
priest of the imperial age had before him in tangible form 
a world-dominion and a world-concept, the prerequisite of 
the notion of the world-god. Conqu(fred and, organized and 
govern ed, it had now been before him for two hundred, years, 
and pqLjalJ^le, Pharaqh-ro^ gradually began to 

see the WQrldr.god. 

have thus f ar given %is god no name. Had you asked 
the Memphite priests they would have said his name was 
Pkab^ithe old god of Memphis ; the priests of Ampn at..Tbe]!?es 
would have claimed the honour for Amon, the state gpd, as 
a matter of coursoj while the High Priest of Re at J^plippolis 
would have pointed out the fact that the Pharaph.was the 
son of Ite and thp.heir to his Mngdom, and hence ^ mus t 
be the supreme god of ail the empire. Obscure gods in ffie 
lojRsl.janctume^ w have found similar cnampions in 
■thei r priesthoods because th ev were now identifl^ w^ 
and claim^ his prerogatives. But historically Re’s claim- 
was undoubtedly the best. Amon had never succeeded m 
diaplacinff him. The introduction of official letters still, as 
of old, commends the addresse to the favour of ^ie=Hacakhte,' 
while in the popular talesjpf the time it is ]I^-Harakhte who 



^ C' S^TOEt OS’; EGYPT ^ ; 

TO leit Wi d. But none of tlje old diYinitips of Eg^jl 
"^id the god of ‘the empire, although in fael 
■ the priesthood of Heliopolis had gained the coveted honour 
for tfietr reve^ stih-god, Be. Already under Amenhotep 
IH an old nah^e for,jlh waterial sun, ” had come into 
prominent use, where the name of the sun-god might have 
been expected. Thus he called the. royal barge on which 
he seii.e<l with Tiy on her beautiful lake, “Aton Gleams.”' 
A company of his body-guard bore the new god 's name, and 
there was probably a chapel dedicated to him at Heliopolis. 
The sun-god, too, was now and again designated as “the sole 
god” by Amenhotep Ill’s contemporaries. 

The already existent conflict with traditional tendencies 
into which the Pharaoh had been forced, contained in itself 
difficulties enough to tax the resources of any statesman 
without the introduction of a departure involving the most 
dangerous conflicts with the powerful priesthoods and touch- 
ing reUjgious tradition, the strongest conservative force of the 
' time. It was just this rash step which the young king now 
^ad no hesitation in taking. Under the name of Aton, then, 
Am enhotep IV introduced the worship of the supreme god,, 
but he made no attempt to conceal the identity of his new 
deity with the old sun-god,^, Re, Instructing his vizier in 
ihfijijayiai^bfijm^^ “The words of Re are befort 

thee . . . my august father who taught me their essence 
... It was known in my heart, revealed to my face, I under- 
stood . . . fHe thus attributes the new faith to Re as 
its source, flTid» claims to have b een himself the channel of its 
He immeliiately assui^^ office oFHipi'Frle^ 
of his new god with the sam© title, “Great Seer,” as that of 
the High Pri^t of Be a^ Heliopolis.® But, however evident 
the Heliopplitan origin of thp new state religion might be, 
it was not merely, a»n*-W0i;8hip,; the word Atpn was employed 
in place of the plfl wprjd fpr ” go d” (nuter),‘ an4 tho„gpd is 
clearly diati»gW§bM,frj»ft.tflp"n?ftt§ri8l sun. T'o.the, old sup- 
god/s name is appep^^ phrase “ smfler his 

> II, 869, • n, 945. * II. 934, 1. 2. * II, p. 407, note e. 
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S3S3i^’ vliirkk M a R njo iAtpi>]»* ** 

[Aton].” 

he fomi<i^Tjnrfttiyi,Ttg»an 
iisS' ^^^7® the new faith^^a_siBMlai:.i^^ 

which find it assu ming in the par Vy /»naTnnp<iTn'ft 
PhiSs.jQf-il^Oreeks. .Thfilice, as we might expect, Jhe^od 
is stated to he everywhere active hy means of his, “rays,” 
and his symbol is a disk m th darting earthward 

numerous “diverging rays which terminate in hands, each 
grasping the symbol of life. ^In his age of the world it is 
perfeet]y.certain„.%at the Mag could not have had tfee y^gst 
notion of the physico-chemical aspects of his assumption 
any more than had the early Greeks in dealing with a similar 
thought ;j^et the fundamental idea is surprisingly true, and, 
as we shall see, marvellously fruitful. The outward symbol 
of his god thus brokg sharply with tradition, but it was 
capable of practical introduction in the many different 
nations making up the empire and could be understood at a 
glance by any intelligent ’foreigner, which was far from 
the case with, any of the traditional symbols of Egyptian 
religion (Pigs. 139-40). 

The new god could not dispense with a temple likg thjSS® 
of 9ie older deities whom he was ultimately to supersede. 
!h!ari y i n his rmgn Amenhote p tV sept an expedition, j;a„th® 
sandSone quarries of Silsilehjo secure the necessary ..^jtgne 
ahT the chief nobles of his court were in charge of the works 
at the quarry.^ In the garden of Amon, which his father 
had laid out between the temples of Karnak and Luxor, 
Amenhotep located his new temple, which was a large and 
stately building, adorned with polychrome reliefs. Thebes 
was noyr called “City of the Brightness of Aton,” and the 
temple-quarter “Brightness of Aton the Great”; while the 
sanctuary itself bore the name “ Gem- Aton, ’ ’ a term of uncer- 
tain meaning.® Although the other gods were still tolerated 
as of old,® it was nevertheless inevitable that the priesthood 
of Amon should view with growing jealousy the brilliant rise 

* II, p. 388, note b. * II, 037. 
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of a st?:sSage. .god in tlioir naidslv an.ictifieial craatipn of 
whic][i nothing, save that of. the. wealth 

formerly ii^ploycd in the enrichment of. Union’s sanctuary 
was now lavished on the intruder. One of Aroe nh o t ep III^s 
High Priests of Amon had also been chief treasurer of the 
kingdom, and another, Ptahmoge, was the grand vizier of 
the realm; while the same thing had occurred in the reign 
of Hatshepsut, when Hapuseneb had ,h.eenk, ,hoth vizier and 
High Tri^t of Amoh. Besides these powers, the High 
Priest of Amon was also the supreme head of the organiza- 
tion including all the priests of the nation. Indeed, the fact 
ffia? such extejQsive political power was now wielded by the 
, High Priests' of Amon must have intensified the young king’s 
desire to be freed from tlie sacerdotal thrall which he had 
inherited. |Iij^ father had evidently made some attempt to 
shake off the priegtly^ hand that lay sodieavily on the sceptre, 
for*he^had . ^oceeded Ptahmose by a vizier who was not High 
Priest of Amon. This new vizier, Eamose, was won by the 
young king’s gifts,' and a servile court followed him, even 
superintending the quarry work for the new temple, as we 
have seen. The priesthood of Amon, however, was now a 
rich and, powerful body. They had installed Thutmose III 
as king, md could they have supplanted with one of their 
own tools the young dreamer who now held the throne they 
would of course have done so at the first opportunity. But 
Amenhoter IV was the son of a line of rulers too strong and 
too illustrious to be thus set aside even by the most powerful 
priesthood 'ih the land; moreover, he possessed unlimited 
personal force of character, and he was of course supported 
in his opposition of A,m.on hy the older priesthoods of the 
north at Memphis and Heliopolis, long jealous of this inter- 
lofjer, the obscure Theban god, who had never been heard 
of in the north before the rise of the Middle Kingdom. A 
confiHot to tibe bitter end, with the must disastrous results 
to the Amonite priirati^d It rendered Thebes 

intolerahtete tliO JQimg king, and soon after he had dnisbed 
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his n^H.teniple he resolved upon radical He w^uld 

break with the priesthoods and make Aton the sole god, not 
merely in his own thought, but in very fact; and Amon 
should fare no better than the rest of the tizu^'hopoured gods 
of his fathers, it was no “Gotterdammerung” which the 
king contemplated, but an immediate annihilation of the 
gods. As far as their external and material manifestations 
and equipnaent were concerned, this could be.aud was ac(?om- 

'^he priesthoods, including thijit of 
A.mon, were dispossessed, the official temple-worship of the 
various gods throughout the land ceased, and their names 
were erased wherever they could be found upon the monu- 
ments. The persecution of Amon was especially severe. 
The cemetery of Thebes was visited and in the tombs of 
the ancestors the hated name of Amon was hammered out 
wherever it appeared upon the stone. The rows on rows 
of statues of the great nobles of the old and glorious days 
of the Empire, ranged along the walls of the Karnak temple, 
WOT^ not spared, but the god’s name was invariably erased. 
Eyen the royal statues of his ancestors, including the king’s 
father, were not respected; and, what was worse, as the name 
of that father, Amenhotep, contained the name of Amon, the 
young king was placed in the unpleasant predicament of 
being obliged to cut out his own father’s name in order to 
prev^t the name of Amon from appearing “writ large ’’.on 
all the temples of Thebes. The splendid stela ‘ erected by 
his father in his mortuary temple, recording all his great 
buildings for Amon, was mercilessly hacked and rendered 
illegible. Even the word “g ods” was not permitted to 
appe ar on any of the old monuments and the walls of the 
temples at Thebes were painfully searched that wherever 
ib,e,..cpmpromising word apjzeared it might be blotted out.® 
And then there was the embarrassment of 
name, likewi se Apienhotep, “Amon rests,” which could not 
be spoken or placed on a monument. It was of necessity 

■ n, 878 ft. 

• See Zeitschrift fflr Acgyptinchc Spraclie, 40, 109-110 and II, p. 386, note b. 
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s/so /joshed sod tiie king assumed in its plaee the name 
” wBoii means of Atpn. ” 

!3^e|es w now compromised by too many old assoeia- 
tioM to be a congenial place of residence for so radical a 
reyplutiojaist. As he looked across the city he saw stretching 
along the western plain that imposing line of mortuary 
temples of his fathers which he had violated. They now 
stood silent and empty. , The towering pylons and obelisks 
ef JKarnak and Luxor were not a welcome reminder of 
all Jhat Bl^ fShers "had contributed to the glory of Amon, 
and" the unfinish^ hall of liis father at Luxor, with the 
superb columns- of the nave, still waiting for the roof, could 
jhardly ha v e stirred pleasant memories in the heart of the 
ypupg,.j:gfp,rnier. A doubtless long contemplated plan was 
therefore undertaken. Aton, the god of the empire, should 
possess his own city in each of the three great divisions of 
the empire: Egypt, Asia and Nubia, and the god’s Egyptian 
city should be "made the royal residence. It pmst have been 
an enterprise requiring some tiipp, but the three pities were 
dply foun ded. The Aton-city of Nubia was situated oppo- 
site mpdern I)ulgo, at the foot of the Third Cataract, and 
was thus in the heart of the Egyptian janvince.* It 
was named “Gem- Aton” after the Aton-temple in Thebes. 
In Syria the Aton-city i s unknown , but ikhnatpn will not 
have ^ne less for Aton there than his fathers had done for 
Amon. In the sixth year, shortly after he had changed his 
name, the king was jiving in his own Aton-city in Egypt. 
Hephose as its site a ifine bay in the cliffs abput one hundred 
and sixty miles above the Delta and nearly three hundred 
miles below Thebes, The cliffs, leaving the river in arsemi- 

*>f\ 5-, ,M ■ ''■i ’-■'VTJ'-'lf ' • A 

circle, retreat at this point some three miles from the stream 
and return to it again about five miles lower down. In the 
wide plain thus bounded on three aides by the cliffs and on , 
the west by the river li^htmton founded his new residence 
and the holy city of Aton. He ^^llpd it Akhetaton, “Hcoa- 

* II, p. 38S, note b; flee also my “Monuments of Sudanese Nubia,” Chicago, 
10(», pp. Sl-82. 
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is , known in modem,, Jfj&U. 

In additmn to the town, the territory f^iind 
domain belonging to the god, and 
included the plain on both sides of the riW, In the cliiffs 
on^TtSer 8lde, 'fonrteen large stel^ (Fig. 140), one of them 
no less than twenty six feet in height, were cat into,.tlie ,rpck, 
bearing inscriptions determining the limits pf , the. ..entire 
sacrpd district arpnnd the city.* As thus laid out the dis- 
trict was about eight miles wide from north to south, and 
from twelve to over seventeen miles long from cliff to diff. 
The king’s oath regarding it is recorded on the extreme 
northern and southern stelas thus; “His majesty raised his 


hand to heaven, to hirn who made him, even to Aton, saying,! 
*^TOTs Ts my testimony forever, and this is my witness for-j 
ever, this landniark [stela]. ... I have made Akhetaton for' 
my fatl^er as a dwelling. ... I have demarked Akhetaton onl 
its souths on its north, on its west, on its east. I shall not pass 
, beyond tbe southern landmark of Akhetaton toward the south, 
„npr shall I pass beyond the northern landmark of Akhetaton,^ 
toward .the north. ... He has made his circuit for his oyn, 
he has mnde,his altar in its midst, whereon I make ofPei^g to 
him.’ { Whe(;)her thja stAtamanlihat, hft nwnnld nma^p j^gs 
beyond the ^ TOda^, of jb e dist^ 

by ^ich njOropeU^OTIsr recognized that he had no rigWs . 

SS” actually carried out this vow ITterally and 
i in |iJ»jlwiiTn|j we can not sa y. 
In anr^h^B daCTlRP 
‘fMfl region thus ' deimarlmd was men 


ill s jqg t 111 

not 


egally wnveyiwl toAtori iKy the king’s own decree, saying: 
“Now as, for the area, within the . . . landmarks ftom the 
eastern mountain [cliffs] to the western mountain of Akhip- 
taton opposite, it belongs to my father, Aton, who is given 
life fpreypr and ever: whether mountains or cliffs, or swamps 
. . . or uplands, or fields, or waters, or towns, or shores, or 


»n, »54. 
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people, or cattle, or trees, or anything which Aton, my 
father has macle. ... I have made it for Aton, my father, 
forever and ever. And on an.9tl1.er, stela he says that they 

are. to belong to the temple of Aton in Ahhetaton Wever 
and ever as ojffennas.^ Besides this sacred domain the god 
was endowed with revenues from other lands m Egypt and 
Nubia,* and |^^obably also in Syria. The city thus estab- 
lisb^’.WM tobe the real capital of the empire, for the king 
. hiniself said:' “The whole land shall come hither, for the 
I beautiJPul^seat of Akhetaton shall be another seat 't capital], 
I and I will give them audience whether they be north or south 
Itor p^t'pr 6^',^ The jroyal Mchi^^^ B^, waa,sen.t..to 

Kj the firat cataract to procure stone for the new temple,® or 
*we should yalher say teiBp]|es, for no less than three were 
now built in 3 ie new city,® one for the queen mother, Tiy, 
and a^^er for the princess Beketaton (“Maid-servant o.f. 
Aton” !. beside the state temple of the king hiimself.^ 
Around the temples rose the palace of the king and the 
, cfiateans of his nobles, one of whom describes the city thus ; 
“'4Js]t^tay^n, great in loveliness, mistress of pleasant cere- 
monies,, rich in possessions, the offerings of Be in her midst. 
At the rsight or her beauty there is rejoicing. She is lovely 
and beautiful; when one sees her it is like a glimpse of 
heavmi. Her number cannot be calculated. When the Aton 
rises in her he fills her with his rays and he embraces [with 
his rays,] his beloved son, sog ,01^ eternity, who came forth 
fr om AjM>ii apd offers the ear]^ tpjhiin who placed him on his 
t&;p^,-C6,jK||p|j t^^^ tP.hiju who. made him.”® 

Qn^e day whenjhe t^ple was ready to receive the first 
dues /finm its reyen the. King proceeded thither in his 
chariot accompanied his four^ daughters and a gorgeous 
retinue. They wcto received at the temple with shouts of 
‘(Welcome”; .a rich oblation filled the high altar in the 
temple court, while the store-chambers around it were groan- 
ing with the wealth of &e newly paid revenues.® The king 

»n, 978. *11, 967. 

*11, 966. *11, m a. *11, 1016-18. 

, ’ Ibid. » II, 1000. » II, 082, 
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“sends the Aton to rest with a sweet voica^er 
tiful hands Searing' tlie two si^nimk’’^^Btit 

as High Priest hii^f} w 9,i„ 
f^urjtes, ¥erire (“Beloved of Ee’l "ipg ,^pj»ointed; 
hini^ to coming one d’^y for this purpose willflhia 

friends to the balcony of the palace, in whieh the kihg 
queen appeared in state. The king t^n formally proux^W 

S to the exalted office, saying: “ feehold.! T am 

S„ for niysfilf 

t the temple of Atpn ip A^itt^^t^tonj ... I gi^e,,^i;hee 

the food of thy 

iort| in the house of Aton.’ ”* Ikferire was so fa||i|Rrl^ tlie 
adtmnisiratlon of the temple that the king public^ rewarded 
him with “the gold,” the customary distinction ted to 
zealous servitors of the Pharaoh. At the door of o f the 
temple buildings the king, queep and two daughtei^|ext&nd 
to the fortunate Merire the rewards of fidelity, and||io 

Jo J^_^atteudar.ts : “Hang gold at his neck beftee and 
behind, and gold, on his legs; because of his hearii^g thd 
leaijhipg of Pharaoh concerning every v aymg in bea^?; 
1 tiful seats which Phara'h' has mads in the saii'^tuary in Ihe 
•Aton-temple in Akhetaton.”^ It thus appears tf^^^csrirf 
iiad g iven heed to the king’s teachings regarding +h%,ntn^ 
i of tile temple, or, as he says, “every saying in these l^eautiful 
1 seats.” ■' .-..iMh 

It heeo mea more and uiore evident thqt, all that wgs,d 0 ns§id 
pd don e in the new city and in the , propagation: of. ^e ^^ 

itya^dkectii and ' 

bdiy i duality . A king who did not hesjitate,, to,^.,.fP 
onm lather ’s nam a im the, monumontp jn„03:d^t^!j;n? 

Amon, the great foe of his revolutionary moyfetnept, ] 


Baurndfetatoo d enough of the _qldjBolieg jfj 

iilA, 11 . 17 -ia * 11 , 995 , 11 . 21 f. * n, 985 . 





Fig. 139. Ikhx atoit axd His Queen Decorate Priest Eye and His Wife. 

See p. 369, Jiote 1. 
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the leading partisans of his movement like Merire eiij||y,ed 
.liberal. boianty at his hands (Pig. 139).^ Thus one, 
p riests of AlgD» and at the same tiijie his mast^.pf the royal 
horse, named Eye, who had by good fortune happened to 
mar ry ~|!ISe“ hur^ of the king, renders this very evident .fn 
|such,statem,ents as the following: “lie doubles to me my 
favours in silver and gold,” or again, addressing the king, 
‘ ‘ How prosperous is he who hears thy teaching of life ! He 
is satisfied with seeing thee without ceasing. ’ ’ “ The genera^ 
of the arpiy. Mm, ery p^od similar bounty, boasting of it ii 
the same way: doubled to me my favours lifc 

ifhe^umbers of the sand. I am the head of the officials, a 
the head of the people; my lord has advanced me becaus 
I have carried out his teaching, and I hear his word withou 
ceasini^ " Tfflfy eyes behold thy beauty every day, 0 nvy lorr 
wise like Aton, satisfied with truth. How prosperous is h 


who hears thy teaching of life ! ”* Altliouch th 






Mim* 





ere was o ne r oyal favour which must have been 
welcome to them all without exception. This was the beau- 


tifid cliff-tomb which the king commanded his craftsm^p to 
hew opt ..of the eastern.cliffs for each one of his favourites. 
For the old mortuary practices were not all suppressed by\ 
Ikhnaton, and it was s^ill necessary for a man to be buried 
in the “eternal house,” with its endowment for the sup- 
port of the^dS^ased in the hereafter.^ But that, eternal 
house was no longer disfigured \^ith hideous demons and 
gr otesque m o nste rs, which should confront the dead in tlm 
future life; and the magic paraphernalia necessary to meet 

^Description of Fig. 139: Leaning upon the cushioned balustrade of the 
palace balcony with his queen and his infant daugliters by his aide, the king 
throws down golden collars, vessels, rings and ornanieuts to his favourites. 
The queen likewise throws two collars. The servants and suite of Eye dance 
with joy or bow ceremoniously. Above (that is behind) are the waiting 
chariots of Eye and his wife, while next to (below) these his scribes make 
record of the event, carefully listing all the gifts. 

» II, 994, 11. 16-17. » II, 1002-3. 


24 


* II, 996. 






''j^fiif^'h^ jii^' i^ npon'an implidti' reform- 
,, :'l^af aBofit 'illutaiy, * ¥he Mmli^^iiowJSi^me^ to 

i Ibe walls of its chapel liore^^ f^^ aiid natural 

the life of the i>eopl® .^ 

the i^ij^ide^ts in the oftcial career of the dead man, and 
Jjrefbrably with the king. Thus the city of 

ik^lthetetdn Is now better known to us from its cemetery than 
frc^: ita r'^iis. throughout these tonabs the nobles take 
deIi|^‘tJ|(j^U^ in relief and inseri|>tiqn, the inti- 

' '^iver and oyer 

a^hji they show the king and the queen together standing 
mjt^r the ^sk of At, op, ^hose rays, terminating in. hands, 
dea^id king.’ The vult urergoddess. M ut, 

wh(^ since the hoary age of the Thinites had appeared op 
all the nionuments extending her protecting wings over th4l 
Pharaoh’s head, had long since been banished, th® nobles 
eoaatan tly,.p.ray.^to the god for thelking," saying that he 
“oaine forth from tty rays,”* or ** thou . hast, forme d .him 
oul'Tof " Hiine own rays’’;* and interspersed through their 
prayers are numerous cur rent phrases of the, Aton faith, 
which have now become conventional, replacing those of the 
pl^pr^^dp??, rhSigion, which it must have been very awkward 
for them to cease nsing. Thns, ♦they demonstrated how 

J ^Tl it Vjlow teac hing. On state occasions, instead of the old 
stock phrases, innumerable references to the traditioual 
gods, every noble who Irould enjoy the king’s favour was 
evideh# obliged to show bis familiarity with the Aton faith 
and the king % position in it by a liberal use of these allp- 
slons^ : ' .wera.-^wm>!e«i^^ 


sjonsn. 

*;^ir 

of. the ann^od.'^ 

,,i Jj, 'infih*; Fig. 3«8. * 11. 1000, 1. 6i 991, 1. S. 

1 » II, lOtO, t 3* . * Amarna L^ttara, 149, 6 ff., and often. 
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we have before intimated, and sonmthlng^o^ the ^Heachmg” 


j noT)lesli^(^Iftyjpd t omb ehawls. Of 

‘ all monuments, left by this unparallelid’ revoTSion^ 
hymns are 'by far the most remarkable; and fromj^ieip we 
gather an intimation of the doctrines whidi the spiecu- 
latiye ypur^ J^haxaph haiJ. sacrificed so ranch to disseminate. 
They are regularly entitled: “Praise of Aton by king jikhpa- 
^ a nd q ueen Neferaefruaton”; and the longer , and finer 
of tEe^o Is wortby of being known in modem literature. 
The titles of the separate strophes are the addition of the 
present author, and in the translation no attempt has been 
made to do more than to furnish an accurate rendering. The 
one hundred an d fourth Psalm of tbe, Hebrews shows a 
notable similarity to our hymn both in the thought and the 
sequenc e, so that it seemed desirable to place the most notice- 
ably parallel passages side by side. 

The Splendour of Aton. 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of heaven, 

Q, living Aton, Beginn ing I 

V|ben thoii risest in the eastern horizon of heaven, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty ; 

For thou are beautiful, great, glittering, high over the earth; 
Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all thou hast made. 
Zhoaa|l.Bg.^and thou hagt^garried them all a way cagt^e ; 

Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Though, thou grt afar, rays are on earth ; 

Though thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. 

Night. • , ■ 

' When thou settest in the western Thou makest darkness and it is 
horizon of heaven, night. 

The world i^^in darhuesa lika.the Wherein all the beasts of the 
"dead, forest do creep forth. 

* II, 977-1018. 


whence they were taken, so often attributed to him, is ;pr.e- 
served in the tombs . to which we have referred.^'* 
ES^J^PpS^temple service or for piereiohal .devotions 
the king composed two hymns to Atom both of which the 
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They sleep in their chambers, The young lions roar after their 
Their heads are wrapt up, prey ; 

Their nostrils stopped, and none They seek their meat from God. 

seeth the other. (Psalm 104, 20-21.) 

Stolen are all their things, that 
are under their heads. 

While they know it not. 

Every lion cometh forth from his 
den. 

All serpents, they sting. 

Darkness reigns ( ? ) , 

The world is in silence, 

He that made tlieni has gone to 
rest in his horizon. 

Day and Man. 

Bright is the earth. The sun ariseth, they get them 

When thou risest in the horizon, away. 

When thou shinest as Aton by And lay them down in their 
day. ' dens. 

^e,,(lftrkness is baiiished, Man goeth forth unto his work, 

When thou sendest forth thy And to his labour until the even- 
rays, ing. 

The Two Lauds [Egypt] arc in (Psalm 104, 22-23.) 

daily festivity, 

Awake and standing upon their 
feet, 

For thou hast raised them up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take 
their clothing ; 

Their arms uplifted in adoration 
to thy dawning. 

Then in all the world, they do 
their work. 

Day and the Animals and Plants. 

All cattle rest upon their herbage. 

All trees and plants flourish. 

The birds flutter in their marshes, 

•fheir wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All the sheep dance upon their feet. 
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All winged things fly, 

They live when thou hast shone upon them. 


Day and the Waters. 


The barques sail up-stream and 
down-stream alike. 

Every highway is open because 
thou hast dawned. 

The fish in the river leap up be- 
fore thee, 

And thy rays are in the midst 
of the great sea. 


Yonder is the sea, great and 
wide, 

Wherein are things creeping in- 
numerable 

Both small and great beasts. 

There go the ships ; 

There is h'viathan, whom thou 
hast formed to sport with him, 
(Psalm 104, 25^26.) 


Creation of Man. 


Thou art he who Greatest the man-child in w^oman, 

Who makest seed in man, 

Who giveth life to the son in the body of his mother, 
Who soothest him that he may not weep, 

A nurse fevenj in the womb. 

Who giveth breath to animate every one that he maketh. 
When he cometh forth from the body, 

... on the day of his -birth, 

Thou openest his mouth in speech. 

Thou suppliest his necessities. 


Creation op Animals. 

When the chicklet crieth in the egg-shell, 

Thou givest him breath therein, to preserve him alive. 
When thou hast perfected him 
That he may pierce the egg, 
lie cometh forth from the egg. 

To chirp with all his might ; 

He runneth about upon his two feet. 

When he hath come forth therefrom. 


The Whole Creation. 

How manifold are all thy works ! 0 lord, how manifold are thy 

They are hidden from before us, wmrks ! 



iA mBftm ot egyj»t 


m 

0 thoojsli 4$^^ wltpse ppwen po In wisdom Iiast thou made them 
otler,ppgsesseth.‘ all; 

Tholi didst create the earth ac- The earth is full of thy crea- 
cording to thy desire. tures, 

Whiie„thou wast alone : (Psalm 104, 24.) 

Mepf all cattle large and small, 

All that are upon the earth, 

That go about upon their feet; 

All that are on high, 

T^t fly with their wings. 

The countries of Syria and 
Nubia, 

The land of Egypt; 

Thou settest every man in his 
place, 

Thou suppliest, their necessities. 

Every one has his possessions. 

And his days are reckoned. 

Their tongues are divers in 
speech, 

Their forms likewise and their 
skins. 

For thou divider, hast divided 
the peoples. 

Waterinq the Earth. 

Thou fljakest the Nile in the Nether World, 

Thou bringest it at thy desire, to preserve the people alive. 

0 lord of them all, when feebleness is in them, 

0 lord of every house, who risest for them, 

0 sun of day, the fear of every distant land, 

Thou makest [also] thejr life. 

Thou hast set a Nile in heaven. 

That it may fall for them, 

Making floods upon the mountains, like the great sea; 

And watering their fields among their towns. 

How excellent are thy designs, p lord pf eternity! 
the Nile in heaven is for the strangers, 

‘Tlie' other hymns frequently say, “ 0 thou sole god, beside whom there is 
no other.” 
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And for the cattle of every land, thst go upon their feet; 

But the Nile, it cometh from the nether woirid for Egypt 4 

I Thus thy rays nourish every garden, 

J When thou risest they live, and grow by thee. 

The Seasons. 

Thou makesJt.the seasons, in order to create all thy works: 
Winter bringing them coolness. 

And the heat fof summer likewise] . 

Thou hast made the distant heaven to rise therein. 

In order to behold all that thou didst make. 

While thou wast alone, 

Rising in thy form as living Aton, 

Dawning, shining afar oil and returning. 

Beauty Due to Light. 

Thou makest the beauty of form, through thyself alone. 
Cities, towns and settlements. 

On highway or on river. 

All eyes see thee before them. 

For thou art Aton of the day over the earth. 

Rev'elation to the King. 

T^ou art in my heart, 

T^ere is no other that knoweth thee, 

Save thy son Ikhnaton. 

Thou hast made him wise in thy designs 
And in thy might. 

The world is in thy hand. 

Even as thou bast made them. 

When thou hast risen, they live; 

"V^en thou .settest, they die. 

For thou art duratipiji,. beyond thy mere limbs, 

By thee man liyeth. 

And their eyraJookjBpjg®^^ 

Until Aou settest. 

All labour is laid aside. 

When thou sett^t in the west ; 
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a« madejo iffigy 
. . > I . . for th« kinjr- 
Sii^ce thou didst establish the earth, 

Thou hast raised them up for thy son, 

Who eaqie forth from thy limbs, 

3Ete, kioR liying in imth, 

The lord of the Two Lands Nefer-khepru-Be, Wan-Re, 

The son of Be, living in truth, lord of diadems, 

Ikhnaton, whose life is long, 

[And for] the gieat royal wife, his beloved. 

Mistress of the Two Lands, Nefei iiefiu at on, Nofretete, 
Living and flourishing for tver and evei 

this hymn the universalism of the empire finds full 
•Expression and the royal singer sweeps las eye from the far- 
off cataracts of the Nubian Nile to the lemotest lands of 
iq3yria. These aie not thoughts which we have been accus- 
tomed to attribute to the men of some fourteen hundred 
years before Christ. A new spirit has bieatbed upon the 
dry hones of traditionalism in Kgjpt, and he who reads 
'those lines for the fiist time must be moved with involuntaiy 
admiration for the young king who in such an age found 
such thoughts in his heart He grasped the idea of a woiid- 
dominator, as the creator of nature, in which the king saw 

3 vealed the creator’s beneficent purpose for all his creat- 
es, even the meanest; for the birds fluttering about in the 
lily-grown Nile-marshes to him seemed to he uplifting their 
wings in adoration of tiieir creator ; and even the fish in the 
stieam leaped up in praise to God. It is his voice that 
summons the blossoms and nourishes the chioklet or com- 
mands the mighty deluge of the Nile. He called Aton, “the 
father and the mother of all that he had made,” and he 
saw in some degree the goodness of that All-Father as did 
he who hade us consider the lilies. He based the universal 
sway of God upon his fatherly care of 9 II men alike, irre- 
spective of race or nationality, and to the proud and exclu- 
sive Egyptian he pointed to the all-embracing bounty of the 
common father of humanity, even placing Syria and Nubia 




IkbMton^s xniind whicli ii^especjiflil^ 
a>« Mil 

Wi <ir<>ve tfteui 

Phariot, Ikhcatoji saw jjj 

first time in Idsto^^.^arrSi 
?/®,. ® caught this great universal tr^th. regain 
ippvement was but a return to pature, resulting 
frpDa,,a spontaneous recognition of the goodness and the 
bgauty evident in it, mingled also with a consciousness of 
the mystery in it all, which adds just the fitting element of 
mysticism in such a faith. tw; 

■Bow manifold are all thy works! ’Ka.wx 

iThey are hidden from before us, wCi 4* 

Ip thou sole god, whose powers no ^iTer^osfeesgJBlSBiri” ^ 
^ Bs:.<iSh(L-ic«v tl4guW''>'’ 

While Ikhnaton thus reco gnized clear.ly the power, hnd to 
a surprising extent, the beneficence of G-od, there is not herei 
a veiy spirifual conception of the deity nor any attribution 
to him of ethical qualities beyond those which Amon hadv 
Ipng been supposed to possess. JjpPhe king has not percep-* 
tibJj risen from the beneficence* the righteousness in the, 
character of God, nor to his demnd for this in the charae- * 
ter of me n. Nevertheless, there is in his “teaching,” as it, 
is lfr^^Mntarily preserved in the hymns and tomb-inscrip- 
Bon.^pf his nobles, a constant emphasis upon “ tptb ” sudb 
^ Tnot found before nor since. The king always, attaches 
his, pipiflae Jhe .phrase “ living; in tr uth,” and .j^t this 
•phrase y^as not meaningless is evident in his daily life. To 
him it meant an acceptance of the daily facts of living in 
a simple and unconventional 'manner. For him wnat was 
was right and its propriety was evident by its very exist- 
ence. Thps.hia.iamily life was open apd, uncon^led Jie* 
fore the people. He took the greatest delight in his children 
and ap peared wij:h thepi ^ and the their mother, on 

all p ossihlie occasions, as if he had been Ibut t^e humblest 
scribe in the Aton-temple. He had himself depicted on, the 
monuments while enjoying the most familiar and unatfootSd 
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' intercourse with his family, and whenever he appeared in 
the temple to offer sacrifice the queen and, the daughters 
sK e ya d"hdnie him participated in the service. .^li^at was 
na fgli ya s^to him true, and he never failed pra‘4^^^^ to 
exe^^ff ^his beUef, however radically he was obliged to 
disreg^yd Itraditipn. 

Such a prippiple unavoidably affected the ar t of the time 
injwbich the. Wag topk great interest. hk ghjef sculp - 
' tor, ap^nd^ to ,hipji,% the. ^:s?ords, ;;wiiapi,fes,,ma^es^x 
‘ TObseif li augiif . ” ’ Thus the artists of his court were taught 
'^'^‘^maKe the chisel and the brush tell the s tory of wEat t hey 
ahttfaH^' s^:! The result was a simple and beautiful .rMh^ 
isin that” saw more clearly tlian ever any art hod seen before 
(STgs.’ ll^' 147-8). They caught the instantaneous postures 
of animal life; the coursing hound, the fleeing gaiae. the 
wild bull leaping i n the sw amp (Fig. 144); for ^1 iliese 
belonged to the “truth,” in which Ikhnaton "TTvem The 
‘ king’s person was no exception to the law of the new art. 
The monuments of Egypt bore* what they had never borne 
before, a Pharaoh not frozen in the conventional posture 
demanded by the traditions of court propriety (Figs. 141, 
143). The modelling of the human figure at this time was 
so plastic that at the first glance one is sometimes in doubt 
whether he has before him a product of the Greek age (Pig. 
142). Even complex compositions of grouped figures in 
the round were now first conceived. Fragments recently 
discovered show that in the palace court at Akhetaton, a 
group in stone depicted the king speeding his chariot at 
the heels of the wounded lion. This was indeed a new 
chapter in the history of art, even though now lost. It was 
in some things an obscure chapter; for the strange-treat- 
ment of the lower limbs by Ikhnaton’s artists is a problem 
which still remains unsolved and cannot be wholly ac- 
counted for by supposing a inal-formation of the king’s 
own limbs. It is one of those unhealthy symptoms which 
are visible too in the body politic, and to these last we 
must now .turn if we would learn how fatal to the material 
interests of the,, etgte , this, violent, break with tradition 
has been. 

* 11 , 875 . 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE FALL OF T lKHNATON. ^ AND THE DISSOLUTION 

THE EMPIRE 

WHOLXiY absorbed in the exalted religion to wliic]^ .be had 
given his life, stejnraing the tide of tradition that daily 
as strong against him as at first, Ikhnaton was beset with 
too. many enteiipr.ises and responsibilities of a totally differ- 
ent nature, to give much attention to the affairs of the 
I .einpiijp abroad. Indeed, as we shall see, h e probably d id 
I 'niifr rfcaJize the neces sity of do mg so until it wa s far too 
late/ pnTiis accession,, his. soyereigRtyJin, Asia had!.hnHiedi- 
ately been recognized by Jbe Hittites and the powers of the 
Euphrates valley. Dushratta of Mita nni wrote to the q uegn- 
mother, Tiy, requesilhg"' ner inhuence mth the new king 
for a c^ .iimaana7af.ihe^.old,Mendship which he had en- 
joyed wU^^ and to the young king he 

wrote a letter of condolence on his TatKer, 




de^lhf not forgetting to add the asual requests for plentiful 
gold.® Hnr rabnrvaah of Eahv lon sent similar assurances 
of 'sympathy, but only the pass>port of n is messeng^er, c alb 
malBie Icings of Canaag to.grant him speedy passage, has 

"survived? ' ’ '' 

inaton’s coui 


f al^^^ her a noW^i^^aj^pf 

oyer ja thousand gems. But such intercourse did not last 
long, a s we shall see. 

Meantime the powet..of th« Hittites in noifh®™ 3yria 
w;as consiantiy on the increase, as they were reinforced by 
the southern movement of their countrymen behind them. 
This remarkable race, who still form one of the greatest 
problems in the study of the early orient, were now emerging 
i Amarna Letter*, 22. * Ibid., 21. » Ibid., 14. * Ibid., «, 41. 

879 
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from the obscurity which had hitherto enveloped them. 
Their remains have been found from the western coast of 
Asia Minor eastward to the plains of Syria and the Euphra- 
tes, and southward as far as Hamath. They were a non - 
Semi tic p eoplep^or rather peoples, of uncertain racid 
ties, “hut eyWentiy distinct Sroin, and* preceding, the.jthdo- 
l^rmanJc influx after 1200 B. G. which brought in the Phryg- 
ians (see p. 478). As shown on the Egyptian monuments, 
they are beardless, with long hair hanging in two prominent 
locks before their ears and dropping to the shoulders ; but 
their own native monuments often give them a heavy beard 
(Pig. 146). On the head they most often wore tall pointed 
caps like a sugar-loaf hat, but with little brim. As their cli- 
mate demands, they wear heavy woollen clothing, usually in 
a long, close-fitting garment, depending from the shoulders 
and reaching to the knees or sometimes the ankles; while 
the feet are shod in high boots turned up at the toes. They 
possessed a crude, but by no mfeans primitive, art which 
produced very creditable monuments in stone (Figs. 145-6) 
still scattered over the hills of Asia Minor. Their skill in 
the practical arts was considerable, and they produced a 
red figured pottery above mentioned which was disseminated 
in trade from the centre of its manufacture in Cappadocia 
to the JEgean on the west, and eastward through Syria and 
Palestine to Lachish and Gezer on the south. Already by 
2000 B. 0. we remember it had perhaps reached the latter 
place. They were masters of the art of writing, and the king 
had his personal scribe ever with him.* Their pictographic 
records are still in course of decipherment, and enough 
progress has not yet been made to enable the scholar to do 
more than recognize a word here and there. For corre- 
spondence they employed ibeH.JSabyloniun cuneiform and 
must therefore have maintained scribes and interpreters 
who were masters of Babylonian speech and writing. 

I^ rge quaj idto pf 

have been found at Boghaz-koi (see below). In war they 
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fonuid^ble. Pp.poBients. JThe infantry, among which 
forei gn mer cenaries were pleptifnl,' l?ore bow and arrows, 
JSSEfiffll . spear and often an axe. They fought in close 
phalanx formation, very effective at close quarters; but 
their chief power consisted of chariotry. The chariot itself 
was more Heavily built, than in Egypt, as it bore three men, 
driver, bowman and shield-bearer, while the Egyptian 
dispensed with the third man. One of the Hittite dynasts 
had consolidated a kingdom beyond the Amanus, whic h 
THutmose Tll rjegularly called “Great Kheta,” as prob- 
ably distinguished from the less important independent 
Hittite princes. His capital was a great fortified .fiity 
called “JSSiatti” (identified in 1907), situated at modem 
TSoghaz-koi, east of Angora and the Halys (Kisil-irmak) 
river in eastern Asia Minor. Active trade and inter- 
course between this kingdom and Egypt had been car- 
ried, on from that time or began not long after.* ..This 
reached such proportions that the king of Cyprus Wjas 
apprehensive lest too close relations between Egypt and the 
Hittite kingdom (“Great Kheta”) might endanger his own 
position.® When Ikhnaton ascended the throne Seplel, the 
king of the Hittites, wrote him a letter of congratulation, 
and .to, all. appearances had only the friendliest intentions 
toward Egypt.® For the first invasions of the most advanced 
Hittites , like that which Dushratta of Mitanni repulsed,^.he 
may indeed, not have, been responsible. Even after 
Ikhnaton ’s removal to Akhetaton, his new capital, a Hittite 
embassy appeared there with gifts and greetings.'* But 
Thiiiiaton must have regarded the old relations as no longer 
desirable, for the Hittite king asks him why he has ceased 
the correspondence ® which his father had maintained. If 
he realized the situation, Ikhnaton had good reason indeed 
for abandoning the connection; for the Hittite empire now 
' s^od on .the northern threshold of Syria, the most for- 
midable enemy which had ever confronted Egypt, and the 
greatest power in Asia. It is doubtful whether Ikhnaton 

* Amarna Letters, 35. * Ibid., 25, 49 f. 

» Ibid., 36, * II, 981. * Amarna Letters, 55, 14 t 
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iileildQi i^xt to do\so; bat no sn0b effort leras maaa*^ Im- 
fiftMPtw oa ms accession the disaffected dyaasts who had 


OXL ms acorasioo ]|;he disaffected dyaast 
toia^ by jiis father r^sa 


^eett tehipdraxiiy suppressed by h^® father r^saj»|5d their 

fwtw, Y^ssajs cigypt- jQaof 
SJllLM^i§ttgriUta8J^ <i«pk¥~|pe 

a, sayig gt ‘‘_;^i^y^4fty.fatbe? did 
no|1»>j^.||e,,j^ . . . Attd„3!?h.en 

aa^^lt . the thrpne of thy father ’s. , hoase, Abd- 
a^i^*8 scj^s tpoh.ihe ki^'s land for themselTes. Create 
of Mitanni are they, and of toe king of 
hud of toe king of toe Hittites.”* With toe 
oodperation pf th e un fatthfnl Egyptian vassals A-b d^ashirta 
SElfeAjiraV'wioj^erejiJhe,he^^ 

tOgetoer,.sjtoUW£^ 

n prince, who had seiz^ Kadesh as his kingdom, toe 
a jpok possession of JpaaK; thf^ plain on the north 
toe lower Orontes, between Antioch and the Amanus.® 
Th igjji faithful vassnl-kings of the vicinity marched to re- 
‘ h^s l ost territory |o^ him. w er^met k y 


lalii'iiffiL'j' 




cover 







IS' 


) y • le) ^ ^ ^ ^ " ?u» fSj i 1 1 tiTd 
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Xhe • • • <?1A feing, of Egyp|» .-.m. ,<*^04 in 

Tunip, May oar lord ask his old men [if it be not 
>1* s^ NdW* ,te§y§3r>,.wo. belong no wofe, oar 4oi:d^ the 
king of J Bli^ pt. . . . If We soldiers ,.an<J^^ariots, M^ too 
Jaiie, Aeir n yyUl mahe as like the city of Niy. If, however, 
we have to mourn, the king of Egypt will mourn over those 
things which Aziru has done, for he will turn his hand against 
;our lord. And when Aziru enters Simyra, Aziru, will do ^ 
to M as he pleases, in the, territory of our lord, the king, and 
on ^ount of these things our lord will have to lampnt ^ d 
now, Tunip, thy city weeps, and her tears are Sowing, and 
/therg^ m^^np help fpr us. Eor twenty years we have been 
sending to qur Iprd, the king, the king of Egypt, but there 
has not come to „as .ft word, no , not pue.’ ”* The fears gf 
\ f'lTnm w^' ^ realized, for Aziru .low concmtrateTiSoil 

Ehinng all Ims^ Bib-Addi, a laithfnl vassal oi 
where there was an JEii^pfian temple,’* IvHtes to the f^aro^E^tl 
in the most urgent appeals, stating is going on, and 
asking for help to drive away Azi~u’s people from Simyra, 
kn5uah|TuTr^Bl%rif Hs cwh eit.- o^Byhigs is 
TiSe^M*5o9Kued« But no help comes and the %ri| a,!i 
Zimridh-^qf Sifeiails, away 
4^ apd , d esiring a share or the spoils for hinaself, 
mn vftH *Fvr ft. whose kijBic, Abi-miDii. ham 

by these vassa 


le number of lrS)ps ask^.for 
had it not been 


ag^ffiftite 'hat^B'was pressing soutn pen; 


■ ' m si nmU ii f ii « i w » wwfwi i i i a aawww>^ 

Aziru no y^cE] 
iinuje 
adding that he 


iimsej 


Wx 

and mb- 
sister-city ^ 
shiereaTrohilfie to of 


"''pirns' 

e outer defences of Sr 
a|ptlnce“1of " 


Amor for five years, beginning, as we have seen, under Amen- 
totep HI. 

Ibid., 41. * Se^ above, p. 323. * Ibid., 150. * Ibid., 151. • Ibid., 85. 






and the city fiaaPy fell , 
in the place,* and havinir destfovAd ir 

f deid in^tnmidi in northern Palestine, was now in« danger. * 
■^BsL JhP - ' ^7 ' ln i. . .8Q.,.,U8ea,..hia Mends at con)^, that he 
' ®.§£S^®* to,,Intu, one of Ikhnaton’s court officials, 

who interceded for him,* Md he speciously excuses hipiself 
tp.^pal the lEgyptian. deputy Whis vicinity." Sutofca- 
ve]JjLan...shUljpd cynicism he explains in letters to the 
Ph araoh that .hp is un a b le to come and give an accoun|„of 

a s h£.i i ad „hee.s comm anded 


t£,^^gcause,thp|fiflat^^ejn and he^a rs 

.that Tunip, wijlnot strong enough to resist JhemPTrhat 
Tunip herself thou^t about his presence in Nukhashshi we 
have already seen. To t he Pharaoh’s demand that he imme- 
diately rebuild Simyra, which he had destroyed (as he 
claimed, to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 


Hittites), hereplies that he is too hard pressed in defending 
the k ing ’s. cities in'^ukhashshi against the Hittites; but that 
, EiTjrilJ do ..so within a year.* Ikhnaton is reassured by 
1 Azir^’s promises to pay the same tribute as the cities which 
' he has taken formerly paid.'* Such acknowledgment of 
Egyptian suzerainty by the turbulent dynasts everywhere 
must have left in the Pharaoh a feeling of security which„.the j 
situation by no means really justified. Hj^ereXqjrg^iigte 
.^ziro jgrantinj^ him the year which he had asked for befoye 
he ap peared al courts ' but Aziru contrived to evade Khani, 
Egypti an bearer of the "king’s letter, which was jthus 
hronght ^ ,^g3!P.t ■v^hhoT^t being delivered.* It shows- 
. the astonishing leniraey, oiL-Ikhnai^ 
would indicate that. he was opposed to measure of force, 
s*ich:?s”^bis fathers Imd employed. Aziru^medlately^^ 


« Ibid., 119; 120. » Ibid., 94. « Ibid., 44-5. * Ibid., 46. 

•Ibid., 46; 47. 'Ibid., 46, 26-04, ’Ibid, 49, 36-40. 'Ibid., 60. 
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ieamit^ 

haiC made all haace homeward as soon as he bad heard of 
\ his coming I lUtp ijsmjt] excnsip for not rebuilding Simprra is 
' oiSai;ad>’ 



appeali^ for aid against Aziru. The claims of the hos- 
tile dynasts, however, are so skilfully made that fj[\<} 

deat Egyptian deputies actually do not seem to know who 
are the faithful vassals and who the secretly aebejllioiia* 

.f Itna, the .l^tjan depu^ i» QAlte nQi.BBdgj;: 

sent Ws 

«tow all p,f l^ib-Ad^’sJ^erg 
^Tjoao n. T^Uj^nappy |tib-Addi was now at the^mercy w 
Inji^^ioftl^^dTie, sent off two. dispat^bes beppecjing the 
l*hayaflh to take notice of hisypitifui plight;’ while,^.m0ko 
lu attfr a Vptse, the city raided an ^insurrection agaipst him ® 
because of the war Vn act of the Egyptian losident. lie ha s 
noi. stained the siege for three ygprs, he J«jftld.and bur- 
dened with, disease fleeing to Bprji^ to secure help fiom the 
Egyptian deputy there, he retim ns to Byblos to find the city 
itei hisb ro gpavmg sejzed t^goyemment 

in his absence and dwivered his children to Aziru.* A& 
Berht itself la soon attacked and falls, be forsakes it, again 
leturns to Byblos and in some way regains control and holds 
the place for a while longer.* Althoug h Az i y,_h isjnomy, 
^2? PM‘M4 o« did,8p,p8^ relief 

came for the despai ring Eil^dai . An the cijhe? the^co^t 
were held by his enemies and their ships commanded fEe sea, 

SO that provisions amd remforeements could not reach him. ^ 
JfiTgfe andTamily ur ge J m tq jom , 

Jzirn^ party, W )it|li to the Pharaoh aiyliate 

for three hundred* men taittldftictiftke the recovery of Berut, 
and thus gain a little room.* .^yiea 


‘ Ibid , 51 
* Ibid , 9b 


*lbld, 77? 100 
•Ibid, 05 . 07. 


• Ibid, lOQ 
tlbid, 104 


•Ibid, 71, 23 
•Ibid, 68 







Sfcf f?* <=>“• 


.*4Mop,pr4vanea^^ the 

febkl Jli^^ajn^aii in§y.^ com- 

wiflx tfe . Hittites in tlje north. Kno te of thei r 
w.CTaij,a£inj^aEEearm&.ffl^ 

^Wfii£SSS§Sto.QjJi9„.SSjk^^ As we have seen, 

MM 

jafeeLMde^feat IS,, the faithfnl yasBals. engaged £iie?n„aJ a9, 
^ jhfli rfr^to TtpfcaTna. wrote to the Fharaoh aHd 

accused ms ^y'a§s‘^ s_^(^^ ‘ ’■' ' ' 

and Damascna to the 1 

^ reaTmTsters,, 


cities like 


’ Ask alon an d Lgchish. united against Abdkhiba, the_j3j 

I*** K yfii \ .' xc.v. t*****^'" aiig»giHi 


Ion and^ezst.wri^oJ^^, 





s tem 

amJcfT un 


I* ‘± _ J T1 





which has begun hoifelMSgS^Mtfi"’niC w1l!'*l^lo^t. Be! 

pram [Seir] as fw as X0#| 

‘ j^niel],— its princes are wholly lost, and hostility prevalla 
E^mst me. ... As long as ships were upon me “ “ 
atror^’am of the RB^'biSWpM'ITaKam 

rm^lWSSSfewKig's ciria""'^ 

take oare oi ms land and . * . lei him 

)6^, cbme inJhm.3a9j7:thiI Me 

■ i .j rt iinniiiiMii iiiiiiin’ilHir '' 

this 


ihew are 


ilbid., 102 ; 104 , Mbid., 146 . Mbid., 179 - 166 . *Ibid., 180 , 65 f. 


'w: 


1 hjStosy («ff* j^ypT 


I tn Al-Jl-l.*! n T 1 rliv^«lf/\n ’c 9 


cmeifom Mrlbe , aii<J .hfi-add?.,!© S QY mlj£MB dispatches a 
mtaejinL siddresaed to.JimJErimi.iii 

I cerity of the man is evident: “To the scribe of my lord, the 
king, Abdkhiba thy servant Bring these words plainly 
’S^r6“my“lord the kinsr; ‘ The^UoIe TsncT oT my lord, 
the king is going to ruiu.’ TToeinff in terror Mfore 
the KbabirL who burced tho towns and laid waste the JgJO??, 

, many of the Palestinians forsook their towns and took 
fo"^ hills, or sought refuge in Egypt, where the Egyptian 
b1fl'(&br In charge some of thein said of them: * ** They 
have been destroyed and their town laid waste, and fire 
Ms been thrown [into their gram?]. . . . Thsir c onn- 
tn^s la.re , starving, they live like goats of the mountain. 

• • • JtJeK-iiiLthtiAri^ics, who ioiew not how they should 
live, have come [begging a home in the domain?] jal 
Phar^l^ after the manner of 'your father’s fathers since 
&e bi^inning. . . . Now the Pharaoh gives them into your 
han d- t o protect theil borders”® (Fig. 147). The task of 
those to whom the last words are addressed was hopeless | 
indeed, for the ge neral, Bikhiiru, whom Ikbnaton sent to 
restore order and ‘suppreM’lEe ^abiri was“ehlireTy hhable 
to acgo^^plj8h ^ything. As we have seen, hejnisunder^tood 
the situation totally in Kib-Addi’s case, and dig^atched his 
Bednin auxiliaries against him. He advanced as far^rujrth 
g£^^m^ ij north of (ralilee. hih Linf^ated as^ !Rib-Addi Md 

back to Gaza:® and in all probability was finally slain.® 
Both inS^ia and'PSlSsffne, the provinces of the Pkiaraoh 
;had graduaily passed entirely out of Egyptian control, and 
in the sbtfth a state of complete anarchy had resulted, in 
y. which the hopeless Egyptian party at last gave up any 
attempt to maintain the authority of the Pharaoh, and those 
who had not perished joined the enemy. The caravans of 


> Amarna LetterB, IBl, 
^Amarna Letters^ 94. 


*lbid., 179, 

Ubid., 182, 


• III, 11. 

• Ibid., 97. 
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Jl l^j y te i Rig PlL^ lest his triads with JIgy pt becpme .a 

leafed had come to pass, and the Egyptian Empire in Asia 
was for the tipae at an end. 

Ikhnaton^s fait hfnl vassals had showered dispatches u pon 
him,, had sen t special ambassadors, sons and brothers to rep- 

the situation'- "hurtKeyliad 
either received no replies at all, or an Egyptian commandel 
with aa entirely inadequate force was dispatched to makd 
: futile and desultory attempts to deal with a situation whicl 
i demanded the Pharaoh himself and the whole available armyl 
I of Egypt. At Akhetatpn, the new, and beautiful capital, the 
splendid temple of Aton resounded with hymns to the new 
god of the Eiripire, while the Empire itself was no more. 
The trihute of Ikhnaton’s twelfth year was received at Akhe- 
taton as usual, and the king, borne in his sedan-chair on the 
shoulders of eighteen soldiers, went forth to receive it in 
gorgeous state.* The.Jiaj?it of generations and_,|J^ig;^n»- 
isWttS^r^ension lesyjigj^araqh might appear in,§yTla 

^ fb^,HI 9 ^^dic letters, from the 
assuring him of their loyalty, which ,P0rll»P® eon- 
j^'o^lfifl i" % of Tkhnaten the illusion that he W.aSl.Stjll 

yiQ^nL^sia. 

The slbrm which had broken over his Asiatic empire was 
imt more disastrous thap that which threatened the fortunes 
of hi s honse in Egypt. But he was as steadfast as before 
in the propagation of his new faith. At his coraniand Jeni-i 
pies of Aton had now arisen all over the land. Besides the 
Aton-sanctua rv which he had at first built at Thebes, JljhroJ? 
at least jn Akhetaton and Gem: Aton in Nubia, he built pthers 
a-tHohoEoUs, Memphis, Hermopolis, Herraonthis and in the 
Fayum.* He devoted himself to the elaboratisa..,pf_ the 


> Amarna Letters, 11. 1014-15. 

®1I, 1017-18; see my remarks Zeiischrift fur Aegyptische Sprache, 40, 110- 
- 113. 
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ai «• tondw to fltosWjl^ “^*5?* 

. || aiSr fcfi^l!Mfe««liiiwofttolOTiWtotto 

'■ ww MW ehwart md the qurilt^ 

«a^’«li{ w>t Jt«*4 «W> ^.1“ * ** ?jr 

■ 


‘ ' lEe most diSAstroios oonsequences througnout the laM. The 
iCtoVfwti^SKg^^ some oif the most cheri^ied beliefs 
fof the people, especially those regarding the hereafter. 
I Osiris; ttdr old time protector and friend in the world of 
I darkness, was taken from them and the magical parapher- 
iMlia which were to protect them from a thonsand foes were 
I gone. to put Aton into (heir.pldLsgaffes> 

I iHtf i wha Jived out h; yftpdsfjxeaor 

* spiing, an<yt«e»aa.4oQ laf from tl^howely roupdof 


n eeds Jxi toimh their lives. The people could understand 
n othin|jr of th (^ refinement s ^nv^!^y ^ Jhjhe new faitK. They 
only iimew mat the worship of the ola go^ds had been inter- 
^ dieted and a strange deity of whom they had no knowledge 
and ootdd gain none was forced upon them. Such a decree 
of the state could have had no more effect upon their prac- 
tical tforship in the end than did that of Theodosius when 
he banished the old gods of Egypt in favour of Chtistianity 
i gig^tg^, hundred spars ^ter ihnatott’j! rovolntion. For 
^centuries after the death of Theodosius the old so-called 
I>agan gods continued to be worshipped by the people in 
Upper Egypt: for in the course of such attempted changes 
in the customs and traditional faith of a whole people, the 
span of one man’s life is insignificant indeed. The Aton- 
faith remained but the cherished theory of the idealist, 
Ikhnaton,' and a little circle which formed his court; it n^er 
r eally seli^ of the. ne ople. 

' 'AddJealotne secret resentooent and opposition of the peo- 
ple^ we must consider alijo g Ihr more dangerous force, the * 


hatred, of, the eW pri^B fj^jDHfld|9> particularly that of Amon. 
M l^^ehnfUhcTO w£^^^ 

ing idle juul foraalmn: MB.vastih£imuL.fimhracina towns in 












i “i-Ji ?,.*.'<! 






lli 


niitltlllit:? 






strpjBKi Mt spare fijgfe wM^ fee 




.ku^ He finally nominated Sfltere^e^^ 
aggi^pj^’|[& He survived but 

a short time after this, and a^ut 1358 (j|., haying reigned 

t HI, 22 ft. 
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some seventeen jears, be 
forces. that were againstSjm. In a 

excavated in the rock for himself and family, and.WM^. mS 
leoonS*^Uj^^r, Mekeiaton, already rested. 

* ^us disappea red the mQst remarfeable.„^argJa^eMie^ 
o rfeMlhist cyy. ^^owAnatio|t,MiaiiftenrjE^^ki^ 
J^Vthe cnimnal of Akhetaton”;^ 


the violation of his own father’s name and monuments; there 

. , .. 

died with him such a spirit as the world had nevef"'Stfign 
before,— a brave sopb undauntedly facing the raoinentum 
of immenibnai tradition, and thereby stepping out from the 
l ong line of conventional ahd'c^ourless Pharaohs, t hat he 
mig K'*^B a8epaipate Ideas far bgyond aiibi above the capacity 
of his age, to understand. Among the Hebrews, seven or 
eight .hundred years later, we look for such men; but the 
modem world has yet adequately to value or even acquaint 
itself with this man, who in an age so remote and under con- 
ditions so adverse^ became the ^world’a jfirslideal is 
woi 


..^S^iilte onequal to the task before Jiim^ SUdnfter 
an obscure and ephemeral reign at Akhetatqn hn. ,<jlisnp- 
pe^d, to be ifoHoy^ed hy Tutenkhaton (''‘Hiving image of 
Aton”), anofter son-in-law of Ikhnaton, who had married 
the king’s third daughter, Enkhosnepaaton (“She lives by 
tne Atoir^). priestly party of Amon was now con- 
stantly growing, and although Tutenkhaton still cemtinued 
to reside at Akhetaton, it was not long before he was forced 
to a compromise in order to maintain himself. He forso ok 
his father-in-law’s city and transferred the court to Thebes, 
3iB^PpHieeralTiaraor%E^ 

ft Ptecariops^PS^Jencp for^a time, supported by 
tim manufactories of coloured glass and fayence, which had 

* Inscription of Mes. 
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flourished there during the reign of Ikhnaton. These indus- 
tries soon languished, the place was gradually forsaken, 
until not a soul was left in its solitary streets. The roofs 
of the houses fell in, the walls tottered and collapsed, the 
temples fell a prey to the vengeance of the Theban party, 
as we shall see, an^d &e . once beautiful city pf .AtQii.yi^as 
gr adually transfox^od into a desolate ruin. To-day it is 
’known* as" w el-. ^ffla r na. and it still stands as its enemies, 
time'and IKe priests of Amon, left it. One may walk its 
ancient streets, where the walls of the houses are still sev- 
eral feet high, and strive to recall to its forsaken dwellings 
the life of the Aton-worshippers who once inhabited them. 
Her e ig aJow .briek room, which had served as an archive- 
chamboi:,,for Ikhnatoii.ls. foreign office, were found in.jl,^ 
some three hundred letters and dispatches in which we have 
traced|i,f§,intercou and dealings with the kings and rulers 
of J4M<i,JWid the gradual dirintegration of his empire there. 
Here were the more than sixty dispatches of the unfortunate 
Rib-Addi of Byblos. After the modern name of the place, 
the whole correspondence is generally called the Tell 
el-Amariia leftefsT"**All the other Aton-cities likewise per- 
ished utterly; but Gem-Aton in distant Nubia escaped. 
Long afterward its Atbn temple became a teniple of 
Lord o f Gem-Aton. ’ * and thus in far-off Nubia the ruins 
of the .earliest temple of mon.ptheisni still stand.* 

On reaching Thebes, Tutenkhaton continued the worship 
of Aton and made some enlargement or at least repairs of 
the Aton-temple there; but he was obliged by the priests 
of Ampn to permit the resumption of Amon-worsb^. In- 
deed he was'lcohsTmired to restore the old festal calendar 
of Kamak and Luxor; he himself conducted the first “feast 
of,,Ppet,” the greatest of all the festivals of Amon, and 
restored thp teUJPles there.* Expediency a,lso obligpd. him 
I to be gin restoring the disfigured name of Amon, expunged 
[ jrom i Le*^monum^atSLl>y ikhpaton. and his rpstprptipp^ are 

He.wps.te 

* See Tpfftrence, p. 364, note 1. 

• Luxor reliefs, ibid., 34, 135. 


•II, 896. 
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LiQon : 


*ulenkhainpn. “Living image of 


**jhQma& Jhat be was now comj 




one,jej:- 


tendincT as it did from the Delta of the Nile to the fourth 

• i i i ,l iii r i]iii i L.ii iiii V i 

cataraci The Nubian province under the vicpyoy J5^a<§ 
tho roughly Egyptia nigedi and the native chiefs wore Egyp- 
tian"dotiu^^ Thutraose Hi’s time.* The 

revolution in Egypt had not affected .Nubia -serious ly, a nd 

U^.BS also xm%Y§d...trjb?te as 

Huy^pkimed,‘ came |iOT«teia., Al- 

though this IS probably ID some degree an exaggeratioji in 


view of our information from the Amama letters: yet one 
oYliiffiaidri^ successors fought a baffle in llsia, and This” 
,miia^#J..haYe , been any otherTtlian Tutenkhaton.* .He 
may thus have recovered. snj|igient^ power TnlPalestine, to """ 
cpUecTs^e W or ^a,t, least some spoil, which fact may 
then have been interpreted to include Syria also. Tuten- 
J^aton soon disappeared and was succeeded by another of 
the worthies of the Akhetaton court, Eye, who had married 
Ikhnaton’s nurse, Tiy, and had excavated for himself a 
tomb at Akhetaton, from which came the great Aton-hymn 
'which MYS“aIready read. He was sufficiently imbued 
wife Ikhnaton’s ideas to hold his own for a short time 
against the priests of Amon; and he built to some extent 
PP the^Atpn^emple at Thebes. He abandoned his tomb at 
Akhetaton and excavated another in the Valley of the Kings’ 
Tombs at Thebes. He soon had need of it, for ere Jong he 
too passed away and it would appear that one or two other 
ephemeral pretenders gained the ascendancy either now or 
before his accession. Anarchy ensu ed. Thebes wsfi U-prey 
of plundering bands, wfio”T^M iKeir way into the .royal • 
tojpis and as we now know robbed the tomb of Thutmose 
r(|.*; The prestige of the old Theban family which had been 


» IT, 1019. 
«JI, 1027 ff. 


*11, 1036, 

*111, 20, II. 2, S and 8. 


»II, 1034 ff. 
• III, 82 A ff. 
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dominant for two hundred and fifty years; the family which 
two hundred and thirty years before had cast out the 
Hyksos' and built the greatest empire the east ‘had ever 
seen, was now totally eclipsed. The illustrious name which 
it had won was no longer a sufficient influence to enable its 
decadent descendants to hold the throne, and t he Eigh teenth 
Dynasty had thus slowly declined to its end about B. 0. 

places restorer, whp.apwj 5 ,^|?ed>e 

throne, at the cloaa^xOh e JELighteenth Dynasty; but in so 
far” as we know he wa|,^,not^jftf oor any kin of 

the now falIeB..hft»se.' i|(^iaaEksJhe restoration of jj^on, 
the resumption of the old .order and the bemrining;.j9|. a 
new epoch. 




BOOK VI 


THE EMPIRE: SECOND PERIOD 




CHAPTEE XX 


THE TRIUMPH OF AMON AND THE REORGANIZATION 
OF THE EMPIRE 

We have already noticed that in the service of Ikhnaton 
there had been an a hle’^r ganjzgr and skilful jiiaq p|jiJ^s 
j[uite after the manner of Thutmose III. Harm hab, as he 
was calT^/ Sdioh gi^ to an. old ^nily once noma,rghs pf 
' Alaba stronpolis T ie had been entr usted with importan t 
missions and rewarded with the gold of distinguished ser- 
ivice® (Fig. 148). ^e had in charge the fugitive Asiatics 
who fled from Palestine, into Egypt before the Khabiri,® and 
he 4 .i 9 patched some of the officials who went out at that time 
to restore order there. Under Ikhnato n or his ..successors 
he ha^been sent on a com missio n t o the soutl i in connoction 
with the tribu te.^ and in thj.s as in all his other duties Jje 

showed Jimseltajnan of aegflllHii6ill]y8|f?, .MfLfllliliilg- , 
had ...served with distinction on a campaign witli one 
T fiiinaton’s successors (a Xsla, probably Tut enShatp n and 
during the precario us incident to the rapid succession 

oF^eafe kings following Ikhnaton death he had skiKully 
maintained himself and gradually gained a position of power 
and influence. Finely booming coininander-in -^ 
army and chief councillor in the 

-|reat*sf!r^^ mighty-;^!^^ 

oif the people, king’a-messenger at the head, of his army tM 
the Soutti and th.e North; chosen of the king, presider 
t iSie Two XfhftdSji in order to carry on the administration on 
» tho .Two. ; general of ■ generals of the Lord , of .the. Two 


Lands.” ® 


Such titles no officer under the king had ever 


I horrid. Under ^ ruler he thus 


1 HI, 27. 
UIT, 13. 


* III, 5-9. 

* III, 20. 
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IS not certain, 

*IIT, 10-12. 

• Ibid. 
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bat .wJioey^rJie ,WM the h,aa<Jb of a sabj^ 

znust iiogessarily,, eadaajger^ his throaei) ^^UQflSb 
iiraa iow the re&i power of the throne; io iL^iJM hing “ ap - 
pointed him to Be chie f of the land , to a dminis ter the l&ws 
of JBe Two l^nds as hereditary p^ace of all this land. He 
w as alone without a riva l. . . . The conncil bowed down 
to him in obeisance at the front of the palace, the chiefs of 
the Nine Bows [foreign peoples] came to him, South as 
well as North; their hands were spread out in his presence, 
they offered praise to him as to a god. All that was done was 
done under his command. . . . When he came the fear of 
him was great- in the sight of the people; ‘prosperity and 
health’ J the royal greeting] were craved for him; he was 
greeit^ as ‘i^a^er of the Two Lands.’ ” ' This continued— 
for ^me years,® until 1350 B. C., when he was in effect king, 
and the next step was but to receive the titles and insignia 
of royalty. He had the army behind him and he had won 
the support of the priesthood -of Amon at Thebes ; it w as 
only, .necessary, to proceed thither to be recogni zed a s the 
ruling. JPhara^; o^ as the piously veiled language of his 
own record states it; -/ Now when days had passed 
’ V while the eldest sota (ff Horus THarmh abl wS -ntof 
^;:^ere<jitary prince in heart of 

, is a uj^t go4.JHon ijJa^^ 

.throne, H<aue 

xejnieingjgj;^ 

rs embra8e,^^;j^hs]^!;^^^^pce hiiuJbef*^^^ 

He arrived just as the 


^pan priests were celebrating tiie great feast of Opet, at 
which the image of Amon at KarnaK was carried to Eoxor;* 
andLhere Harmhab now appeared. As the priests of Amon 

ehMiS &. " Bat the new Pharaoh must possess some legal 
clam to this too was forthcoming; for after 

t^H^liahle pf Amon had declared him the son of Be and 
2a-2«. 


I 


» ni, 86, I. 9. 


»in, 27. 


*n»w. 


^ r^jmuumTm OP m 

of Ikhnaton’s queep^ Nefer nefrn at oST Although' she waa s 
a^SaSHin-XSaiSi she was “D ivine Conso rt/* or high 
jgriestess of Amon and a princess of the royal that 

was sufficient tp mnlra HnT^lmh ^fi access ion quite legal.' 

~ , w 3 K i»— 

The palace where this ceremony took place was in Luxor, 
and as the image of Amon was carried back to Kamak the 
priests bore it to the palace where Harmhab’s accession 
was again recognized by the god.^ Tfis ipoyal titnimy uraa 
n ow published^ and the new reign beg an. 

The e nergy which had brought Harmhab his exalted office 
was^immediately evident in his administration of it. He^ was 
ng in restoring to the land the orderly organize' 


unti 

' at saa: .; 

If WS 

i jMil 


iifMiwiiTrri 


least 


ii 


Theberi adjusti^ his affairs there and further 
conciliating the priestly party by his attendance at the re- 
ligious' fSists,^ h e sailed for the north to continue this wo rk. 



the suutgod was Pharaoh]. 

jas, which h£ 


At the same time he did not 


forgai the, temples, 


ad been closed so long under the 


Aton regime. “ He restored the temples from the pools p f 

humbe y more than befpre, increasing the beauty in . that 
"^Eich'fie'^de.'; . /He" fais e<i up their temples; tie f^- 



the gods which were in the districts in this land; Ijia fur- 
nished ’them as they had been since the time pf the first 
beginnmg. He established for them daily offerings every 
day. All the vesi^ of their temples were wroii^t of feil't^iei 
Si^gold. 'S^th priests and ritual 

prieste and with ihechpicest of the army. H^ Jigpile^O 
aind eattie,,jHPplied vith alL^^pinent. ’ 


Among other works of this kind he set up a statue of Mgi 

> III, 28. *in. 80. *ni, 29. *T1I, 23. 


I in, 31 . 'iwa 



he had ^adiiaUy risen from the rank of a simple offici al 
of the king t6 the throne of the Pharaohs .^ 

\ received aiiain his old endowments and the ineoi^es of all 
‘ the disinherited temjples were restored. T hepeople r esnmed 


‘ the disinherited temjples were restored. T hepeople r esnmed 
in public the worship of the innumerable gods whtebjSey 
"Wd 'fhe 

scuTpIo^ the hiDj^ were s^h^^ land con- 

tinuing the restoration begun by Tutenkhamon, reinserting 
pjg, jflie monuments defaced by Tkhiiaton, the nardiP^oT the 
gods whom, he had dishonoured and erased. Over and over 
again appear in the temple of Amon at Kamak the records 
.of such restoration by command of HaijigJjiab. All this 
/must have ensured to him the united support of the priestly 
^ party throughout the land. At the same time, the wor ship 

( > f Aten, while not forbidden, was M many places suppresse d 
i^^^^^ra3^^^]h[sj^^^ter~AtThehei'3aii^ab 
the ground the temple^of Aton and usei^ the ma- 
'tenSlir*for'huIldfhg tw^ 149), extending' the 

temple of Amon on the south; and the materials which he 
left unused were employed in similar works by his succes- 
sors. In the ruined pylons of Amon at Kamak to-day dne 
may pick out the blocks which formed the sanctuary of 
Aton, still bearing the royal names of the despised Atcn- 
worshippers.^ Harmhab also sent to Akhetaton and carried 
away the materials of me teropi® there which were 

Everywhere the name of the 
"&atea Ikhnaton was treated as he had those of the gods. 
At Jg^taton his tomb was wrecked and its rehefs cniseJted 
gntf whjte.tb^^ japmesihpre were violated in the 

^me way. Eyeiy affhrt wasimade to annihilate all trace of 
fhe reijgi^ pf ,8Qch I ipan; and when in legal procedure it was 

was aesig nated a s ‘‘that crunmal of Akhetaton.”^ 

\Wbile i^its nhcomproiBising in his hostility to the 
III, S2hSi, • n, p, 383, notes a, b. * Inscription of Mes. 
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name and the movement of Ikhnaton, and while so deter- 
mined in his restoration of the old order, Harmhab did not 
fail to conciujate wherever possible. It is probable that one 
of IBiin at on^ s oid favourite at A ^etat on. named Patbn- 
emhab, was appointed as Hig^ Priest of Heliopolis, oyer 
whose influential priesthood, ^ the original source of the 
Aton mov ement, it was necessary to place one of his parti- 
sans who ~wouW second the king in the destruction of 
Ikhnaton *8 monuments there and the complete suppression 
of bl's influence.’ The triumph of Am on was complet e ; as 
the royal favourites of Ikhnaton had once sung the good 
fortune of the disciples of Aton, so now Harmhab ’s 
courtiers - recognized clearly the change in the vnnd of 
•ifortune, and they sang: “How bountiful ar^h^ossessions | 


|[)f him who knows the gifts of tiiaf go<J,^rno™Lthe king! 
jpf gods. Wise is he who knows him, favoili^^ he who ' 
lerves him, there is protection for him who follows him.” ® I 
yhe.i3dfis lL..Qf Amo n, Neferhotep, who littered „thQS, ft STOICS, 
was at the moment receiving the ricticst tokens of the, king’s 
favour. Bueh men exulted in, ihe overH^row of Amon ’s' 
enemies: Woe tojiiin wJk> assai!j t je! Thy v:ity endures 
^1*1^ who assails thee is overtiirown. f' upon him whoi: 
sins against thee in any land. . . . The sun of him , whd 
knew^thee not has set, but he who knows thee shines, .fha 
sancthary of him who assailed thee is overwhelmed in dark} 
mess, but the whole earth is in light.^ 

While Jhe process of r^or^zipg^the,. pTiesthoo§.8 was 
but yielding to the revulsion which had followed Ikhnaton ’s 
revolutiw, there were other directions in which the restora- 
tion of what Harmhab regarded as normal conditions was not 
so easy. .Hross laxity m the oversight of the loca l 
tion had charactenMiTtEe reigrTof Ikhnaton and his succes- 


gor8;and 

t ions in the orient had grown to exces s. Evi^ryyhere the 
local officials, long secure from close inspection on the part of 

‘111,22. *in, 72. *111,71. 

* Birch, Inscr. in the Hier., XX VT, see Knnan, Hundbuch. 
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had revelle^m extortions , 

JJ£^S£jS8S4SSplS^ 

tratiue. system was nohey-combea wim bripery and corruption 
0 ameHorate these conditions first 

informed lumself thoroughly a s to the extent and charac ter 
brithe evils! and then in his private chamber be dictated to 
I i ns personal scr ibe a jrejatarkgMft of speci al jflg highly 
p Sicu]arized~ la ws to sui t every case o | jvh^^ch he ha d 
le arned . ' These laws were comprised in at least nine para- 
gr|^hs,* and they were all directed against tlie practice of 
extortien upon the poor by fiscal and administrative officials. 
Th e-nenalties w ere severe. A tax-collector found guilty 
.o£,.ltoa ^pon the poor man was,.,^aptenced to 

hav^ his nose cut off^ fol lowed bv banishment to Thaiu, 
desolate ifragntier city far out in the sands of the., A|;abian 
dlesert toward Asia.* The military age and the military 
enij^iye g jjfife;r^ from the same abuses at the hands of 
irresponsible soldiery, which in the orient hav e alw s yh ac- 
c^phh^PP,^^ common people and the poor being the 
greatest sufferers. The troops used in administration and 
i, istalio ned in the north and south were accustomed to steal 

^esygonsible for &em. “They went out from house to house ^ 
gating and plundering without leaving a hide. ’ Jtn every 
,|jjch demonstrable gg§i^the new law enacted that the peasant 
Ihould not be held responsible for the hides by the Pharaoh’s 
^i^CT^r of* cattle. The gu ilty soldier was severely dealt 
/SS- As 'fbf ' apy^ ehizen ,QL ilie.,grm 7 concerning whom 
on e shall hear, sayin g; 

the law shaOT^ecS^Cl^st 
belting hjai, jrith a hupdred blows, opeaiag^^e 
[wpj^l^^d taking awp^the hides which be toqjk.’* OSe 
^3j&g,.TOafet diffigdtiesTco^^ 

sBiiJiSCSLMS geYe rnm CTt ^as MlnM ffiSUiStJSfial 
; , oMMt.bYjPspecting pfes sent puL^^^ 


„erin^ %^rrnpt snpeyionq^^ora Bh|ye jn.tk Pkpder. 


) 


t in, 50. 


* III, 45-47. 


• nr, 64. 


•Ill, 66. 


* Ibid. 
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wonid oyerlQ^he extortions which 
out^m the d^;^s„of 

Ill, but it was now ra mpant af^n. and Harmhab apparently 
revived the met hoHa of^hutmose III'^ f oir conironing~i T.* 
I$"b1r ffie^lleeliOT the various produce of the land by 
the different departments of the treasuiy, laws were framed 
.tQ„p,reyent, robbery and extortion on the part of the officials. 

( In the in troduction a nd app lication of the new Jaws Haiim- 
haywent perso nally fro m end to end of the kingdoii^^"3lt 
t^SJ^^iliae J?,,J»npypved the opportunity to look fox. fit- 
ting men with whom he could lodge the responsibility for a 
proper a dministration of jjisfa ce^ in winch direction there 
had also been great abuse since the Aton revolution. He 
Igave special atten tion t o the character of the two ymere 
iwhbm he Diaced at the head of this iudicial administration, 
it he one in The bes and the Olmaft Mlopplis or. Menapta s. 
fSecalls them ** perfe ct in speec h, e xcellent in good puaUti es; 
k now^*"liow to iudige" the SiiSrt. hea ring thewordso lLihe 
p alace, the laws of the judgment-ha ll. I have apjminted 
'! tfiem to judge the Two Lan^rTT/ 1 have' set "them Th the 
two great cities of the Sputk and He. w^^rnedi 

ftgaipst the acgep ^nce o f a hr i be : Re(}^u& PPVthe^ 

reward of another. TTridow shall those like you JudgeJ 


le extor 








cnm® 


a gainst justice In order to discourage bribery among 
th e local judges he too k «n-nnpT:ecedented step. 

jS^rateTp'S^ittmg them to retain the en ti re m com e 
of their offices.* in orderthat they might have pp^eMjjgg 

■^T^^liricKBraaSeFfSP m Be weSr sffil Ini; 

mer; while orj|am^i^|^|]^^cpurts thrpujg^jiX^JiajjlJ^ 

against the^jj^ee^ptanw of 

“Now as,,.|p,r,any official or any priest coneermng whom 
it be, heai^f sayiiig; ‘He sits to execute judgment 
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as we have already mentioned. He added the remark: 


“My majesty is legislating for Egypt to prosper the life of I 
her plmbitants,’“ and he closed with the admonition, 

Am for 

time, governing roa jesty 

remembered these cases of oppression which •occur in the 
this irad.’’* These sane jjje- 

rorms give Marmhab a high place ip the history of humane 
gpyprnmen|lij especl^^^^ when we remember that even since"] 
the bcoapation of the country by the English, within the ' 
memory of almost every reader, the evils at which he^tnick | 
have been found exceedingly persistent and difficult to 
root out / 

such serious tasks as these occupying him at home 
and an inheritance of disorganization and anarchy abroad, 
we sliaU not expect that Hannhab could have accomplished 
much in foreign wars. He had had experience in Asia, and 
MIT, *4. *ijr, ee. »nt, 46ff. «in, cs. »iii. er. 
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hi© knew what to expect there. ^ Apparently he regarded the 
f oreign situation a tji in view of all that was eogag - 

full time and attention at home, ^.list^of, names 
of forei^ countries on the wall near his great code of ^ws 
contains the conventional enumeration of conquests abroad, 
whi ch are prohahly npt-tq he taken very seriously;* the name 
of the Hittijtes appears among them, but later conditions showj 
that he. eould have accomplished no effective retrenchment! 
of their power in Syria. On the contrary, we should pos-| 
sibly place in his reign the trea ty of alliance and frip.hdah ip, * 
re ferfed~£6 by 'fiamses TI some fifty years later, as ,h,a^iug 
existed btfore.’* In the.aouth there was no serions need , of 
ag^esi^ive^ actio^r a revolt of the usual character 

i^MTIyjFq^rced him to appear in Nubia and punish the tribes 
tiiere.* He was abli^ also to send an expedition to Punt, 
which returned with^h^^ now familiar wealth of that coun- 
try:*^ «*"!****»" ramitati^n 

were necessarily emp.l9yed,„e?fclusiyely in reorganizing the 
kingdonTafter the long period of unparalleled laxity which 
; ge performed bis task with a atrength and 


a lnn'n^ot less than w e re r e nm red for great conquest abyoad i 
w hile at the same time he showed a spirit of humane solic i-| 
t ude for the amelioration of the condi t ions among the mass esj 
which has never been surpassed in Egypt, f rom his time unt itt 
t he present day. , Although a soldier, with all thq. ftiia l i ti eg 
which that calling’ impligS in the early east, 
i ,^ja«.Mmldinjlx.say : CB^d^ Ms majesty s pent 

I fee w lte^e time seeking the welfa re of Egyp t. ^ ^ 

_ bngl£em^‘^^ in Ramses II ’s day 

fee reigns of Ikhnaton and the other Aton worshippers had 
apparently been added to his reign, increasing it by twenty 
five years or more, so that a lawsuit of Ramses II ’s time 
refers to events of the fifty ninth year of Harmhab.* He 


S 
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therefore prob^ l^iy reigned so me t hirty five yea rs. While 
. he was still serving the Pharaoh, in the days of his official 
career, he had built ^ tomb, pi, the most superb and artiSISc 
1 workmanship at Memphis (Figs. 119, 147-8, 150), It was a 
characteristic of the man that he did not abandon this-Mem- 
phite tomb and order one more splendid at Thebes in the 
Valley of the Kings’ Tombs. He left untouched upon its 
walls all his old official titles as general, etc., which we have 
already quoted, merely placing alongside them his royal 
names and the P haraonic titula ry. Wherever his figure 
appeared among the reliefs m the tomb chapel, he caused 
the royal, Uraeus serpent to be inserted on the forehead (Fig. 
150), thus clearly distinguishing the figure as that of a 
king.' These insertions may still be traced at the present 
day.,y 

The fruits of Harmhab’s reorganization were destined tp„ 
■bp e hjp yp^ by J^is successors. Whether or not he succ^ded 
in founding a dynasty we do' not know. It is impossible to 
discover any certain connection between him and Ramses I, 
who noyr (1315 B. C.) succeeded him, but as Ramses I wa s 
already of advanced ag e nn his accessioa. he must have had 
some legal title to the th rone. O therwise at snch_ a" 
he would hardly have h een ahle tom ake good ~hIs claim s. 
He was too old to accomplishanything or to utilize the 
resources of the new nation which "Harmhab had built up. 
He planned and began the vast colonnaded hall, the famous 
hy^^ e lCa,rhah. aftemard" cbhtiriued and cor^lgteiar 
by his successors. In his second year he found the new 
responsibility beyond his strength and he associate a|J?Q- 
^regent with himself his son, petLI,* then probably about 
thirty y ears o ld. Together with his son he may have organ- 
ized a campaign in Nubia, for in any case in the same year 
he was able to add “slaves of the captivity of his majesty” 
to the endowment of the Nubian temple at Wadi Haifa. ^ 
Tlse inscription recording this and other gifts to the said 
temple^ is the only dated monument of RamB pa T’a reign . 

‘Ill, 1-21. *111, 167. *111, 78. 
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and as Seti’s name is appended to it at the bottom, it is not 
impossible that the young coregent prince had carried on 
the campaign in Nubia himself and erected the tablet before 
he left. ' Six months after the dating of this tablet the old 
king was already dead (1313 B. C.), and Seti, as sole king 
of Egypt, succeeded him.* 

During his short coregency of not more than a year, Seti 
I must have already laid all his plans and organized his 
army in readiness for an attempt to recover the lost empire 
in . Asia. The desert road leading to Palestine from Tharu, 
the frontier ■ fort of Egypt, whither Harmhab’s noseless 
exiles were banished, was again put in condition. The for- 
tified stations which protected the wells and cisterns dis- 
tributed along it were rebuilt and repaired.* It was a march 
of ten days from Tharu through the desert to Gaza in 
southern Palestine,® and a plentiful supply of water was 
therefore absolutely essential throughout the march. It is 
probable that Egypt was still maintaining some degree of 
control in Palestine, but the conditions which we sa w devel- 
o ping there du ring the reign of Ikhnaton h ad received ho 
serious attention since then, wi t h the possible exception of 
an ineffective campaign by one of Ikhn aton ’s successors. 
The information which Seti I now received as to the state of 
the country betrays a condition of affairs quite suchi as we 
should expect would have resulted from the tendency evi- 
dent in the letters of Abdkhiba of Jerusalem to Ikhnaton.* 
They showed us th e Beduin of the neighbou ring desert press- 
in g into Palestin e f\r^ pngfiPRainn of . the town s. 

whetihei^ theI sfrYirp turbulent dvnasts or on their 

o wn responsibility . We saw these letters^ corroborated by 
^ Egyptian monuments, portraying the panic-stricken Pales- 
I tinians fleeing into Egypt before these foes. Seti I s mes- 
sengers now bring him information of the very same char- 
acter regarding the Beduin. They report: “Their tribal 1 
chiefs are in coalition and they are gaining a foothold in 
Palestine; they have taken to cursing and quarrelling, each 

• III, 84; 86. »II. 400. ‘ See alwve, pp. 387-8. 
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of them slaying his neighbour, and they disregard the laws 
of the palace.’ It was among these desert invaders of 
Palestine that the movement of the Hebrews resulting in 
their settlement there took place. It was of little moment 
.to the Pharaoh which particular tribe of Semites possessed 
iSthe different regions of Palestine, if only they regularly 
|)aid their tribute to Egypt; but this was now no longer 
the case. 

In his first year Seti was able to march out from Tharu 
and lead his expedition along the desert road, past the sta- 
tions which he bad restored.® In the Negeb, or southern 
Palestinian country, he was met by the “Sh asu” or “Shos,” 
as the Egyptians called the Beduin of that region, and he 
s catte red them far and wide.® A$ he reached the frontier 
of Canaan, which was the name applied by the Egyptians 
to all western Palestine and Syria, he captured a walled 
town, which marked the northern limit of the struggle with 
the Beduin.^ Thence he pushed rapidly northward, cap- 
turing the towns of the plain of Megiddo (Jezreel), pushing 
eastward across the valley of the" Jordan and erecting his 
tablet of victory in the Hauran,® and westward to the south- 
ern slopes of Lebanon, wTiere he took the fo rest-girt city of 
Yenogip,® once the property of the temple of Amon, after 
its capture by Thutmose III, nearly one hundred and fifty 
years before. The neighbouring dynasts of the Lebanon 
immediately came to him and offered their allegiance. They 
had not seen a Pharaoh at the head of his army in Asia for 
over fifty years,— not since Amenhotep III had left Sidon;^ 
and Seti immediately put them to the test by requirang a 
liberal contribution of cedar logs for the sacred barge of 
Amon which he was bnilding at Thebes, as well as for the 
tall flag-staves which surmounted the temple pylons.® These 
the subjects of the Lebanon felled in his presence, and Seti 
was able to send them to Egypt by water from the harbours\ 
whicji, like his great predecessor, Thutmose III, he was now' 


* ni, 101, 11. 3-0. . 
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subduing. It is remotely possible that he advanced as far 
north as Simyra and Ullaza,* and that the prince, of Gyp, rps 
sent in his gifts as of old. However that may be, Tyre and 
(Mu* submitted in any case jnd havin g tbna aowiro/i 
coa st an d restored the w ater route between Syria and Egypt 
for future operation s, 8Set> returned to Egypt. Th^ return 
of a victorious Pharaoh from conquest in Asia, so common 
in the days of. the great conquerors, was now a spectacle 
which the grandees of the realm had not witnessed for two 
generations. The news of Seti’s successes had preceded 
him, and the nobles of the administrative government has- 
tehed to the frontier to receive him. At Tharu, outside the 
gate of the frontier fortress beside the bridge over the fresh 
■water canal, which, as the reader will recall (see p. 188), 
already connected the Nile with the bitter lakes of the Isth- 
mus of Suez, they gathered in a rejoicing group, and as 
Seti’s weary lines toiled up in the dust of the long desert 
march, with the Pharaoh at their head, driving before his 
chariot-horses the captive dynasts of Palestine and Syria, 
the nobles broke out in acclamation.® At Thebes there was 
another festive presentation of prisoners and spoil before 
Amon, such as had been common enough in the days of the 
empire, but which the Thebans had not witnessed for fifty 
years or more;^ and in the course of the celebration the 
king sacrificed in the presence of the gods some of the 
prisoners whom he had taken.® 

This campaign was quite sufficient to restore southern Pal- 
estine to the kingdom of the Pharaoh, and probably also most 
of northern Palestine. Before Seti could continue his opera- 
tions in Asia, however, he was obliged to direct his forces 
against a threatening danger, which likewise at the begin- 
ning of the Eighteenth Dynasty had demanded the Pharaoh’s 
attention and cost him a war. The Libyans west of the 
Nile mouths never failed to improve the opportunity of lax 
government in Egypt to push into the Delta and take pos- 
session of all the territory they could hold, and the exact 

>m, 81;92. mi, 89. *111, 98-103. < HI, 104-1 12. *111,113. 
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I western of tibo toelta was always teOTt Or less ittMjWf- 
tain pri theti^ flwMatier, Seti sp^t his entire next 7 eairi.ijte 
seqcttei oi JMs r^agion ih |Se Delta, as a series of conrt biWa 
for his table supplies shows;' and it is thus very probable 
that he earriedpn his operations against the Ih.byiMlis in that 
year, Sfe W them in battle at some untaaown point in 
the western Delta,* and according to the meagre accounts 
which he has left us, was able to return in triumph to Thebes 
with the usual prisoners and spoil to be presented in the 
tomple of AmOn.* lit is possible that this return to Thebes 
did not take place immediately, but that he proceeded to 
Asia after the overthrow of the Libyans, to continue the 
restoration of Egyptian power in Syria which he had begun 
so auspiciously the season before^ In any case, we next find 
him in Galije e. storming the walled city of Kadesh, which 
must not be confused with Kadesh on the Orontes. Here 
the ilfSonte kingdom, founded by Abdasbirta and A^iru, 
as we were able to follow it ih the letters of Eib-Addi,* 
formed a kind of buffer state, to which the Galilean Kadesh 
belonged, lying between Palestine on the south and the 
southern Hittite frontier in the Orontes valley on the north. 

“I Tit was necessary for Seti to subdue this intermediate king- 
1 dom before he could come to blows with the Hittites lying 
V behind it After harrying its territory and probably taking 
Kadesh,' Seti pnahed northward again st thejf Utiles. Their 
king, 8|6ple1. wbo^had entered into^ treaty relations with 
Kgypt towax'd the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty, was 
now Isug dead; his son, Merasar, was ruling in his stead.* 
Somewhere in the Orontes valley Seli came into ^contact 
with them and the first battle between the H ittites and a 
Phar aoh pcenin^ . Of the character and magnitude of the 
action we know nothing ; we have only a battle relief showing 
iSeti in full career charging the enemy in his chariot’' It , 
[is, bOTieyer, not probahtetjjat.)*® ®et the main army of the ’ 
Hittitwj COr tkin if ts Giat he did not shake their power i n 

' in, n, 1 » nt, iso-ia*. * ni, las-s. * see above, pp. ass-T. 
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, 

.tte-lE9“JiteSfePlf .aP^. “fife J^ritorx jjiutfe^ or 

pn shiiy soathward into Palest ine. He retumea to Thebes 
for another triumph, driving his Hittite prisonm* before 
him, and presenting them, with the spoil, to thu god of 
the Empire, Amon of Karnak.* The boundary which he had 
established in Asia roughly coincided inland with the north- 
ern l imits of Pa lestine, and must have included fitsp ..^f® 
and the Phoenimn co^t sfoutii of the mouth of the Litdny. 
TPHough much increasing the territory of Egypt in Asia, it 
represented but a small third of what she had once con- 
quered there. Under these circumstances, it would have 
been quite natural for Seti to continue the war in Syria. 
For some reason, however, he did not, in so far as we know, 
ever appear with his forces in Asia again. He possibl y 
r ecognized the hopelessness of a struggle agaii^t the ^ Hit- 
t nes. who were now so firmly entrenched in Syria. The 
position of Egypt in Syria w ”" indeed tntally <^ ifferent from 
that of the Hittit es, who w ere actually occupying the coun - 
t^ry, tne war rior cl^s at. least residing there ; wh ereas th e 
" Marchs had never attempted to colonize the country^ but 
Merely to hol d it in vass a lage, subject to the payment of 
vearly^ibute . Such^ method of holding^^stant conquests 
wgj^ n n t likely to s nci^d at th e thresEol5~of th e powerfu l 
Hittite kingdom, a nation unable Fb r^isf its dwn expansive 
fbr oB and overflowinf constantly into Syria. Had the l^har- 
aoh succeeded in evicting them it would have required inces- 
sant war in northern Syria to have kept them within their 
old limits. Seti may have perceived the changed, conditions 
and understood that the methods which had built up the 
emfpire of Thutmose III could no longer apply with a power 
of the fir^.^ yank already occupying Syria. He therefore, 
either at time or. later, negotiated a treaty of peace 
J[it^te Metella, who had sufxseeded his father, 
Merasar.® * 

‘III, US-1S2. *111, 877. 
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Beturning to Egypt, he devoted himself to the interests 
of peace, especially to thp temples of the gods. The deface- 
ment of the monuments during the Aton revolution had 
been but partially repaired by Harmhab; Seti’s father had 
I reigned too brieffy to accomplish anything in this direction, 
j so that Seti himself found much to do in merely restoring 
j the disfigured monuments of his ancestors, which he did with 
‘ admirable piety. All the larger monuments of the Eigh- 
teenth .Dynasty from the Nubian temple of Amada oh the 
south to Bubastis on the north, bear records of his restora- 
tion, with the words appended: Restoration of the monu - 
m ent, which Seti I mad e.’** Throughout the great quarries 
ojnEgyptTAssuan, Silsileh, Qebelen, his workmen were dis- 
patched.* Captives of war were employed as of old, but 
where he utilized the labour of native Egyptians, Seti 
records with great pride the humane treatment and the gen- 
erous supplies accorded them. At Silsileh, whence the sand- 
stone was procured, every one of the thousand workmen 
employed there received daily nearly four i)ounds of bread, 

; two bundles of vegetables and a roast of meat ; while twice 
; a month each man was given a clean linen garment.* At 
all the great sanctuaries of the old gods his buildings were 
now rising on a scale unprecedented in the palmiest days 
of the Empire,— a fact which shows that the income, even 
of the reduced empire of Seti I, reaching from the fourth 
cataract of the Nile to the sources of the Jordan, was still 
sufficient to support enterprises of imperial scope. In front 
of the pylon of Araenhotep III, forming the facade of the 
state temple at Kamak, Seti continued the vast colqpnaded 
hall planned and begun by his father, and which surpassed 
in size even the enormous unfinished hypostyle of Amenhotep 
III at Luxor. The battle reliefs on the front of Amenhotep 
Ill’s pylon were covered by Seti’s masonry. He completed 
some of the columns of the northern aisles as well as the 
north wan, on the outside of which his sculptors engraved 
a colossal series of reliefs (Fig. 152) portraying his cam- 
' HI. 200. »in, 201-210. *ni, 207. 
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paigns. Mounting from the base to the coping they cover 
the entire wall (over two hundred feet long), converging 
from each end upon a door in the middle, toward which 
the king is shown returning to Egypt, then presenting offer- 
ings, spoil and captives to Amon; and at last sacrificing 
the prisoners before the god, at the very door itself, as if 
the king were entering to perform the ceremony.'* Similar 
works existed in the Eighteenth Dynasty temples, but they 
have all perished save the remnants of Amenhotep Ill’s 
reliefs just referred to, and Seti’s battle-reliefs therefore 
form the most imposing work of the kind now surviving 
in EgyiJt. The great hall which it was to adorn was never 
finished by him, and it was left to his successors to complete 
it. Like his fathers of the Eighteenth Dynasty, he erected 
a great mortuary temple on the western plain of Thebes. It 
was located at the northern end of the line of similar sanc- 
tuaries left by the earlier kings, and as Seti’s father had 
died too soon to construct any such temple, it was also dedi- 
cated to him. This temple, now known as that of Kuma, 
was likewise left incomplete by Seti.* At Abydos he built 
a magnificent sanctuary dedicated to the great gods of the 
empire, the Osirian triad and himself, with a side chapel 
for the services of the old kings, especially of the First and 
Second Dynasties, whose tombs still lie iii the desert behind 
the temple.* The list of their names which he engraved 
upon the walls still forms one of the most important sources 
for our chronological arrangement and assignment of the 
Pharaohs. Although this temple has lost the first and 
second j)ylon8, it still remains perhaps the noblest monument 
of Egyptian art still surv'iving in the land. To its artistic 
value we shall revert again. A temple at Memphis, prob- 
ably another at Heliopolis, with doubtless others in the 
Delta of which we know nothing ; and in Nubia an enormous 
‘ cliff-temple at Abu Simbel, left incomplete* and afterward 
finished by his son, Bamses H, completed the series of Seti’s 
greater buildings. 
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' These works drew heavily upon bis treasury, and when 
he reached the point of permanently endowing the mor- 
tuary service of the Abydos tempJe, he found it necessary 
to seek additional sources of income. He therefore turned 
h,is, attention jtp the possible resources and found that the 
supply of gold from the mountains of the Bed Sea region 
in the district , of Oebel Zebara was seriously restricted by 
the diflSculties which beset the route, especially in the matter 
of water. The road from the Nile valley thither left the 
river at a point a few miles above Edfu, and Seti visited 
/ the place himself to discover what might be done to remedy 
'the difficulty. He found it necessary to go out into the 
desert some two days journey to a point about thirty seven 
miles from the river, where there was an old and probably 
disused station known to the caravans of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty.* Here, under his own superintendence, a well was 
dug, yielding a plentiful supply of water.® Thereupon Seti 
erected a small temple by the well and established a settle- 
‘ ment at the place.® In all probability other stations further 
out on the same route were erected. The thirsty caravaneers 
sang his praise : ' Ye gods dwelling in the well give ye to 
him your duration; for he hath opened for us the way to 
march in, when it was closed up before us. We proceed and 
are saved ; we arrive and are preserved alive. The difficult 
way which is in our memories has become a good way.”* 
Then Seti established the income from the mines thus reached 
as a permanent endowment for his temple at Abydos, and 
called down terrifying curses on any posterity who should 
violate his enactments.® Yet within a year after his death 
they had ceased to be effective and had to be renewed by 
his son.® In a similar effort to replenish his treasury from 
gold mines further south in the Wadi Alaki, Seti dug a well 
two hundred feet deep on the road leading southeast from 
Kubban in Nubia, but he failed to reach water, and the ' 
attempt to increase the gold-supply from this region was 
evidently unsuccessful.^ 

>in, 170. *111,171. *111, 172-4. *111, 105. 
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The art developed in co ane ction with Seti^s bui ldings 
was hardly less strong, virile and beautiful than that pr e- 
vailinglFan^ the Eighteenth Dynasty. The impulses yrhich 
had come with E^pt's imperial position, while not as strong 
as under the great emperors, were nevertheless nO't entirely 
quenched. The conception of the great hall at Kamak, 
although not carried out with the refinement which we found 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty, as we shall see later on, was yet 
one of the noblest fruits of Egypt’s power and wealth, and 
remains to-day, in spite of glaring faults, one of the most 
impressive surviving monuments of Egyptian architectural 
genius. In sc ulpture, Se ti’s battle-re liefs a re the most ambi- 
tious attempt at elaborate~coinposrtion left by the surviving 
school of the Eighteenth Dynasty, which they represent; 
while very effective as compositions, they are however de- 
fective in drawing. Nevertheless the figure of Seti with 
upraised spear, dispatching the Libyan chief, on this north 
wall at Kamak (Fig. 152), is one of the strongest and 
most vigourous examples of drawing to be found among the 
works of Egyptian artists; while as a composition it is 
almost equally good. The finest reliefs of the time, how- 
ever, are to be found in Seti’s temple at Abydos (Fig. 153), 
ill which there is a rare combination of softness and refine- 
ment, with bold and sinuous lines and exquisite modelling. 
Hardly inferior to these are the reliefs in Seti’s magnificent 
tomb (Fig. 154) at Thebes. The painting of the time also 
continue s to sh ow much of the pow e r of the Am ama scK ooI 
^fjirt. The Theban tombs have preserved exquMte examples 
Tike the inspecird^d r~the herds (Fig. T55)^dr "the liuht in 
the'Tha'tslies, theTatter exhibiting a fine touch of animal 
savagery in the fierce abandon of a lithe cat as she tramples 
two wild birds beneath her feet and sinks her teeth at the' 
same moment into a third victim (Fig. 156). 

Beyond Seti’s ninth year we know practically nothing of 
his reign. He seems to have spent his energies upon his 
extensive buildings, and among these he did not forget 
the excavation of the largest tomb yet made in the valley of 
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the kings at Thebes. It is of complicated construction and 
descends into the mountain through a series of galleries and 
extensive halls no less than four hundred and seventy feet in 
oblique depth (Fig. 109). As the thirtieth anniversary of 
his nomination as crown prince approached Seti began the 
preparation of the necessary obelisks ; and about the same 
time his eldest son, whose name is unknown to us, was 
appointed to the succession as crown prince. Desirous of 
appearing to have shared in the achievements of his father, 
this prince had his figure inserted in the scene on the north 
wall of his fathmr^s Kamak hall, showing him in battle with 
the Libyans/ As his figure is not original here, there was 
not room for it and part of an inscription had to be chiselled 
out in order to create the necessary space. The fraud is 
visible to this day, the colour by which it was once disguised 
having now vanished. Ramses , another son of Seti^ born 
to him by one of his queens namea TuyaT was. howeverj^ plot- 
ting to supplant his eldest brothbr, and during their father’s 
last days Ramses laid his plans so effectively that he was 
ready for a successful coup at the old king’s death. Some 
time before the approaching jubilee, while the obelisks for 
it were still unfinished, Seti died (about 1292 B. C.), having 
reigned over twe nty years since his own father’s death. 
He was laid to rest in a sumptuous sarcophagus of alabaster 
in, the splendid tomb which he had excavated in the western 
valley. The body then deposited in the tomb, and preserved 
by happy iaceident, like many others of the Pharaohs whom 
we'have seen, shows him to have been one of the stateliest 
figures that ev^ sat upon the throne of Egypt, in so far as 
we can judge at this time from the remains preserved to 
us (Pig. 158). 

The plans of the young Ramses were immediately carried 
but. ^^ether his elder brottier gained ^e throne lohg 
enough to have his figure inserted in his father’s reliefs or ‘ 
whether his influence as crown prince had accomplished this, 
we cannot tell. In any case Ramses brushed him aside 
without a moment’s hesitation and seized the throne. The 
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only public evidence of bis brother’s claims, his figure in- 
serted by that of Seti in the battle with the Libyans (Fig. 
152) was immediately erased with the inscriptions which 
stated his name and titles; while in their stead the artists 
of Ramses inserted the figure of their new lord, with the 
title “crown prince,’’ which he had never borne (Fig. 157). 



Fio, 157. Section of one of Seti Ts Reliefs at Kabnak. 

The hrolcen lines are the figure of Seti’s first born son, who had himself 
inserted here long after the completion of the reliefs, so that a column of the 
original inscription now continues down into the figure. The dotted lines 
show the form of Ramses II, inserted by him over that of his elder brother 
whom he displaced and supplanted. 

• 

The colour which once carefully veiled all traces of these 
alterations has now long since disappeared, and the evi- 
dence of the bitter conflict of the two princes involving of 
, course the harem and the officials of the court and a whole 
lost romance of court intrigue may still be traced by the 
trained eye on the north wall of the Karnak hypostyle. 
j Such was the accession of the famous Pharaoh, Ramses II. 
I But the usual court devices were immediately resorted to, 
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that the manner of the Pharaoh’s actual conquest of the 
throne might be forgotten. When Ramses addressed the 
court he alluded specifically to the day when his father had 
set him as a child before the nobles and published him as 
the heir to the kingdom.* The grandees knew too well the 
road to favour not to respond in fulsome eulogies expanding 
on the wonderful powers of the king in his childhood and 
narrating how he had even commanded the army at ten 
years of age.® The young monarch showed great vigour and 
high abilities, and if his unfortunate rival left a party to 
dispute his claims, no trace of their opposition is now 
discoverable. 

R amses lost no t ime however in making himself strong 
at Thebes, the seat oT~ p ower. Thither he immediately 
hastened, probably from the Delta, and celebrated in the 
state temple the great annual Feast of Opet.® Having 
gai ned the priests of Am o n he devoted h imsel f with g reat 
zeal to pious works in memory of his faEHef] For this 
purpose he sailed down the river from Thebes to Abydos,^ 
which he had probabl.v touched on his way up to Thebes. 
At Abydos he found h^s father’s magnificent mortuary 
temple in a sad state; it was without roof, the drums of 
the columns and the blocks for the half raised walls lay scat- 
tered in the mire, and the whole monument, left thus unfin- 
'ished by Seti, was fast going to destruction. Worse than 
rthis, the endowments which Seti had left for its support had 
ibeen neglected; violated and misappropriated by the people 
left in charge of them,* in total disregard of the solemn adju- 
rations and frightful curses recorded by their royal piaster, 
then less than a year dead. The tombs of the hoary* kings 
of the First Dynasty, who had ruled over two thousand years 
before, were also found to be in need of attention.* Ramses 
summoned his court and announced to them his intention 
of completing and putting in repair all these works, but 
particularly the temple of his father.^ He carried out his 

nil, 267-8. *ni, 288, 1. 17. *111, 258-6, 260. *111, 261. 

*in, 263. *111, 262. nil, 264-6. 
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father’s plans and completed the temple, at the same tiipe 
r enewing the land ed ATK^nurmonfa and reorganizing Jfee_ad- 
minist ration of its property to Rnmapp nnw t^ddAd 

herds, the t ribut e of f^loys ficVioT.Tr.QTi^ a trading s hip 
on the Bed Se a, a fleet of barges on the river, slaves and 
serfs, with priests and officials for the management of the 
temple-estate.^ All this, although recognized by the court 
as due to the most pious motives, was not wholly without 
advantage to the giver; for the conclusion of the enormous 
inscription* left by Ramses to record his good deeds in his 
father’s temple, represents Ramses as thus securing the 
favour of his father, who, as the companion of the gods, 
intercedes with them in his son’s behalf and thus ensures 
to Ramses the favour of the divine powers who grant him a 
long and powerful reign.* This notion of the intercession 
of the dead with the gods on behalf of the living is found 
in one inscription as old as the Old Kingdom, occurs also 
in the Middle Kingdom and again, enunciated by Ramses in 
the mortuary temple of his father at Inebes which he like- 
wise completed on finding it left unfinished by Seti.* 

Perhaps the heavy draughts upon his treasury entailed by 
the mortuary endowments of his fathe,. now moved Ramses 
to look for new sources of income. However this may be, 
we find him at Memphis in his third year consulting with 
his officials regarding the possibility of opening up t he M ladi 
Alaki c ountry in Nubia and developing there the mines 
wldchSeti I had unsuccessfully attempted to exploit.® The 
viceroy of Kush, who was present, explained the difficulty 
to the king and related the fruitless attempt of his father 
to supply the route with water. It was now so bad that 
when the caravaneers attempted the desert journey thither 
“it was only half of them that arrived there; for they died 
of thirst on the road, together with the asses which they 
drove before them.” They were obliged to take enough 
water for the round trip, as they could obtain none at the 
mines. “Hence no gold was brought from this country for 
‘111,274-7. *" *111,251-281. *111,279-281. 

* III, 281, 1. 103, note. « III, 282-293. 
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lack of water.”' With subtle flattery the viceroy and court j 
advised another attempt to supply tlie route with water,* ' 
and the result of the ensuing royal command to undertake 
it was a letter from the viceroy of Kush announcing the 
complete success of the enterprise and the discovery of a 
copious spring of water at a depth of only twenty feet.* 
At Kubban, where the road leading to the mines left the 
Nile-valley, Kamses had the viceroy erect a stela commem- 
orating the achievement and bearing a record of the events 
which we have sketched.* Such enterprises of internal ex- 
ploitation were but preparatory in the plans of Ramses. 
His ambition held him to greater purposje s ; and be contem - 
pl ated nothing less than the recovery of tb o As jjati c 

empire, conquered by his predecessors of the Eighteenth 
Dynas^T 

>in^28d. *111, 288-0. *111, 292. *III, 282-29.^. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE WARS OF RAMSES H 

have' seen that the Nineteenth Dynasty had inherited 
'a very dangerous situation in Syria. Ramses I had been 
too old and had reigned too briefly to accomplish anything 
there; Seti I. his son. hadn 9 t been able to penetrate into the 
territory held by the Hittites , much less to sweep them back 
in^ Asia Minor and reclaim the old conquests of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. When Ramses II ascended the throne the 
Hittites had remained in undisputed possession of these con- 
qflgsts for probably more than twenty years since the only 
attempt by Seti I to dislodge them. The long peace prob- 
ably concluded with Seti gave their king, Metella, an oppor- 
\ traity, of which he made good use, to render their position 
in^ Syria impregnable. Advancing southward, up the valley 
of the Orontes, he had seized ^gdesh, the centre of the 
Syrian power in the days of Thutmose III, which, we remem- 
ber, had given him more trouble and held out with more 
tenacious resistance than any other kingdom in Syria. We 
have already seen the strategic importance of the location, 
an importance which was quickly grasped by the Hittite 
king, who made the Place the bulwark of his southern 

If "" ''i'* “ 

rrontier. 

r r^msfis,^s p laiLfor the w^r like that of, hk great annea- 
Itor, Thutmose III; h e p urposed first to gain the cnast.t^ 
HlHtHgETuse one of its harbours as a base, ,ejy,oyij|g quick 
and easy communic ation with Egypt by water. Our sources 
tell us nothing of his operations on the first campaign, when 
this purpose was accomplished. We have only the mute 
limestqpe. stela (Pig. 159) cut into the face of 
the rocks overlooking the Dog River near Ber ut; it is so 
weathered that only the name of Ramses II and the date in 
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the 

that 


at four” eanl )be read It was ia that 3 ^ar, thergfgj^e, 
pT«&ed northward along the (^at of 

:jiT^ A«^kuuj>UMu.< »»»wii<.iV j ^.i.s.1 n. 


canloaMi^ however noceasary^ gave me Hittite MeteiJa, 
an. ;i!)p|>oltBmt;y to collet aU his and to rnhster all 

avallal^ Yot^ fr^ every possible source. All the vassal 
kings of his great empire were compelled to contribute their 
levies to his army. We find among them t|m old ejaemies 
’ ofUgy pt in^i^a; the kings of Nalmrin, ArYsd. C agt^em ish. 
k p^ Ka SeS^ lSiu g^ . Ekereth (tTgant) and ii^epno. iB^des 
these^ kieteilii’ajfubject kingdoms in Asia Minor, like Kez- 
weltefi'^^wd !He<ies, were drawn upon;* and not content with 
the army thus i^llected, he emptied his treasury to tempt the 
mercinmriee of Asia Minor and the Mediterranean islands. 

^ as had plundered the 

coas^ of the Deilta and of Cyprus in the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
besi^s Mysians, Cilicians, Dardanians, and levies of the 
uni&atified Erwenet, took service in the Hittite ranks.® In 
thi s mahner Mete lla collected an army more formidable than 
any \^ich Egypt had ever hitherto been called upon to ihi^t. 
Inpumbers itjvaa large for those times, containing probably 
not le^Jhjn twen^^^ 

;'!]^i^es on his part had ndrbeen less active, jjo jgcuring 
mercenary support From the remote days of the Old Kmg- 
3om had been plentifully spripkled through 

the Egyptian armies; one of their tribes, the Mazoi , fur- 
nished gensdarmes-police for Ikhnaton's capital, and they 
wei% eotnmonly found in similar service elsewhere in the 
Fharachi’a realm. Aioo^g the troops used to garrison^^yna 
in the da^ of tim Amama letters sixty years before we find 
the or S ardinian s, who there appear fpr the 
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doubtless awme p| ,tbe«i,,were therefoji^;^ remnaats of 
marau^ips as tWy saill^ lLU plundering 

expiditions along &e coasts of the western Delta.' He must 
have commanded an army of not less tfean Sbusan d 
men all told, although the pro^rfibn ot meiroelilail^’^'in- 
mown to u s; nor is it known what proportion of his, force 
was chanotry, as, compared with the infantry. ^He divided 
these troops into fo ur^4 |-^^9”s- named after one of 
^e^greaT gods : Ambiv^r -^tah and Sutekhj and himself 
took personal cominand oTtne division of Smon. * 
““^iOibul'Ifie'en^ April of bis bftb year (1288 B. 0.), when 
the rams of Syria had ceased, Ramres marched out priffiaru, 
on his, northeastern frontier, at^ the head of theSp^jrppps. 
The division of Amon, with whom the Pharaoh was, formed 
the advance, and the other divisions, Be, Ptah and Sutekh, 
followed in the order mentioned. What route Ramses took 
across Palestine it is now impossible to dete^ine ; but vihen 
they reached the region of Lebanon they were on the seh- 
roa<t along the coast of PHomicia, which, as we have seen, 
had been seeu^d m the campaign of the year before. Here 
Ramses had, at that time or before, founded a city, which 
b ore his na me, and was evidently intended to serve as his 
base for the campaign. Its location is uncertain, but it 
may have been at or near the mouth of the Dog River, where 
hiS 'btela of the previous year is located. Here he formed^ 
the van of picked men md leaders of his force and turned 
inland", "j^rKaps' tip tbe valley of the Dog River, although 
a much less precipitous road left the sea further sputh and 
would have carried him up the Lit&ny. He then struck 
into the valley of the Orontes, and marching dpv^ |imt river 
ntiithward during the last days of May, he cai;a]^; on the 
night of tho twonty ninth day out from Thaw, the last 
ai0 nbrlbernmo's^ of the elevat^ v^la3^^.1| btw,^Jbe 

nbfffiero $iL,|bo two Lebanons, bvetkipMsiig tlm vast 

plalK ^Sch lay mar^^istant, with 

•ill. 491. ' . 

« For the follinri^ iMWmt the bettle of Ke^eiA doTunKiiitv 111. 

298^8; end W Kedekh, Uiriverslty of CWeaif# Press, 1904. 
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Map 8. The vicinity op Ivadesii. 

Showing the “ Height south of Kadesh,” where lianises camped the night 
liefore the battle^ and his position early on the day of the battle. 
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its battlements pro^bly visible on the northern horizon, 
toward which the Orontes wound its way acrbis llie plain. 

The next morning Ramses broke camp early, and putting 
himself at the head of the division of Amon, he left the 
other divisions to follow after, while he set out down the 
last slope of the high' valley to the ford of the Orontes at 
Shabtuna, later known to the Hebrews as Bibleh, Here the 
river left the precipitous, canon-like valley in which it had 
hitherto flowed, and for the first time permitted a crossing 
to the west side on which Kadesh was, thus enabling an 
army approaching the city from the south to cut off a con- 
siderable bend in the river. Reaching the ford after a 
inarch of three hours at most and Y)robably less, Ramses 
prepared for the crossing. Day after day his officers had 
reported to him their inability to find any trace of the enemy 
and had added their impression that he was still far in the 
north. At this juncture two Beduin of the region appeared 
and stated that they had deserted from the Hittite ranks, 
and that the Hittite king had retreated northward to the 
district of Aleppo, north of Tunip, In view of the failure 
of his scouting parties to. find the enemy, Ramses readily 
believed this story, immediately crossed the river with the 
division of Amon and pushed rapidly on, while the divisions 
of Re, Ptah and Sutekh, marching in the order named, 
straggled far behind. Anxious to reach Kadesh and begin 
the siege that day, the Pharaoh even drew away from the 
divisioji of Amon and with no van before him, accompanied 
only by his household troops, was rapidly nearing Kadesh 
as midday approached. Meantime Metclla, the Hittite king, 
had ^rawn up his troops in battle-array on the norlhwest 
: of Kadesh, arid Rainses, without hint of darker was a^ 
preaching the entire Hittite force, while the bulk oi^ his 
afmy“'was scattered^ a^^^ the road some ei^t or ten 
in the rear, and the officers of Re and Ptah were relaxing 
in the shade of the neighbouring forests after the hot and 
dusty march. The CTaf^M^lJa, seeing thayhe^tor^rf 
his two Beduin, whom he had sent out for the veij purpose 
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of deebiving Bamaes, bad been implicitly accept^, fully 
appreciated how best to utilize the rare opportunity. He 

■ -«'» A 5. V’ V. J 

3 at once, but as the Pharaoh ap* 


proachesj^e city th e Hit tite quickly transfers his entire 
army to the cast side of the nver, and whiile Eamses passes 


nqrthjfard along the west side of Kadesh, Metella deftly 
dodges him, moving southward along the east side of the 
city, always keeping it between him and the Egyptians to 
prevent his troops from being seen. As he draws in on the 

east and southeast of the city he 
has secured a position on Bamses 
flank which is of itself enough, if 
properly utilized, to ensure him an 
overwhelming victory, even involv- 
ing the destruction of Ramses and 
his army. The Egyptian forces were 
now roughly divided into two 
groups : near Kadesh were the two 
divisions of Amon and Re, while 
far southward the divisions of Ptah 
and Sutckh have not yet crossed at 
the ford of Shabtuna. The division 
of Sutekh was so far away that 
nothing more was heard of it and it 
took no part in the day’s action. 
Ramses halted on the northwest of 
the city, not far from and perhaps 
on the very ground occupied by the 
Asiatic army a short time beferc. 



0 5Km. 


Map 9. Thk Battle op 
Kadesh. 

Positions of the opposin;; 
forces at the time of the 
Asiatic attack. 


Here he camped in the early after- 
noon, and the division of Amqn, com- 
ing up shortly aftemard, bivouack- 
ed around his tent. A barricade 
of shields was erected around the 


camp, and as the provision trains came up the oxen were 
unyoked and the two-wheeled carts were parked at one end 
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of the enclosure. The weary troops were relaxing, feeding 
their horses and preparing their own meal, when two Asiatic 
spies, were brought in by Ramses’ scouts and taken to 
the royal tent. Brought before Ramses after a merciless 
beating, they confessed that Metella and his entire army 
were concealed behind the city. Thoroughly alarmed, the 
young Pharaoh hastily summoned his commanders pnd 
o fficial s, chided them bitterly for their inability to inform 
him of the presence of the enemy, and commanded the vizier 
tcT^rlng up the division of Ptah with all speed. In all 
probability the frightened vizier himself undertook the dan- 
jgerqus commission, in the hope of r etrieving his reputatio n. 
Ramses’ dispatch to the division of T^tali alone, shows that 
he had no hope of bringing up the division of Sutekh, which 
was, as we have seen, straggling far in the rear above Shab- 
tuna. At the same time it discloses his confidence that the 
division of Re, which had been but a few iniles behind him 
at most, was within call at the gates of his- camp. He there- 
fore at this juncture little dreamed of the desperate situa- 
tion into which he had been betrayed, nor of the catastrophe 
which at that very moment was overtaking the unfortunate 
division of Re. “Lo, while his majesty sat talkin g w ith! 
his noblesj” rebuking them for their negligence, “Jhe Hit- 
tTEe 'Hhg came, together with the numerous countries thut 
were with hiip, they crossed the ford [of the Orontes] jgp 
the south of Kadesh,” “they came forth from the .south 
side of Kadj?sh, and they, cut through the division of Re in 
i ts m iddie, while it was on the march, not knowing and not 
drawn up for battle.” A modern military critic could 
hardly^better describe, in a word, what had happened than 
do these brief words from the ancient account of the affair. 
The attacking force was entirely chariotry and j^m^s’ 
marching infantry was of course cut to pieces under the 
assault. The spsilj[iem portion of this disorganized, division 
must, have. entirely melted away, but the rest fled, northward 
tgagajd.J?8S18 es’ camp in a wild rout, having lost many prisr 
oners and strewing the way with their equipments. They 
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had at the first moment sent a messenger to inform Ramses 
of the catastrophe, but in so far as we know, the first inti- 
mation received by the Pharaoh of the appalling disaster 
which now faced him was the headlong flight of these fugi- 
tives of the annihilated division, among whom were two of 
his own sons. They burst over the barricade into, the aston- 
ished camp with the Hittite chariotry in hot pursuit close 



upon their heels. Ramses’ heavy 
infantry guard quickly dragged 
these intruders from their chariots 
and dispatched them; but behind 
these was swiftly massing the whole 
body of some twenty five hundred 
Asiatic chariots. As they pressed 
in upon the Egyptian position their 
wings rapidly spread, swelled out 
on either hand and enfolded the 
camp. "The division of Amop, weary 
with the long and rapid march, in 
total relaxation, without arms and 
without officers, was struck as by an 
avalanche when the fleeing remnants 
of the division of Re swept through 
the camp. They were inevitably in- 
volved in the rout and carried along 
with it to the northward. The bulk 


0 5M. of Ramses’ available force was 

Map 10 . The Battle of tBus in fiight, his southern divisions 


Kadesh. gjg^ separat(^ from 

Tided forces and his envelop- W Ole maSS, of th© 

ment by the enemy in the enCWy’S chpriotry; tile disaster WaS 
second stage of the battle, complete. 


Tahen with but short shrift for preparation, thft 


Pharaoh hesitated not a moment in attempting to cut his 
way out and to reach his southern columns. With only his 
^house^ld troops, his immediate followers and the officers, 
I who happened fo bO at "his side, he mounted hiS waiting 
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chariot and boldy charged into the advanc e of the Hittite 
pursuif a s it poured into hJ^camp on'ffi^^^ side. The 
instant’s rMpife'th'us gained Ke^ to pus^ ont on the 

west or south side of his camp a few paces and there, per- 
ceiving how heavily the enemy was massed before him, 
immediately understood that further onset in that direction 
was hopeless. Retiring into the camp again, he must have 
noted how' thin was the eastern wing of the surrounding 
chariots along the river where there had not yet been time 
Xo.r the enemy to strengthen their line. As a forlorn hope 
he c harged thip,.li.ne mth an impetuosity that hurled the 
Asiatics in his immediate front pell-mell into the river. 
Metella . standing on the opposite shore amid a mass of 
height thousand infantry, saw several of his officers, his 
f personal scribe, his charioteer, the chief of his body-guard 
!i and finally even his own royal brother go down before the 
■Pharaoh’s furious onset.. Among many rescued from 
the water by their comrades on the opposite shore was the 
half drowned king of Aleppo, who was with difficulty resus- 
citated by his troops. Again and again Ramses renewed the 
charge^ finally produci^’senous discom&nre in the enemy’s 
line at this point. At this juncture an incident common in 
brientai warfare saved Rainses from tqtal desfructfon. ^aicl 
the 9iass of the Hittite chariotry swept in upon his rear 
fro m the west and south he must certainly ha\ 3 been lost. 
But to his great good fortune his camp had fallen into the 
bands of these troops and, dismounting from their chariots, 
they had jhrown discipline to the winds as they gave them- 
selves ,up to the rich plun der. Thus engaged, they were 
sudde nly fallen upon by a body of Ramses’ recruits who 
jnay goMibly have marched in from the coa^t to join his 
amy ait Kadesh. .At any rate, they did not belong to either 
of Jbjg. southeyp. They completely surprised the ' 

plunder ing Asiatics in the camp and slew them to a man. 

, The sudden offensive of Ramses along the river and the 
I unexpected onslaught of the “recruits” must have consider- 1 
abiy dampened the ardour of the Hittite attack, giv|ag.ihe; 
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J*n. opportomty to These newly 

a rrived “reprjulg,” tOjgetlier wi& the returning fugitives 
^om the unharmed but scattered division of Amon, so ang- 
mehted his power that there was now a prospect of “his 
maihTaining hini'self till the arrival of the division of Ptah. 
"The stubborn defense which now followed forced the Hittite 
king to throw in his reserves of a thousand chariots. Six 
times the desperate Pharaoh charged into the replenished 
lines of the enemy, hut for some reason Metella did not send 
against him the eight thousand foot which he had stationed 
on the east, side of the river opposite Ramses’ position; 
and the struggle remained a battle of chariotry as long as 
we can trace it. For three long hours, by prodigies of 
personal valour, the Pharaoh kept bis scanty forc^together, 
fhrdwng ^ an anxious glance southward toward the 
, road from Shabtuna, along which the division of Ptah 
was toiling in response to his ipessage. Finally, as the long 
afternoon wore on and the sun was low in the west, the stand- 
ards of Ptah glimmering through the dust and heat glad- 
dened the eyes of the weary Pharaoh. Caught between the 
opposing, lines, the Hittite, chariotry was driven into the 
city, probably with considerable loss; but our sources do 
not permit us to follow these closing incidents of the battle. 
As evening drew on the enemy took refuge in the city and 
Ramses was saved. The prisoners taken were led before 
. him while he reminded his followers that these captives had 
i been brought off by himself almost single handed. 

The records describe how the scattered Egyptian fugi- 
tives crept back and found the plain strewn with, Asiatic 
dead, especially of the personal and official circle about 
the Hittite king. This was undoubtedly true ; the Asiatics 
must have lost heavily in Ramses’ camp, on the river north 
of the city and at the arrival of the division of Ptah; but?, 
Bamsgs’ loas. WP, C6f!taiaj,y^ and in view 

of. the disastrous surprise of the division of Re, probably 
..much greater than that of his enemies. What made the^^ 
I issue a success for Ramses was his salvatidli from utter li 
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I destru(^on, and that he eventually held possession of the 
I field added little practical advantage. 

"One of the Egyptian accounts claims that Ramses re-\ 
newed the action on the following day with such effect that | 
Metella sent a letter craving peace, whereupon the request | 
was granted by the Pharaoh who then returned in triumph | 
to Egypt. The other sources make no reference to the 
second day’s action arid the events of the battle which we 
have just followed make it evident that Ramses would have 
been glad enough to secure a respite and lead his shattered 
forces hack to Egypt. None of his records makes any claim 
that he captured Kadesh, as is so frequently stated in the 
current histories. 

Once safely extricated from the perilous position into 
which his rashness had betrayed him, Ramses was very 
proud of his exploit at Kadesh. Throughout Egj’^pt on 
his more important buildings he had over and over de- 
picted whdt were to him and his fawning courtiers the 
most important incidents of the battle. On the temple 
walls at Abu Simbel, at Derr, at the Raraesseum, his mor- 
tuary temple at Thebes, at Luxor, at Karnak, at Abydos 
and probably on other buildings now perished his artists 
executed a vast series of vivacious reliefs depicting Ram- 
ses’ camp, the arrival of his fugitive sons, the Pharaoh’s 
furious charge down to the river and the arrival of the 
recruits who rescued the camp. Before Ramses the plain 
is strewn with dead, among whom the accompanying bits 
of explanatory inscription furnish the identity of the 
notablp personages whom we mentioned above. On the op- 
posite shore where their comrades draw the fugitives from 
the water a tall figure held head downward that he may dis- 
gorge the water which he has swallowed is accompanied by 
the words: “The wretched chief of Aleppo, turned upside 
...do^ soldiers, after his majesty had hurled him into 

the water” (Pig. 160). These sculptures are better known 
feGt_nipdem travellers in Egypt than any other like monu- 
ments in the country. They are twice accompanied by a 
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f report on the battle which reads like an official document. 
( There early arose a poem on the battle, of which we si^ll 
lat§r. have more to say. The ever repeated refrain ip all 
these rMprds is the„Yaliant stand of the young Pharaoh 
‘‘while he was alone, having no army with him.” These 
sources have enabled us to trace with certainty the maneu- 
vres which led up to the battle of Kadesh, the first battle 
yin history which can be so studied; and this fact must 
I serve as our justification for treating it at such length. We 
1 see that already in the thirteenth century B. C. the com- 
manders of the time understood the value of placing troops 
advantageously before battle. The immense superiority to 



Fig. 160 . ScEfsE from the Reuefs of the Battle of Kadesii. 

The Asiatics fleeing across the Orontes, are drawn from the water by their 
comrades on the farther shore. The king of Aleppo is held head downward 
by his soldiers, that he may disgorge the water he has swallowed. 

be gained by clever mppguvres masked from the enemy was 
clearly comp^cliended by the Hittit^ when he executed 
the first flank movement of which we hear in the early orient; 
and the plains of Syria, already at that remote epoch, wit- 
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nessed notable examples of that supposedly modern science, 
which was brought to such perfection by Napoleon,— the 
scifnee pf winning the victory before the battle. 

Arrived in Thebes, Ramses enjoyed the usual triumph 
in the state temple, accompanied by four of his sons, as he 
pjfered to the gods the “captives from the northern coun- 
tries, who came to overthrow his majesty, whom his 
.majesty slew and whose subjects he brought as living cap- 
tives to fill the storehouse of his father, Amon.”‘ He 
assumed among his titles on his monuments the phrase, 
“Prostrator of the lands and countries while, he was alone, 
ha’iTng "up, other with him.”" While he might satisfy his 
vanity with such conventional honours and take great satis- 
faction in the reputation for personal valour which the ex- 
ploit at Kadesh undoubtedly brought him; yet when he\ 
came to weigh and seriously consider the situation which 
he bad left in Syria he must have felt dark forebodings 
for the future of Egyptian power in Asia. The moral effect 
of his return to Egypt immediately after the battle without 
even laying siege to Kadesh, and having lost nearly a whole 
division of his army, even though he had shown a brilliant 
defense, could only be subversive of Egyptian influence 
alnorig the dynasts of Syria and Palestine. Nor would 
the Hittites fail to make every possible use of the doubtful 
battle to undermine that influence and stir up revolt. Seti T 
had secured northern Palestine as Egyptian territory, and 
,this region was so near the valley of the Orontes that the 
emissaries of the Hittites had little difficulty in exciting it 
to rev olt. The rising spread southward to the very gates 
^ Ramses’ frontier forts in the northeastern Delta. We 
see^ Him, therefore, far from increasing the conquests of 
his father, obliged to begin again at the very .bottom, to re- 
-JEiM. tbe E^ and, recover by weary 

campai gn s even the territory which his father had won. 
bur sources for this period are very scanty and the order 
of events is not wholly certain, but Ramses seems first to 

* III, 351, * Battle of Kadesh, p. 47. 
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have attacked the later Philistine city of Askaion and taken 

year^e had forc^J^jpiy 
: tliroo|;h to northern Palestine, and we then fi nd him joking 
f aSJ plundering the cities of western Galiiee, one after an- 
I oilier.® Here he came in contact with the Hittite outposts, 
which had been pushed far southward since the day of 
^Ifadesh, He found a Hittite garrison in the strong town 
of TRep er, which seems to be the Tabor pf, Hebrew history ; 
but assisted by his sons he assaulted and took the place,® 
and the Hittite occupation of the region could have endured 
hut a short time. It was perhaps at this time that he pene- 
tra,ted into the Hauran and the region east of the Sea of 
Galilee and left a stela there recording his visit.* 

Having. thus in three years recovered Palestine, Pamses 
was again at liberty to take up his amSTtious designs in 
Asia at the point where he had begun them four years 
earlier. The vigour with which he now pushed his campaigns 
is quite evident in the results which he achieved, although 
we are entirely unable to follow their course. Advancing 
again down the valley of the Orontes, he must have finally 
succeeded in dislodging the Hittites. None of the scanty 
records of the time states this fact; but as he made con- 
quests far north of J[^u<leph that place must certainly have 
fallen into his hands. In Naharin he conquered the country 
as far as ^uhip, which he also reduced and placed a statue 
of himself there.® But these places had been too long ex- 
empt from tribute to the Pharaoh to take kindly to his 
yoke. Moreover, they were now occupied by Hittites, who ■ 
possibly continued to reside there under the rule ,ol.^J^mses. 
In any case, the Hittites sppn stirred the regiop to revolt 
and Ramses found them in,Tttpip» he again came north 
to recover them. In this it would seem that he. was, success- 
ful, and in storming Tunip , he again met with some adven- 
ture invoiving his %hting without hie qoat-pf-mail; but 
the record is imhappily too fragmentary to disclose the 

* in, 355. « TII, 356. * IIT, 357, 350-60. « III, 358. • III, 366. 
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exact nature of his exploit^ His lists credit him mth hav- 

(North Syria), 

the Kef tyew and Ketne in the Orontes valley.* It^is tlm^ 
j evidenfmat Ramses’ ability and tenacity as a soldier had 
I now really endangered the Hittite empire in Syriaillllhohgh 
i it is very uncertain whether he succeeded in holding these 
■ hbrthem conquests. 

when he had been thus campaigning probably some 
fifteen years an important event in the internal history, of 
the jiittite empire brought his wars in Asia to a sudden 
and fin al en d. Met|Uaj^ the Hittite king, either .djed in 
Jiattie or at the han^^ia rival, and his brother, Khetasar, 
supceeded him upon the throne.® Khetasar, who i8S^*'l!8ve 
had quite enough to do at home to maintain himself with- 
out carrying on a dangerous war with Ramses for the 
possession of northern ^ria, proposed to the Pharaoh a 
permanent neace^ and a 

twen^.^fiy.St year (1272 B, C.) Khetasar’s messengers bear- 
ing the treaty readied the Egyptian court, now in,jhe 
Delta, as we shall later see. The treaty which they bore 
'Ead^~of course been drafted in advance and accepted by 
representatives of the two countries, for it was now in its 
final form. It pontaiped eighteen paragraphs inscribed 
on Tsfiver tablet, surmounted by a representation showing 
engraved or inlaid figures of “Sutekh embracing the like- 
ness .of .the great chief of Kheta”; and of a goddess simi- 
larly embracing the figure of Khetasar’s queen, Putukhipa; 
while beside these were the seals of Sutekh of Kheta, Re 
of Emen, as well as those of the two royal personages. 
F It is te be supposed that the Hittite king received a similar 
copy of the document from Ramses. This earliest surviving 
' international treaty bprp the title: “The treaty which the 
great ^ipf.pf .Kheta, Hhetasar, the valiant^ the son oi 
• Merasar, the great , phiet of ^Kh®i^» the valiant,,, the grand- 
spif of'He^lelJ the great chief of Kheta, the valiant, made, 
upon ai silver tablejt for IJsermare-Setepnere [Banises H], 

» III, 3S4-6. • ni, 366. • in. 376, 1. 10. 
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th e g reat ruler of the. valiant, the son of Seti I^ tba 

gr^t ruler of Egypt, the, valiant ; the grandson of jRamses I, 
thejg^eat ruler of Egypt, the valiant; the good treaty of peace 
and of brotherhood, setting peace between them forever/ 

It ttien proceeded to review the former relations betwieen 
the* two countries, passed then to a general definition of 
the present pact, and thus to its special stipulations. Of 
these the most important wereitAthe je^i^^ation 
rulers of alLprpjects of conquest against the other, the,^ 
reamrmation of the former treaties existing between the 
two countries, a defensive alliance involving the assistance 
of each against the other "s foes ; cooperation in the chastise- 
ment of delinquent subjects, probably in Syria; and the 
extraiiition of political fugitives and immigrants. A codicil 
provides for the humane treatment of these last. A thou- 
sand gods and goddesses of the land of the Hittites, and 
the same number from the land of Egypt are called upon to 
witness the compact; some of .the more important Hittite 
divinities being mentioned by the names of their cities. 
The remarkable document closes with a curse oii the violat- 
ors of the treaty and a blessing upon those who should keep 
it; or would logically so close save that the codicil already 
mentioned is here attached. Ramses immediately had two 
copies of the treaty engraved on the walls of his temples at 
•^efees, preceded by an account of the coming of the Hittite 
messengers, and followed by a description of the figures 
and other representations depicted on the silver tablet.® 
Recently a preliminary draught of the Hittite copy in 
cuneiform on a clay tablet, was found by Winckler at 
Boghaz-koi in Asia Minor. j 

It will be noticed that the treaty nowhere refers to the 
boundary recognized by both countries in Syria; and we can 
<|nly suppose that it may have been contained in one of the 
ejarlipr treaties reaflSrmed by it. It js difficult to determin e 
t he locution of this bou ndary. The euneifotm docu- 
menis'lr'onna by iiYinckler aT Boghaz-koi since 1906 (see p. 
iUl, 873. ‘ « in, 367-301. 
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381) show that the Hittite kings continued to control Amor 
on the upper Orontes. It is not safe to affirm that he had 
permanently advanced the boundary of his father king- 
^m In Asia, ’ save probably on the coast, ^ere he carved 
t^ more stelae on the rocks near Berut, beside that of his 
fourih year, with which we are already acquainted.' . The 
Hittite king is recognized in the treaty as on an equality 
with the pharaoh and receives the same conditions ; but as 
commonly in the orient the whole transaction was iptjSr- 
preted by Ramses on his monuments as a great triumph for 
himself, and he now constantly designated himself as the 
conqueror of the Hittites.* Once consummated, the peace 
was kept, and although it involved the sacrifice of Ramses’ 
ambitions for conquest in Asia, the treaty must have been 
entirely satisfactory to both the parties. Thirteen years 
lAter (1269 B. C.) the Hittite king himself visited Egypt 
to consummate the marriage of his eldest daughter as .the 
wife of Ramses. Bearing, rich gifts in a brilliant proces- 
sion, withjiis daughter at its head, Khetasar, accompanied 
by th e king of Kode, appeared in Ramses ’ palace,® and his 
military escort mingled with the Egyptian troops whom 
they had once fought upon the Syrian plains. The Hittite 
princess was given an Egyptian name, Matnefrure, “Who 
Sees the Beauty of Re,’’ and assumed a prominent position 
at eoprt. 

The visit of her father was depicted on the front of 
Ramses’ temple at Abusimbel, with accompanying narra- 
tive inscriptions,^ and she was given a statue beside her 
royal husband in Tanis.* Court poets celebrated the event 
and pibtured the Hittite king as sending to the king of Kode 
and summoning him to join in the journey to Egypt that 
they might do honour to the Pharaoh.* They averred that 
Ptah revealed himself to Ramses as the divine agent in the 
happy affair; qf said the 

god to him, ‘4iito sub^^^ palace ; I iiaye Plit it 

^ See above, p. 423. • HI, 392. • HI, 410, 420, 424. 

4 HI, 394-424. ® ITT, 410-417. ® 111, 425-^. 
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into their hearts |;p present thomselv^^^^ with fearful steps 
hsfpm thee bearing ,thrir. i^postj, which their chiefs have 
c aptu rg^i all their possessions as trifeute fo'the fame of 
5i&.jpajp8ty* His eldest daughter is in front thereof to sat- 
isfy the heart of the Lord of the Two Lands.’” The event 
made a popular impression also, and a folk-tale, which was 
not put into writing, so far as we know, until Greek times, 
began with, the marriage and told how afterward, at the 
request of her father, an image of the Theban Khonsu was 
sent to the land of . the princess, that the god’s power 
might drive forth the evil spirits from her afflicted sister. 
The land of the Hittite princess is calle d Bekhijep . probably 
meaning Bactria; and it is not improbable that some such 
occurrence took place during the intercourse between 
Khetasar and Ramses.* In any event the friendly relations 
between the two kingdoms continued without interruption, 
and it is even probable that Ramses received a second 
daughter of Khetasar in marriage.* Throughout Ramses’ 
long reign the treaty remained unbroken and the peace con- 
l^t^ued at least into the reign of his successor, Merneptah. 

imses’ conflict with the Hittites, involving probably 
’"fifteen or sixteen years of seyere campaigning in Asia, 
constitutes the basis of the claim to a high place as a soldier 
usually advanced in his behalf. jr His only battle which we 
can closely follow bears unmistakable testimony to his 
bravery, but does not exhibit him as a skilful commander. 
From the day of the peace compact with Khetasar, Ramses 
was never called upon to enter the field again. Perhaps 
as early as his second year he had quelled unimj^flaht 
revolts in Nubia,* and these continued after the Hittite 
war,* but it is not known that any of these Nubian expedi- 
tions was ever conducted by him in person. A Libyan cam- 
paign is o ften vaguely referred to on his monuments, and 
it IS probable that^HEerSra sea-rovers were involved with 
tlj^ jy^ans .ia..aggressipi^^ western Delta 

»ra, 410. ‘111, 429-447. *111,427-8. *111,478. ‘111,448-490. 
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frontie r,* but can gather nothing as to the character 
oi this war. 

. Iwith the Asiatic campaigns of Ramses H the military 
aggressiveness of Egypt which had been awakened under 
Ahmose I in the expulsion of the Hyksos was completely 
exhausted. Nor did it ever revive. It was with mercenary 
I forces and under the influence of foreign blood in the royal 
family thaJ|igjKjgggjjJj,c attempts to recover Syria and Pales- 
tine were made in later times. Henceforward for a long 
time the Pharaoh’s army is but a weapon of defense against 
foreign aggression; a weapon, however, which he was him- 
I self unable to control,— and before which the venerable 
ttine of Re was finaliytQjRfiappear.'k 


I III, 491. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE EMPIRE OF RAMSES H. 


^ Tbb doiQiii|in<;e of Egypt in Asiatic affairs had irresist- 
i ibly^:|lfli^ centre of power on the Nile fyom Thebe s 
to thh ,IMt a. ■ Ikhnaton had rudely broken^ wilt the tradi- 
ti<J^rS1Rl^^n3pire that the Pharaoh must reside at Thebes. 

■ It is probable' that Harmhab returned thither but we "lave 
seen that after the rise of the Nineteenth Ilynasty^^^^J 
wasjgj^Jjgj^ .tP^ipejo^ th^ early part of his reign in the north, 
and ire find him residinjgJpj.,papnths in theDelta.* Ram ses 
I I *s project s of conquest in Asia fina^y foT^d the entire 
abandonment of Thebes as the royal residence. It remained 

thie^state VhS ar the greater feasts 
in its temple calendar the Pharaoh was often present, 'but 
his per manen t residence was in the His constant 

present here resulted in a <leTe3fe833i;^ j^:P^ . the cities of the 
eastei^^Delta; such as they had n^et before enjoyed. 

Warn© a great and flourishing c^^,;^^ with a splendid tem]^;” 
the.,,|jrci^rOTn^mse8^aif^eEffe^1^'i^ above its massive 
^pylbns''’t^CTe3"‘T^ono^ grapite cplpssus of Ramses, 
over ninety feet in height, weighing nine hundred tons, and 
visible across the level country of the surrounding Delta for 


mahy'' pulies.^ The Wa fli Tumilat, along which the canal 
from the Nile 'Lakes probably already 

ran, forming a approach to Egypt from Asid, was 

also the object of careful attention, and Jb&.„boiR 

upon it, half way out to Isthmus ofBuez, 

Xt ern^e^Jbe iind MiPotmj edi a Mt ^nst north of Heliopb lis, 
|aow IcajewnlMSfi lLel-YeTma ^^ in the eastern 

PgrrlaA^, or House 

^1)11, 82, 2; »'PetriB, ' Tatiis, 2^-<. 
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of locaJtiQR^m, lias 

often been tboa^l^t.to be identieiSiji Tajjje; It nanst 
MY§,„ess3^Ml§„l9, % eastern irontierj of the 

time _Bnging of its beauties relers to it as being llaeiwee n 
E gypt Syria. It was also a ccessible to seafaring traffi c. 
Pe r-Kamses became the se at of government and all records 
of ^tate w ere deposited there; biif jfie~ viiler riMid ed at 
Henopolis. * Ramses himself was one of the godia ^ the 
city, through these cities and Ramses’ other greafeehter- 
prises in this region the. central portion of the eastern Delto 
became known as “the laind of Ramses,” a naime so com- 
pletely identified with the region that Hebrew tradition read 
it back into the days of Joseph and his kindred, before any 
Ramses had ever sat on the throne. If the flourishing devel- 
op ment now e njoyed by the Delta was an alnmst unavoid- 
able accompaniment of Ramses’ projects in ^sia,, his ener- 
getic spirit was not less felt~tEr ough mit ' ’ igdom, \ili.CTe 
ho such~ mbtrves "dperat ed. Of his buildings at Heiiopplis 
nothing remains, and only the scantiest fragments of his 
temples at Memphis have survived.® V, e have already 
noticed his extensive building operations at Abydos, in the 
completion of his father’s splendid temple there. With 
th is he was not con tent, but erected also his own mor tuaiy 
te mple hot far from tha Fo TBet r. ~Af TEe^s h e ?pant enn r. 
mous treasure and vast resources of labour in the /gopiple- 
tion of lisj^thex.’p portwary temple, another beautiful sanc- 
tupry^ fpx,Jl]iis. 4 >wn“ni©rtuary service, known to all visitors 
at Thebes as the Ram^seum; a la^ge court ai^ pyloi^in 
en largement of th e Cuxot ^nple ; while, surpassinglS^ze 
all buildings of the an cient or modem world, h^g jarchitepts 
l^m^leted the.„cpl^^ pf thp Karnah temple, 

Pharaoh’s grand- 

I father. Pew of the great temples of Egypt have not some 
chamber, hall, colonnade or pylon which bears his name, in 
perpetuating which the king stopped at no desecration or 
destruction of the ancient monuments of the country. A 
t^InaeriQtlon. < III, 53(M7. 
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building of king Teti of the Sixth Dynasty furnished mate- 
rial for Ramses’s temple at Memphis:* he r ansacked th e 
p yramid of Sesostris II at Illahun^ tore up the ' pavement 
around it and smashed its beautiful monuments” to obtain 
materials Tor Eis own neighbouring Temple at Heracleop olis.* 
In the Delta he was equally unscrupulous in the use of Middle ; 
Kingdom monuments, while to make room for his enlarge - ! 
ment of the Luxor temple he razed an exquisite granite 
chapel of Thutmose HI,* reusing the materials, with the 
name of Thutmose thereon turned inward. Numberless 
were the monuments ’oTTus^ancestors on which he placed 
his own name. Bu ^ in sp ite of those fa c ts, his own legit i- 
ma te bu ilding was qn_a scale quite siypassing in size_an^ 
extent_anything_ ihat^his anc estor s had ever accoinplis^d. 
The buildings which he erected were filled with innumerable 
supplementary monuments, especially colossal statues of 
himself and obelisks. The former_ are the greatest mono- 
litlii c statu es eve r execute d. We have already referred to 
the tallest, these in the temple at Tanis ; there was another 
granite monolith towering over the pylons of tlie Rames- 
seum at T hebe s (Fig. Ifil) which, although not so high, 
weighed about a thousand tons. As the years passed and 
he. celebrated jubilee after jubilee the obelisks which he 
erected in commemoration of these festivals rapidly rose 
among his temples. At Tanis alone he erected no less than 
fourteen, all of which are now prostrate ; three at least of 
his obelisks are in Rome; and of the two which he erected 
in Luxor, one is in Paris.* B esides the wealfc invol yed in 
i ts ereption, every such temple d emanded a r ich endow- 
ment. After telling how his Abydos temple was built of 
fine limestone, with granite door-posts and doors of copper 
wrought with silver-gold alloy, Ramses says of its endow- 
ment that there were “established for him (the god) per- 
manent daily offerings, at the beginnings of the seasons, all 
feasts at their times. . . . (Ramses) filled it w ith every - 

' Annaleg, ITT, 29 

* Petrie, Tllahun, p. 4; Kahiin, p 22; Narille, Ahnaa, pp. 2, 0-Tl, pT. I, 

•III, 643-0. 
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tiling, overflowing with food and prsiyision, bulls, calves* 
oxen, geese, pread, wine, iruit. It was filled wim jpeasant 
sTaviM, doubled in ^ made numerous in its herds ; the 

granaries were filled to overflowing, the grain-heaps ap- 
proached heaven, ... for the store-house of divine offer- 
ings, from the captivity of his victorious sword. Htis treas- 
ury was filled with every costly stone : silver, gold in blocks ; 
the magazine was filled with everything from the tribute of 
all countries. Se planted many gardens, set with every 
kind of tree, all sweet and fragrant woods, the plants of 

equipment of one temple only; 
similar endowment for all his numerous temples must have 
been a serious economic problem. 

..H^fttwitfestanding the shift of the centre of gray^(y,„north- 
_M^d*.Jh.e .|iouth was not, ,peglected. In Nubia Ramses 
! became tlm patron deity; no less than six new temples arose 
^^„2^.^ated to the great gods of Egypt, Amon, Re‘ and 
Ptah; but in all of them Ramses was more or less promi- 
nently worshipped, and in one his queen, Nefretiri, was 
the presiding divinity. Of his Nubian sanctuaries, the 

Simbel is the finest and deservedly , 
the goal of ihodern travellers ini fcgypt Nubia became m ore 
a nd more Egyptianize d. and betw ee n the first and se^nd 
ca t^acts the countr y had received an indelible" impressi on 
0 ? PEiraonic civilization . "Her e the"old native chiefs hqd 
pr actically disappear ed, the administrative officials of the 
Pharaoh w ere in comple te control, and there wati an 
Eg^pti® c ourt of .iusti ceTl n^ETEe^ viceroy ah phief j ndc<» ^ 
^ ^ihses^reat b,uildi«g.,fi»iqrErigfis were not achieved 
i without BSlSXBSPjseiitj^ especially those of labour. 

While he was unable to draw upon Asia f or japtiyie. labour 
as extensively as his great predecessors of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, yet his building must have been largely accom- 
plished by such means. There is probably little question of 
the corrwtness of the Hebrew tradition in attributing the 
I oppression of some tribe of their aneestofs to the builder of 

' lit, 52S-7. • in, 402-501. * Rrman, Life In Ancient Ejjypt, .504. 
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Pi thorn (Fig. 162) and Eamses; that a tribe of their fore- 
fathers should have fled the country to escape such labour 
is quite in accord with what we know of the time. InterA 
course with Palestine and Syria was now more intmaafa 
than^eyer. A letter of a frontier official, dated in tiie reign 
of Ranjges IPs successor, tells of passing a body of .Fdonnte 
B eduin thro ugh a fortress in the Wadi Tumilat, t^t they 
inigKt pasture tlxeir herds by the pools of Pithora as the 
Hebrews had done in the days of Joseph.* In the rough 
memoranda of a commandant’s scribe, probably of the fron- 
tier fortress of Thani, in the Isthmus of Suez, we find also 
i noted the people whom he had allowed to pass: messengers 
1 with letters for the officers of the Palestinian garrisons, for 
I the king of Tyre, and for officers with the king (Merneptah) 
then campaigning in Syria, besides officers bearing reports, 
or hurrying out to Syria to join the Pharaoh.* Although 
there was never ^a continuous fortification of any length 
a cro.s s thejl » thmus of Sp^, there was a line of strongholds, 
of which Thipyiru was one and probably Bamses another, 
stretching, well„ACia§s ib09fl^ along which Egypt might 
I he entered .from Asia. This zone did not extend to the 
southern half of the isthmus, but was confined to the ter- 
ritory between Lake Timsah and the Mediterranean, whence 
the line of fortresses extended southward, passed the lake 
and bent westward into the Wadi Tumilat. Hence Hebrew 
tradition depicts the escape of the Israelites across the 
southern half of the isthmus south of the line of defences, 
which might have stopped them. The tide of commerce that 
1l ebbed and flowed through . the. Isthmus of Suez was even 
fuller tiian under £he Eighteenth Dynasty, while bn the Medi- 
terranean fheEgyptian galleys must have whitened thb sea. 


whips and gold-mounted staves ^rom the Palestiman and 
Syrian towns filled his magazine, wWle bis stalls boasted 

1 III, 636-38. * in, 630-635. 
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when ibis reversion to their o ld m apper of liv i|ig.JKas.iakipg 
place, the easterp Mediterrapeap ap3 the Libyap tribes 
offered tbe’^Piuttac^ iai excelleat dass of mw^aTj^,§ol- 
dfeiy wHcH uBder'iSch drcumste^ poit fail to 

nWMr "• ' ■ 

'V(,» 

TV^ile the recovered the empire? of 

Thptmosfl BpL aiV Palestipe and possiblV some of northerp 
Syria coptuped to ppy tribute, to the Phimaiph, srhile on the 
south the boupdary of the Empire was aa uefore^at Napata, 
below the fourth cataract. There were stately pageants 
wEop'^tEe^i^w^'^ar^^^^ now in the prime of life, 
receiy^,jii|,ppigpate8 of his empire, from the crown-prince 
down through all his exalted dignitaries to the mayors of 
the outlyp% towns, a brilliant procession, bringing him the 
tribtitt a^ ipposi of his from the southern limits 


- of ^ nl^s to the JSittite frpntier„,in Syria.' The wealth thus 
gai pg d still served high purposes. Art still flourished. 
Nothing bet ter w as ever p ro duced by the Egyptian s culpt or 
than superb stat ue o f the youthful Eamses (Fig. 168), 
which forins the chef d'mvre of the Turin Museum; and 
even ihiTeofesiMpti^^^ pf 4bH Simhel (Pig. 167) 

axe flB,e,j? 9 rto^. GjEantinj:Jhat,m:l.F.^S, on. the .decline, 
Jhere,wej;su^lil;jmnito^^ .’ffifesjeonld .Wit . into stone 

Jhfi...e3gaBia^ ,£fiatnres..of Bi nt-Ami th, the 

PJbaraQh^S.;temte:j4i^^ How ever much the refine- 
ment of the Eijghteenth Dynasty may be wanting in 
, the great hall at ICamak (Pigs. 164-5), it is nevertheless 
' the most impreSaflve .bdUding in Egypt, and at the last, as 
even Sns^ pchni^ khse does tell. He who stands for the 
first time ip toes shadoiT df ito overwhelming colonnades, that 
forest of mighty sjhafts, the, largest ever erected by human 
hands,--crowncd. by the swelling capitals of the nave, on 
each one of which a hpp4i:ied mmi may stand together,— he 
who observes the vi»t sweep of its aisles— roofed with hun- 
dred-ton architraves— and knows, that its walls would con- 
tain the entire cathedral of Notre Dame and leave plenty 

‘ ITT, 4«l-t. 
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of room to spare,— he who notes the colossal over 

which once lay a lintel block over forty feet long and 
weighing some hundred and fifty tons, will be filled ' with 
respect for the age that produced this the largest columned 
hall ever raised by man. And if the discerning eye is rather 
impressed by its size than by the beauty of its lines, it should 
not be forgotten that the same architects produced Ramses’ 
mortuary .tempie, the Ramesseum (Fig. 166), a buHding 
not inferior in refined beauty to the best works of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. In hjubia also, where the scanty margin 
between the Nile a d the cliffs was either insufficient or 
could not be snared for temples of masonry, the rock- 
hewn sanctuaries of Ramses form distinct contributions to 
architecture. No visitor to the temple of Abu Simbel (Pig. 
167) will ever forget the solemn grandeur' of thiis lonely 
sanctuary looking out upon the river from the sombre cliffs. 
But among the host of buildings which Ramses exacted from I 
his arcluteets, there were unavoidably many which were (■ 
devoid of all life and freshness, or like his addition to the I 
Luxor temple, heavy, vulgar and of very slovenly workman- i 
ship. All such buildings were emblazoned with gayly col- 
oured reliefs depicting the valiant deeds of the Pharaoh in 
his various wars, especially, as we have already noticed, 
his desperate defence at the battle of Kadesh (Pig. 169). 
This last was the most pretentious composition ever 
attempted by the Egyptian draughtsman. The winding 
/river, the moaled city, the flying foe, the prudent king of 
;the Hittites surrounded by masses of his foot, discreetly 
iwithholding his own person from the combat, in striking 
Icontrast with the furious onset of the Pharaoh, -r-nll this is 
wrought out with skill, although obscured by unconscious- 
ness of the proper relations of time and place, always char- 
acteristic of Egyptian as well as all other early oriental com- 
positions. Altiiough the reliefs of the tiitt^ thus show 
j^arked progress in the art of composition, thjff innumerable 
Igures included in such a work individually receive too 
^ittle attention and are often badly drawn. But no such 
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ambitious compositions are elsewhere found in the oriental 
world for six hundred years or njore. 

This last incident was not only influential in graphic art ; 
it also wrought powerfully upon the imagination o/ the 
court poets, one of whom produced a prose poem on the 
b attl e, which displays a good deal of literary skill, and is 
the nearest approach to the epic to be found in Egyptian 
literature.- We are told how the foe covered the hills like 
grass-hoppers, the incidents that led up to the catastrophe 
are narrated with precision and clearness, and then as the 
Pharaoh finds himself alone in the midst of the foe the poet 
pictures him calling upon his father Amon for aid while 
the god in distant Thebes, hearing the cry of his son, 
answers and nerves his arm for the ordeal in a response 
which has all the fine and heroic spirit of the epic poem. 
The author’s perception of dramatic contrasts is remarkable. 
He depicts tbe dismay of the royal charioteer that he may 
contrast it with Eamses’ undaunted spirit and may put 
into the Pharaoh’s mouth a fiery speech of encouragement. 
When it is all over and the crisis passed there is, among 
other incidents, a pleasing epic touch in Ramses’ vow that 
the brave chariot-horses which bore him safely through 
tfie conflict shall always be fed by his own hand. A copy 
of this composition on papyrus was made by a scribe named 
Pentewere ( Pentau r), who was inisunderstood.by aarly stu- 
dents of the document to be the author of the poem, 
real author is unknaw. althojugh “Pentaur” still commonly 
enjoys the distinction. In manner this heroic poem strikes , 

V ' - - ^ 1 j • xl I-* J. ' r 

a new note ; but it came at a period too late in the history 
of the nation to be the impulse toward a really great epic. I 
The martial age and the creative spirit were passed in 
Egypt. In the tale, however, the Nineteenth Dynasty really 
showed great fertility, combined with a spontaneous natur- 
alism, which quite swept away all trace of the artificialities 
of the Middle Kingdom. Already in the Middle Kingdom 
there h^ grown up collections of artless Jolk-tales woven 
often about a historical motive, and such tales^ clqth^ in 
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tlw , pimple Ifmeuage of the people. E igU- 

teenth Dy nasty gain ed sugcient Ijj^lZxejpggiaMfe^ 

While the Eighteenth Dynasty pos- 
sessed such tales as these, yet by far the. larger part .of . our 
surviving, mamisoripts of this class date from the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, an*! later. It is now that we find the .stpry 
of the conflict between the Hyksos king Apophis and Se- 
kenere at Thebes a tale of which the lost conclusion doubt- 
less contained a popular version, of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. The reader will recall its contribution to our 
I scanty knowledge of the Hyksos.* The people now loyed 
' to dwell upon the exploits of Thutmose Ill’s commanders, 
telling of Thutiy and his capture of Joppa by introducing 
his soldiers into the city in panniers loaded -Qh dPhheyp, a 
fal^ whi;^ was perhaps the prototype of Ali Daba and the 
Forty Tiiieves. But the artless charm of the sto^ of |he 
doo^d prince (julte suil^^ such historical tales. An 
^y”son, he is doomed ^y the Hathors at his birth to die 
by a crocodile, a serpent or a dog. Journeying- to Syria, he 
succeeds in climbing a tower in which the king of Naharin 
.had confined his daughter, that he among the young nobles 
of Syria whose strength of arm and steady nerve should 
enable him to swing himself aloft to the young girl’s window 
might lead her away as his wife. But, as the prince had 
not divulged his real identity, having given himself out 
to be the son of an Egyptian officer, the king of Naharin 
refused tp,giye him his daughter and afterward would have 
tU led hJjP* this juncture the young girl saved her 
lover by , aypwing her firm , intentmn of , si aying , her|elf , if 
they sl^ him. The king^ then, relented, and the" p^ 
r^i^yedTEm 1>ride. Having escaped the crocodile and the 
isirilablejhat Jie,t^^^ to his iaith- 

MJSS l>flt Jljfi„i®d 

of the story is wanting. It furnishes the earliest known 
exai t^e of that almost universal motive in which a youth 
pass through some ordeal or competition in order to 

< above, pp. 215-16, 223-24. 
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win a wife ; a motive which later found place in more pre- 
tentious compositions, even Greek drama, as in the tale 
pf (Edipus and the Sphinx, immortalized in Sophocles’ 
tragedy. A pastoral tale of idyllic simplicity r^resents 
two brothers as living together, the elder being married and 
a householder, while the younger dwells with him much 
after the manner of a son. There now befell the youngeis 
brother an adventure later appropriated for the Hebrew 
hero, Joseph. The wife of his elder brother tempted hini 
and he, proving inflexible, the woman, to revenge herseln 
maligned him to her husband. The youth, warned by th4 
cattle of his herd as he drove them to the stable, fled for his 
l i f e, and the tale here merges into a series of half mythical 
incidents not so pleasing as the introductory chapter. TPhe { 
number of such tales must have been legion, and in Greek ■ 
times they furnished all that many Greek writers, or even ' 
the priest Manetho knew of early Egyptian kings. 

While much of such literature is poetic in content and 
spirit, it lacks poetic fom. Such form, however, was not 
5 ^ting, and among the songs of this period are some 
poems which might well find a place among a more preten- 
tious literature. 

There w ere love-songs also, which in a land where imagi- 
natToh was not strong possess qualities of genuine feeling 
which do not fail to appeal to us of the modern world. 
ligious EPems. songs and hymns are now very numerous, 
and some of them display distinct literary character. We 
shall revert to them again in discussing the religion of 
this age. Numerous letters from scribes and officials of the 
time, exercises and practice letters eompo^d by^ pupils of 
tiiie scribal schools, bills, temple records and accounts,— all 
these serve to fill in the detail in a picture of unusual fullness 
and interest. 

By far Jhe larger portion of the surviving literature of the 
time is religiou^ hiS in so far as it is the outgroT^h ql t!he 
^te religion, the impression which it conveys is far from 
gratifying. Since the overthrow of Ikhnaton and the return 
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to the conventions of the past, the state religion had lost 
all vitality, and in the hands of the orthodox priests no 
longer possessed the creative faculty. Yet the religion of 
the time \^:as. making a kind of progress, or at leastlt wm 
fmbving in a certain dirfeetion and that very rapidly. The 
istht'e , always closely connected with religion, was gradually 
f^iifig more and more regarded as chiefly a religious insti- 
‘tutira, designed to exalt and honour the go'^'^rou^ Its 
hea3 the Miaraoli. Among other indications j)f this t en- 
dency the hamea of the temples furnish a significant hint. 
Sancluaries which formerly bore names like “Splendour 
of Splendours,” “Splendid in Monuments,” “Gift of Life,” 
and the like, were now designated “Dwelling of Seti in the 
House of Amon,” or “Dwelling of EamseslnTGe House of 
PtaET^^’T^Ius tendency, already observable in the Middle 
Kingdom, was now universal, and every temple was thus 
designated as the sanctuary of the ruling Pharaoh. That 
which had long been the sacerdotal theory and ideal of the 
state was now beginning to be practically realized: the. 
Empire was to become the domain of the gods and the 
Pharapji ^s to give Jdmaglf up to the duties of a universal 
high-priesthood. The temple endowments, not being sub- 
ject. t 9 ,iaxes^ now played an important economic rolp, and 
we have seen Seti I and Ramses in search of new sources 
of reyepue as the demands of the priesthoods increased. 
The state was being gradually distorted to fulfill one func- 
tion at the expense of all the rest, and its wealth and eco- 
nomic resources were thus being slowly engulfed, until its 
industrial processes should become but incidents in thepaain- 
tenance of the gods. As the wealth and power of Amon in 
particular increased, his High Priest at Thebes became a 
more and more important political factor. We recall that 
he was h0ad of the sacerdotal^organization embracing all 
the priesthoods of the country; hie ttus’cSfitfblled a inost 
influential political faction. Hence if was that the High 
Priest of Amon under Memeptafi"( Ramses TPs son and suc- 
cessor) and posslbl)'^ alread^y under Ramses himself was able 
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t to go further and to install his son as his own successor, 
Ithus firmly entrenching his family at the head of the most 
I powerful hierarchy in Egypit.’ While such a family like a 
royal dynasty might suffer overthrow, the precedent was 
a dangerous one, and it ultimately resulted in the dethrone- 
me nt o f. .the Pharaohs at the hands of the priests. That 
event, however, was still some hundred and fifty years 
distant, and meantime the High Priest employed his power 
and influence with the Pharaoh in enforcing ever fresh 
demands upon his treasury, until before the close of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty Amon had even secured certain gold 
country in Nubia in his own right. It was administered by 
the viceroy of Kush, who therefore assumed the additional 
title ‘ ‘ Governor of the Gold Country of Amon. ’ Thus there 

was gradually arising the sacerdotal state described by 
dliodorus, upon which the Egyptian priests of Greek times 
looked back as upon a golden age. As the inward content 
of the prevailing religion had already long been determined 
by the dhpiin^int priesthood, so now its outward manifes- ' 
tati.ons were being elaborated by them into a vast and inflex- 
ible, ..system, and the pojnilarity of every Pharaoh with the 
priesthood was determined by the degree of his aquiescence 
in its demands. 

Though the state religion was made up of formalities, 
the Pharaohs were not , without their own ethical standards, 
and these were not wholly a matter of appearances. We 
have witnessed tlie.e^fforts of Harmhab to enforce honesty 
in.t hfi dealings-of, the government with its subjects; we have 
noted Thutmose Ill’s respect for truth. In the dedicatory 
record of his mortuary temple at Thebes, Ramses III pro- 
clainis that he did not remove any old tombs to obtain 
the necessary room for the building;* and he also wishes it 
known that he gained his exalted station without depriving 
any ..one else of .his throne. * The barbarous disregard of the 
sancj;ity of the monuments of his ancestors by Ramses II 
however we have already noticed. The things for which these 

» III, 618. * III, 640. * IV, 4. « IV, 188. 
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7 Osin^^Andthon sbalt give to we healthy UI &^Iqm exists 
en c^ and a proiongM rgigji; endiiraiiee to my eve^ rpeojoer, 
sight to my eyes, bearing to my ears, pleasure to my heart 
, ^ijy. And thou shalt give to me to eat until l am satisfied, 
and thou shalt give to me to drink until I am drunk. And 
thou shuit establish my issue as kings forever and ever. 
And thou shalt grant me contentment every day, and thou 
shalt hear my voice in every saying, when I shall tell them 
to thee, and thou shalt give them to me with a loving heart. 
And thou shalt give to me high and plenteous Niles in order 
to supply thy divine offerings and to supply the divine offer- 
ings of all the gods and goddesses of South and North ; in 
order' to preserve alive the divine bulls, in order to pre- 
serve alive the people of all thy lands, their cattle and their 
groves, which thy hand has made. For thou art he who 
has made them all and thou canst not forsake them to carry 
out other designs with them; for that is not right.’'* 

Ahigber type of personal religion was developing among 
the better, class of the people than the sensual materialism 
which this royal prayer displays. A fine hymn to Amon, 
popular at this time, contains many of the old ideas preva- 
lent in the Atqn-faith, while other religious poems show 
tbst.a .perMnal relation is gradually growing up between 
I the worshipper and^ his gpd, so. that .he jees in,.bii8„|pod,the 
i friend and jorqte ctor of mc ” • one says: ‘‘ Amon -Be, 

I love thee and I have enfolded thee in ray heart. ... I 
follow not the care in my heart ^_.^what, Ampn says pros- 
pers* ” * Or again ; ‘ ‘ Amen lend thine ear to him who Stands 
alone in the court of judgment,”® and when the court is won 
by rich bribes Amon becomes the vizier of the poor man.* 
Mi^j[^alsqftes^gg^sm 

for my many sins.”® The proverbial wisdom of the time 
KASSToT the same spirit."" Whereas it' formerly incul- 

* IV, 470. • Birch, Inscr. in the Hicr. Char., pi. XXVI. 

' ‘Ptip. Anaat., II., 8, 8. ‘ Ibid., 0, 5-6. ‘Erman, Handbuch. 
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cated only correct behaviour, it now e:^orts.,^ h§te 
to abhor what the gj)^ jjbhors. Prayer should be thVsifet 
^spirationrof the, heart and to Thoth the wise man prays, 
‘‘0 thou sweet Well for the thirsty in the j^egert! It, is 
closed ujp for him who speaks, but it is open for him wfio 
keej^s silence. When Tie who keeps silence comes, lo„he ^ds 
the Well.”* The poisonous power of the magical literature 
noy everywhere aissemmated by the priests gradually 
stifled these aspirations of the middle class, and these the 
last symptoms of ethical and moral life in the religion of 
E^'pt slowly disappeared. It is at this time that we gain 
our sole glimpse into the religious beliefs of the common 
people. The appropriation of the temples by the state had 
long ago driven them from their ancient shrines. The poor 
man had no place amid such magnificance, nor could he 
offer anything worthy the attention of a god of such splen- 
dour. The old modest cult of the great gods having long 
sipce passed away, the poor man could only resprt t o tli e 
host of minor genii or spirits of mirth and music, the demi- 
..SPdS) who, frequenting this or tliat local region, had interest 
and inclination to assist the humble in their daily cares, apd 
jieed s. Any object whatsoever might become the poor man ’s 
god. A man writing from Thebes commends his friend to 
Amon, Mut and Khonsu, the great divinities of that place, 
but adds also, “to the great gate of Beki, to the eight apes ' 
which are in the forecourt,” and to two trees.* In the 
Theban necropolis Araenhotep 1 and the queen Nefretiri 
have become the favourite local divinities, and a man who 
accidentally thrust his hand into a hole where lay a large 
serpent, without being bitten, immediately erected a tablet 
to tell the tale and express his gratitude to Amenhotep, 
whose power alone had saved him.* Another, had in some 
way transgressed against a goddess who, according to popu- 
lar belief, resided in a hill-top of the same necropolis, and 
when at last the goddess released him from the power of 
the disease with which she was afflicting him, he erected a 

» Pap. Sallter, I, 8, 2 IT. * Erman, Handbucli. ‘ Turin Stela. 
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j similar memorial in her honour. In the same way tho dead 
' might afflict the Hying, and an officer who was tormented 
hy Ms deceased wife wrote to her a letter of remonstrant 
I and placed it in the hand of another dead person that it 
'might be duly delivered to his wife in the hereafter. Be- 
'■ sides the local gods, or demiigods and the ^d tings, the 
foreign goiis of Syria, brought in by the hosts "of Asiatic 
slaves, appear also among those to whom the folk appeal; 
Baal, Kedesh, .^tarfe, Reshep, Anath and Sutekh are not 
uncommon names upon the votive tablets of the time, and 
Sutekh, a form of Set which had wandered into Syria from 
Egypt and had returned with the Hyksos, even became the 
favourite and patron of the royal city of Ramses IT. Animal 
f worship nqw;.al8Q begins to appear both among the people 
' and in oflScial circles. 

The yoimg Pharaoh under whom these momentous transi- 
« tions were slowly taking place was too plastic in dealing 
( with them for us to discover the manner of man he was. 
For his records are almost all of sacerdotal origin, and in 
them all the priestly adulation of the time, with its endless 
reiteration of conventional flattery, prevails so largely, or we 
jmay say often so exclusively that we can discern little indi- 
ividuality through the mass of meaningless verbiage. Hi's 
superb statue in, Turin (Fig. 168) is proven by his surviving 
body to be a faithful portrait, showing us at least, the out- 
ward man as he was. In person he was tall and handsome, 
with features of dreamy and almost effeminate beauty^ in no 
wise suggestive of the manly traits which he certainly pos- 
sessed. For the incident at Kadesh showed hirn upques- 
tionably a man of fine courage with ability to rise to a 
supreme crisis; while the indomitable spirit evident there 
is again exhibited in the tenacity with which he pushed the 
war against the great Hittite empire and carried his con- 
quests, even if not lasting, far into northern Syria. After 
hie nearly fifteen years of campaigning, in which he more 
than redeemed the almost fatal blunder at Kadesh, he yras 
j quite ready to enjoy the well earned peace. He was inordi- 
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nately vain and made far more ostentatious display of his 
wars on his monuments than was ever done by Thutmose 
loved ease and pleasure and gave himself up with- 
out restraint to voluptuous enjoyments. He had an enor- 
mous harem, and as the years passed his children multiplied 
rapidly. He left over a hundred sons and at least halA' 
as many daughters, several of_wbo in he himself ma rrie d.'' 
He thus left a family so numerous that they became a 
Kamessid class of nobles whom we still find over four hun- 
dred years later bearing among their titles the name Ram- 
ses, not as a patronymic, but as the designation of a class 
or rank. Unable, perhaps, to find suitable wives of rank 
and wealth for his army of sons, one of them, as we have 
seen, received the daughter of a Syrian ship-captain. Ram- 
ses took great pride in his enormous family and often 
ordered his sculptors to depict his sons and daughters 
in long rows upon the walls of his temples. The sons, of 
his jputh accompanied him in his wars, and according to 
Diodorus one of them was in command of each of the 
divisions of his army.* His favourite among them was 
Kharawese, whom he made High Priest of Ptah at Memphis. 
But his affection included them all, and his favourite wives 
and daughters appear with noticeable frequency upon his 
monuments. 

As Ramses reached the thirtieth year of his reign he 
celebrated his first jubilee, placing the ceremonies of the 
celebration in ^arge of his favourite son, Khamwese, the 
great magician and High Priest of Ptah, whose memory 
still lived in the folk-tales of Egypt a thousand years later. 
Twenty years more passed, during which Ramses celebrated 
a.j,ubilee every one to three years, instituting no less than 
nine of these feasts, a far larger number than we are able 
to find in the reigns of any of his predecessors.® The 
obelisks erected on these occasions have already claimed 
our notice. With his name perpetuated in vast buildings 
distributed at all points along the Nile from the marshes 

> Diod., I, 47 ; comp. Battle of Kadesh, p. 34. • III, 543-660. 
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of the northern Delta to the fourth cataract, Ramses lived 
p in magnificence even surpassing that of Amenhotep HI. 
fia vas the sunset glnrv of the ve nerable line which he 

''sons*8!^^ 

i^lWaTOn Irom him and Khamwese was no longer there 
to conduct the celebration of the old king’s jubilees. One 
by one they passed away until Jtw^lve wer e go ne, and 
the th^irtseBth was the eldest and heir, to the throne. Yet 
still the old king lived on. He had lost the vitality for 
aggressive rule. The Libyans and the maritime peoples 
allied with them, Lycians, Sardinians and the jEgean races 
whom he had once swept from his coasts or impressed 
into the service of his army now entered the western Delta 
with impunity. .T„ho Libyans pushed fomard,jgr 
extending their settlements almost to the gates of He^nphis 
and crossed the southern apex of the Delta under the very 
shadow of the walls of Heliopolis where the vizier lived. 
Seni le decay rendered him deaf to alarms and complaints 
which would have brought instant retribution upon the 
invaders in the days of his vigourous jmuth. Amid the 
splendours of his magnificent residence in the eastern Delta 
the threatening conditions at its opposite extremity never 
.roused him from the lethargy into which he had fallen. 
jFinally, having ruled for sixty seven years, and being oyer 
fit h e passed aw ay (1225 B. C.) none too 
soon for the redemption of his empire. We are aWe to 
look'into the withered face of the hoary no nogena rian (Fig. 
170), evidently little changed from what he was in those 
last days of splendour in the city of Ramses, and the resem- 
blance to the face of the youth in the noble Turin statue is 
still very mafked. 

Probably f j .a— 

A quarter of a century later began I 
kmg^Fbearing his name. One of them prayed 
tiki he Wight be granted a reig n of sixty sev^n years like 
^t of his great ancestor,* and all of them with varymgjsac- 

»iy,47i. 
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cess imitated ys.^.ory. He had set his stamp upon them j 
all’ for a hundred and fifty years, and it was imjjosMble to J 
be a Pharapii without being a ^mses. Had they possessed 
the aggressive vigour of the great Eamses’ prime this influ- 
ence mlghtTiave been far less unwholesome, but in a time 
when Egypt and entirely lost its expansive force the influ- 
ence of Kamses’ memory served only to foster the sacer- 


dotal tendencies which were now dominant in the state . 

It was thu s the Ramses o f the latter half of his reig n. wEose-ffWoj ii-fs 
i nfluence was most potent, and in a day when Egypt should '' 

have been girding her loins and husbanding her resources 


for a struggle involving her very existence, she was relin- 
quishing her sword to mercenary strangers and lavishing 



'-..ri-HAPTEE- XXIII , 

TittE lilKJLINE OF THE EMPIRE: MEBKRPTAH 

‘ AND RAMSES HI 


i. ’EteK P.yjlS i»ow on <the defojasjye. This was ttte jNBsnlt 
■ k 'e^K§^ isT?^'w^^ As we have seen, 

i^natioin had lost its ^a^na nsivejpower and the impulse 
from the expulsion oJ the H^sos throe 
'’hljii^)Sed^n3'’1®^ . years before was hp longer felt. The 

Ill’s generals were still narrated, 
ai|dl IfAmisbed with legendary wonders they still circulated 
a®ong the people. JBnt.„the spirit which had stirred the\ 
heroes of the first Asiatic popq ues® had now vanii^ed. / 
"‘W^le, this was the condition within, without 3II wasliu r- 
btti enoe and unre st. The restless maritime p'eoples of the 
hortlmriilediterranean, cree^g along the coasts! sought 
plimaer ojt places for permanent settlement, and together 
With the Libyan s on the one hmad and the peoples of jrempter 
!i^ia Mihor on the other, Ih^ broke in wave on wave upon 
iJSelwderS' of the Pharaofi ’s enmiie. Egypt was inevitably 

J to i .m.ciihiii iiT"-x'‘"i-i~"'^-<iiiiiiiiitwiUiji m * 

t hrofwm: on the de fensiv e. h ei;. .day of conquest and aggres- 


jlg 5 yBagj;i 8 |gj^ andiQM« 4 m 4 m 4 years ^ senons effort 
to ex^d her borders was made. For the next sixty yiwrs 
death of Bams^'lTwe shall be able to watch the 
of the Pharaohs merely to preser ve th^ empire, 
whh^ ;|t hnd beep the ambition of their gr<»t anc esto rs 
rathiOii; to At this crisis in the affairs of ^ nation, 

been under the rulo of an aged man for twenty 
needed ^ie yij^rous hand of a yp^jang and 
th^ eafent^ wa.& su ccaBde^ hr 


n#tai 


.might', 'have /bami_^e|:p^ 


fed Jte mses was succeeded by 
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i mmediate ly done to check the bold incureiions bi the liby- 
ana ana their mantime aJliea on the weak^ !Eihe.;:flieath of 
Bamsea w as not followed by any distnrtohi^ hi 
dominion s in so far as we can see/ 


in Syria was as far north as the upper Oront^s jall^, in- 
clnding a t least part of the Amprite countiy in whiph Mer- 
neg teh h^ a royal cij^ bearing bis name, probably inherited 
from^rTathef aiid renamed. With the Hittite 
be enioypd pudiattirb^ed peace, doubtless under the terms 
of the old treaty, negotiated by his father forty six years 


before. Indeed Memeptah sent shiploads of grain to Jtho 
Hittites to relieve them in time of famine; but he must have 
been fully paid for the shipment, although one rhight infer 
from his reference to it that it was a work of philanthropy.* 
By the end of his second year, however, he had reason to 
rue the good will shown his father’s ancient enemy. It will 
be remembered that among the allies of the Hittites at the 
battle of Kadesh there were already maritime peoples like 
the Lycians and Dardanians. In some way Merneptah 
must have discovered that the Hittites were now involved 
in' the incursions of these peoples in the western. Delta in 
alliance with the Libyans. Perhaps for the sake o|^urth,er 
conquest in Syria, they had given the Libyans nod theii* 
allies at least moral support and actively stirred rebellion 
^mong the Pharaoh’s Asiatic cities. However this may; be, 
jthe year three (about 1223 B. C.) found widespread reyplt 
a|B'ainsrhina,,,|n. Asia; Askalon at the very gates of Egypt, 
the powerful city of Gezer at the lower end of the valley of 
Ajalpn, leading up from the sea-plain to Jernsaleni; jQB;;. 
noaii one of the Lebanon Tripolis given by Th trifa pse;;!!! 
yA ^op ihro ^TO sixty years before, t^gijg^^S ; 

all western Syria-Palestme as far 

coStelled JyJhf, Pfepraoh; .all ,the„se,,rq^.4l^|Pat. te 0 r ' 

Egyptian overlord- We have nothing but a song of tri'- 
umph to tell us of the ensmng yrar; but it is evident that 
Me| 3 } 0 ^tiih^BP^ Asia ih 7 «ar, and in 
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f spite of iis adraijped jears carried the campaign to a suc- 
I cessfaii issue. It is probable, indeed, that even the Hiitites 
<^d not escape bis wrath, though we cannot suppose that 
the aged Merneptah could have done more than plunder a 
border town or two. The revolting cities were^jgvgEely 
^punished and all Palestine was again humiliated and 
ibrdiighf completely under the yoke. Among the fevolters 
who suffered were some of the tribes of Israel who had 
now secured a footing in Palestine, as we saw at the close 
of the Eighteenth and opening of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
They were sufficiently amalgamated to be referred to as 
“Israel,” and they liere make their first appearance in 
history as a people. Gezer must have cost Merneptah some 
tipuble and perhaps withstood a siege ; in any case he there- 
after styled himself in his titulary “Binder of Gezer,’” 
as if its subjugation were a notable achievement. Such a 
siege would explain why Merneptah was unable to move 
against the invaders of the western Delta until his fifth 
year, as the investment of such a stronghold as Gezer 
might have occupied him another year. When he returned 
the Egyptian domains in Asia had been saved, but it is 
not probable that he had advanced the inherited frontier. 

I Meantime the situation in the west was serious in the 
extreme; the hordes of Tehenu-Libyans were pushing fur- 
ther into the Delta from their settlements along the northern 
coast of Africa west of Egypt. It is possible that some of 
Jliei^r edyance’ seU^ reached the canal of Heli- 

opolis.'* Little is known of the Libyans at this time. Im- 
mediately upon the Egyptian border seems to hav^^ been 
the jtencitory of the Tehenu ; further west came the tribes 
known to the Egyptians as Lebu or Rebu, tlm Libyans of 
the Greeks, by which name also the Egyptians desi^ated 
tH^ western peoples as a whole. On the extreme west, and 
extending far into then unknown regions, lived the lillgsh- 
wph, or Maxyes, of Herodotus. They were all doubtless 
tpe ancestors of the Berber tribes of North Africa, They i 
» in, 606 . 
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I were far from being totally uncivilized barbarians, but 
.:,were skilled in wax*, well armed and capable of serious en- 
Herprises against the Pharaoh. Just at this time, they we^re 
japRliX consolidating, and under good leadership gave 
pjpmise of becoming an aggressive and formidable state, 
with its frontier not ten days’ march from the Pharaoh’s 
residence in the eastern Delta. The whole western Delta ' 
was strongly tinctured with Libyan blood and"L!ByAirTffih | 
ifies were now constantly crossing the Western' border of | 
the Delta as far as the “gi'ejit river” as the western or ' 
Canopic motitTi of the Nile was called. Others had pene- 
tialed to the two northern oases which lie southwest of the 
Eaymn. “They spend their time going about the land 
lighting to fill their bodies daily,” says Merneptah’s record, 
“they come to the land of Egypt to seek the necessities ^of 
their mouths.”* Emboldened by their long immunity, the 
l4byans .’assm^^ an organized offensive, and what had 
been but a scattered immigration now became a compact 
invasion. Meryey, king of the Libyans, forced the Tehenu 
to..4Qin him and, supported by roving bands of maritime 
adventurers from the coast, he invaded Egypt. He brought 
his wife and his children with him,® as did also his allies® 
*and the movement was clearly an immigration as well as 
|aja„jBMsion. The allies were the now familiar Sherden 
or Sar dinians; the Shekelesh, possibly the Sikeli natives 
of,., early Sicily; Ekwesh, perhaps Achacans, the Lyeians, 
who had preyed on Egypt since the days of Araenhotep III ; 
and the Teresh, doubtless the Tyrsenians or Etruscans.* 
lit is with these wandering marauders that the peoples of 
I Europe emerge for the first time upon the arena of history, 
although we have seen them in their material documents 
.since the Middle Kingdom. This crossing to Africa by the 
i northern Mediterranean peoples is but one of the many such 
j! ventures”wKlch in preliustoric ages brought over the white 
1' race whom we know as Libyans. Judging from the num- 
I hers who were afterward slain or captured, the Libyan king 

> 111,580, ‘111, 579. ‘111, 595. IH, 579. 
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I must have commanded at least some twenty thousand men 

or more, 

Memepta b, at last ar'onsed to the altuatipn, was fprt^y- 
iag Heliopolis a nd Mem^is, when news of the danger 
reached "him late in March of his fifth year. Instantly 
snmmoning his ofiicials, he ordered iihem to muster the 
troops and have the army ready to move in fourteen days. * 
The aged king had a reassuring dream, in which Ptah 
appeared in gigantic stature beside him and extended him 
a sword, telling him to banish all fear.* By the middle 
of April the Egyptian force was in the western Delta, and 
on the evening of the same day came within striking dis- 
tance of the enemy.* Near a place called Perire, the loca- 
tion of which, although not exactly certain, is to be placed 
somewhere on the main road leading westward out of the 
Delta into the Libyan country a few miles in from the fron- 
tier fort and station guarding the road at the point where 
it entered the Delta. In the vicinity of Perire,* among the 
opulent vineyards of the region there was a chateau of 
the Pharaoh and thence eastward extended the broad pros- 
pect of nodding grainfields where the rich Delta harvest was 
now fast ripening for the sickle. Upon such a prospect of 
smiling plenty the barbarian host looked down as they 
pushed past the western frontier forts. By the Pharaoh’s 
Perire chateau, on the morning of April fifteenth, battle 
was joined. The contest lasted six hours when the Egyptian 
archers drove the allies from the field with immense loss. 
As is customary in modem times at this point in a battle, 
Merneptah now immediately threw in his horse in p^rsiodt 
of the flying enemy, who were harried and decimated till 
they reached the “Mount of the Homs of the Earth,” as 
the Egyptians called the edge of the plateau on the west of 
the Delta into which they escaped.* Bang Meryey had fled 
from the field as soon as he saw the action going against 
him: He made good his escape, but all his household fur- 

'111,576. *111, 681. *111,682. 
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niture and his family fell into the hands of the Egyptians.' 
The energetic pursuit resulted in a great slaughter and 
No less than nine thousand of the in- 
yajjgrs JPell, of whom at least one third were among the 
maritime allies of the Libyans; while probably as many 
more were taken prisoner. Among the dead were six sons 
of the Libyan king.* The booty was enormous; some nine 
thousand copper swords and of weapons of all sorts and 
similar equipment no less than over one hundred and twenty 
thousand pieces. Besides these there were the fine weapons , 
and vessels in precious metal taken from the camp of the , 
Libyan king’s household and chiefs, comprising over three 
thousand pieces.* When the camp had been thoroughly 
looted its leathern tents were fired and the whole went up 
in smoke and flame.^ 

The army then returned in triumph to the royal residence f 
in the eastern Delta bearing laden upon asses the hands and 
other trophies cut from the bodies of the slain.* The booty 
and the trophies were brought beneath the palace balcony, 
where the king inspected them and showed himself to the 
rejoicing multitude.* He then assembled the nobles in the 
great hall of the palace where he harangued them. AVhat 
was more important, there now came to him a letter from 
the commandant of one of the fortresses on the frontier of 
the western Delta, stating that the Libyan king had escaped 
past the Egyptian cordon in the darkness of the night ; and, 
adding infomation to the effect that the Libyans had repu- 
diated and dethroned their discomfited king and chosen' 
another in his place who was hostile to him and would fight 
him.^ It was evident therefore that the aggressive party 
in Libya had fallen and that no further trouble from that 
quarter need be apprehended during the reign of Memeptah 
at least. 

In the rejoicing of the people which followed this great ^ 
deliverance, there is a note not only of exuberant triumph ] 

> III, 584. * III, 588. • HI. 589. ‘ HI, 589, «10. 
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bat also of interne relief. The constant plandering at the 
I bands iff Libyan hordes, which the people of the western 
I Delta had endured for nearly a genei’ation was now ended. 

' Not only was a great national danger averted, but an intol- 
erable situation was relieved. Little wonder that the people 
sang: “Gr eat joy has come in Egypt, rejoicing comes forth 
from, the towns of Toraeri [Egypt]. They talk of the vic- 
tories which. Mei*neptah has achieved among the Tehenu: 
‘How amiable is he, the victorious ruler! How magnified 
.is, the king among the gods! How fortunate is he, the com- 
manding lord I Sit happily down and talk or walk far out 
. upon the way for there is no fear in the heart of the people. 
The. strongholds are left to themselves, the wells are opened 
....again. The messengers skirt the battlements of the walls, 
shaded from the sun, until their watchmen wake. The sol- 
diers lie sleeping and the border-scouts are in the field [or 
not] as they desire. The herds of the field are left as 
cattle sent forth without herdman, crossing at will the full- 
ness of the stream. There is no uplifting of a shout in the 
night: “Stop! Behold one comes, one comes with the speech 
of strangers !“ One comes and goes with singing, and there 
is no lamentation of mourning people. The towns are settled | 
a|B;ain anew ; and as for one that ploweth his harvest, he shall ; 
.eiinlit jghasjta ; ' 

lined to be her protector, even the king Merneptah.’ ” 

/ The kings are overthrown, saying, “Salami” 

Not one holds up his head among the nine nations of the bow. 
Wasted is Tehenu, 

The Hittite Land is pacified, 

Plundered is the Canaan, with every evil. 

Carried off is Askalon, 

Seized upon is Gezer, 

Yenoam is made as a thing not existing. 

Israel is desolated, her seed is not, 

Palest ine has become a [defenseless! widow for Egyp t. 

( M^ltlnnds are united, they are pacified ; 

' “ turbulent is ^ 

‘iiii, 810-017. 
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It is this concluding song, reverting also to Memeptah’s 
triumphs in Asia, which tells us nearly all that we know of 
his Asiatic war. It is a kind of summary of all his victories, 
and forms a fitting conclusion of the rejoicing of the people. 

Thus the sturdy old Pharaoh, although bowed down with 
years, had repelled from his empire the first assault, pre- 
monitory of the coming storm. He reigned at least five 
years longer, apparently enjoying profound peace in the 
north. He strengthened his Asiatic frontier with a fortress 
bearing his name,* and in the south he quelled a rebellion 
in Nubia. The commonly accepted statement that toward \ 
the end of his reign a Syrian at court gained control of 
Merneptah and became regent is entirely without founda- 
tion and due to misunderstanding of the titles of Ben-’O^en, 
the Syrian marshal of his court, to whom we have already 
referred.* The long reign of Ramses II, with its prodi- 
gality in buildings, left Merneptah little means to gratify 
his own desires in this respect. Moreover, his days were 
numbered and there was not time to hew from the quarries 
and transport the materials for such a temple as it had now 
become customary for each Pharaoh to erect at Thebes for 
his own mortuary service. Under these circumstances, Mer- 
rfeptah had no hesitation in resorting to the most brutal 
destruction of the monuments of his ancestors. To obtain 
materials for his mortuary temple he made a quarry of the 
noble sanctuary of Amenhotep III on the western plain, 
ruthlessly tore down its walls and split up its superb statues 
to serve as blocks in his own building. Among other things 
thus appropriated was a magnificent black granite stela 
over ten feet high (Fig. 171) containing a record of Amen- 
hotep Ill’s buildings.* Merneptah erected it in his n^ 
building with face to the wall, and his scribes cut upon &e 
back a hymn of victory ‘ over the Libyans, of which we have 
quoted the conclusion above. It has become notable because 
it contains the earliest known reference to Israel.® Mer- 

> Pap. Anagt, VT, pi. 4, 1. 13-pl. 5, 1. 5. * III, p. 259, note a. 
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neptali's desecration of tlio great works of the earlier Phar- 
aohs did not even spare those of his own father who, it 
will be remembered, had set him a notorious example in this 
respect. Bamses had the audacity, after a life time of such 
vandalism, to record in his Abydos temple a long appeal to 
his descendants to respect his foundations and his monu- 
ments,' but not even his own son showed them the respect 
which he craved. We find Merneptah’s name constantly 
on the monuments of his father. 

f After a reign of at least ten years Merneptah passed away 
i(1215 B. C.) and was buried at Thebes in the valley with 
his ancestors. His body has recently be en found there, 
quite discomfiting' the adherents of the theory that, as the 
ujldftnbted Pharaoh of the Hebrew exodus, he must have 
beep frowned in the Red Sea! However much we may 
despise him for his desecration and shameful destruction 
of the greatest works of his ancestors, it must be admitted 
at the same time that at an advanced age, when such respon- 
sibility must have sat heavily, he manfully met a grave 
crisis in the history of his country, which might have thrown 
it into the hands of a foreign dynasty. 

The laxity which had accompanied the long continued rule 
of two old men gave ample opportunity for intrigue, con- 
spiracy and the machinations of rival factions. The death 
of Merneptah was the beginning of a conflict for the throne 
which lasted for many years. Two pretenders were at 
fimt successful: Araenraeses and Merneptah-Siptah.* The 
former was but ah ephemeral usurper, who through some 
collateral line of the royal house perhaps possessed- a dis- 
tant claim to the throne. He was hostile to the memory of 
Merneptah, while his successor, Merneptah-Siptah, who 
quickly supplanted him, took possession of his monuments 
in turn and destroyed his tomb in the western valley of 
Thebes. We shall now find that Nubia was a fruitful source 
of.hostility to the royal house. As did the Roman provinces ^ 
in the days of that empire, Nubia offered a field, at a safe i 

‘Jn, 48«. * III, 641. 
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distance from the seat of power, where a sentiipent agsiiist ^ 
the ruling house and ia .favour .pf some p reten der rnightl 
be secretly encouraged without danger of detection. It was / 
perhaps in Nubia that Siptah gained the ascendancy. How- 
ever this may be, we find him in his first year installing his 
viceroy there in person, and sending one of his adherents 
about distributing rewards there.' By such methods and by 
marrying Tewosret, probably a princess of the old Pharaonic 
line, he succeeded in maintaining himself for at least six 
years, during which the tribute from Nubia seems to have 
been regularly delivered,® and the customary intercourse 
with the Syrian provinces maintained.® The viceroy whom i 
he appointed in Nubia was one Seti, who was now also, as \ 
we have before observed, “governor of the gold country of ' 
Amon.”^ This brought him into intimate relations with 
the powerful priesthood of Amon at Thebes, and it is not 
impossible that he improved the opportunity of this inter- 
course and of his influential position to do what Siptah had 
himself done in Nubia. In Jiny case, as Siptah now disap- 
pears a Seti succeeds him as the second of that name. He 
was later regarded as the sole legitimate king of the. three 
wTio followed Memeptah. He seems to have ruled with 
some success, for he built a small temple at Kamak and 
another at Eshmunen-Hermopolis. He took possession of 
the tomb of Siptah and his queen, Tewosret, although he 
was afterward able to excavate one of his own. But his 
lease of power was brief; the long uncurbed nobility, the 
J^sts of mercenaries in the armies, the powerful priest- 
j^od s. the numerous foreigners in positions of rank at court, 
ambitious pretenders and their adherents,— all these aggres- 
sive and conflicting influences demanded for their control a 
slrpng hand and unusual qualities of statesmanship in the 
ruler. These qualities Seti II did not possess, and he fell 
a victim to conditions which would have mastered many a 
stronger man than he, 

"With the disappearance of Seti II those who had over- 

' III, 043-4. * III, 644. * HI, 651. * III, 640. 
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I thrown him were unable to gain the coveted power of which 
they had deprived him. Complete anarchy ensued. The 
■wh,Qls».fiQIffitiX, fell into the hands of the Ipcal no bl es, cEIefs 
and rulers of towns, and the condition of the common people 
under such misrule was such as only the orient ever expe- 
,rienees. “Every man was thrown out of his right; they 
^ad no chief [literally,' "*'chief mouth’] for many y ears 
formerly until other times. The land of Egypt was in the 
Itands of nobles and rulers of towns ; one slew liis neighbour, 
great and small.’’* How long the period of “many years” 
may have been we cannot now determine, but the nation 
must have been well on toward dissolution into the petty 
kingdoms and principalities out of which it was consolidated 
at the dawn of history. Then came famine, with all the 
misery which the Arab historians later depict in their annals 
of similar periods under the Mamluke sultans in Egypt. 
Indeed the record of this period- left us by Eamses III in the 
gr eat Papyr us Harris. ^ in spite of its brevity, reads like a 
chapter ~E‘om the rule of some Mamluke sultan of the 
fourteenth century. Profiting by the helplessness of the 
people and the preoccupation of the native rulers, one of 
I thos(r Syrians who had held an official position at the court 
! seized the crown, or at least the power, and ruled in tyranny 
ajj,^ violence. “ He set the wh ole land tributary „befQrp, hW^ 
^together; he united his companions and plundered their pQS- 
^sessions. They' maide the gods like men and no offerings 
were present^ in the temples.”® Property rights were 
"therefore no longer respected and even the revenues of the 
temples were diverted. 

t As might have been expected the Libyans were not long in 
I perceiving the helplessness of Egyptr Inom^atipn across 
the western frontier of the Delta began, again ; plundering 
^ bands wandered among the towns from the vicinity of Mem- 
phis to the Mediterranean, or took possession of the fields 
and settled on both shores of the Canopic branch.* At this 
juncture, about 3^00 B. C., there arose one Setnakht, a strong 
‘IV, 898. tibid. Ubid, *iv, 40, ii. 20 - 82 ; 405. 
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olg lme of Seti I and Banises II; and although the land was 
heset jj^th foes within and without, h e po ss esse d the g ^pl i- 
ties_fl£.,firgjanization and the statesmanship first to make 
good*his claims against the innumerable local aspirants to 
the crown; and having subdued these, to restore order and 
reorganize the almost vanished state of the old Pharaohs. 
His great task was accomplished with brilliant success, but 
all that we know of it is contained in the brief words left 
us by his son, Ramses III, who says of him: “But when 
the gods inclined themselves to peace, to set the land in its 
right according to its accustomed manner, they established 
their son, who came forth from their limbs to be ruler of 
every land, upon their great throne, even king Setnakht. 
... He set in order the entire land, which had been rebel- 
Uious; he slew the rebels who were in the land of Egypt; 
pe cleansed, the, , great throne of Egypt. . . . Every man 
fknew his brother, who had been walled in [obliged to live 
Ibehind protecting walls]. He established the temples in 
I possession of the divine olTerings to offer to the gods accord- 
ing to their customary stipulations.”’ It will be seen that 
the Syrian usurper had alienated the priesthoods by vio- 
lating their endowments, and that Setnakht took advantage 
of this fact and made head against him by conciliating these 
the wealthiest and most powerful communities in Egypt. 

We shall readily understand that Setnakht ’s arduous 
achievement left him little time for monuments which might 
have perpetuated his memory. Indeed, he could not even 
find opportunity to excavate for himself a tomb at Thebes; 
but seized that of Siptah and his queen, Tewosret, which 
had already been appropriated, but eventually not used by 
Seti II. His reign must have been brief, for his highest 
date is his first year, scratched on the back pf„,a,,leftt of 
papy rus by a scribe in trying his pen. Before he died 
(il98 lB. he named as his successor his son, Ra mses , 
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th e third of the name, who had already been of asaistan ee 
to hi m in fE T ip ove rnment. 

With the Eamessid line, now headed by Ramses III, 
J^nfithp begins a new dynasty, the Twentieth, although the 
old line was evidently already interrupted after Merneptah, 
and as we have said, probably resumed again in the person 
of Setnakht. Ramses III inherited a situation ^precisely 
li ke t hat which ^onfronma^erneptal^at his accession ; but 
i being a young and vigourous man, he was better able suc- 
, cessfully to cope with it. He immediately perfected the 
/ (organization for military service, dividing all the people 
into classes successively liable for such service. A large 
pr(jportion of the standing aiTOy, .not exactly determinable, 
-consisted of Sherden mercenaries, as Tif Rarns'es’TI’s day, 
while a contingent of the HeHek, a Libyan tribe, was also 
in the ranks.’ These jmercenariesj)f course served as long 
as they were eligible. Since the native contingent was con- 
stantly shifting, as class after class passed through the army, 
►the Pharaoh came more and more to dei>end upon the 
mnercenaries as the permanent element in his army. The 
\ affairs of the newly organized government gave Rainses no 
I (Opportunity to deal with the chronm situation in the western 
I ij^f^mfinie was rudely awakened to the necessity , for 
' ^ction, as Merneptah had been. But more serious develop- 
Iments Sad taken place since the latter’s Libyan war. The 
restless and turbulent peoples of the northern Mediterranean, 

\ whom the Egyptians designated the “peoples of.thp soa,’' 

I were showing themselves in ever increasing numbers in the 
I south. Among these, two in particular whom we have not 
met Ifefore, the Thekel and the Peleset, better known as the 
Philisti nes (Fig. 172) of Il pbrow history, were .proipiinently 
. aggr essive.^ The ^leset were one of the early tribes of 
Crete, and the Thejlsgij^ay have been another branch of the 
pre-Greek Sikeli or Sicilians. Accompanied by contingents 
of Denyen*^(i)anaoi), Sherden, Weshesh and Shekelesh, the 
first two peoples mentioned had begun an eastward and south- 

‘IV, 402. ’IV, 44. 
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ward movement, doubtless impelled by pressure of other 
peoples advancing in their rear. Knowing nothing of their 
lai^uage or institutions, and having only a series of Egyp- 
tian reliefs, which depict these men, their costumes, weapons, 
ships and utensils, it is useless for us to speculate as to their 
racial affinities ; but their immigration evidently is one of the 
earliest instances of that slow but resistless southern shift, 
which, first observable here, is traceable far down in Euro- 
pean history. Moving gradually southward in Syria, some 
of these immigrant's had now advanced perhaps as far as tlie 
upper waters of the Orontes and the kingdom of Amor 
while the more venturesome of their ships were coasting 
along the Delta and stealing into the mouths of the river on 
plundering expeditions.® They readily fell in with the plans 
of the Libyan leaders to invade and jdunder the rich and 
fertile Delta. Meryey, the Libyan king, deposed after his 
i defeat by Merneptah, had been followed by one, Wermer, 
who in his tiiriTwas succeeded by a king Themer, the leader 
of the present invasion of Egypt. By land and water they 
advanced into the western Delta where Ramses III promptly 
MUfet them apd gave them battle near a town called “User- 
mare-Meriamon [Ramses IIIJ is Chastiser of Temeh”® 
1 [Libya]. Their ships were destroyed or captured and their 
1 army beaten back with enormous loss. Over twelve thousand 
jfive hundred Were slain upon the field and at least a thou- 
'sand captives were taken. Of the killed a large proportion 
were from the ranks of the jea-royers.^ There was the 
usual triumph at the r^al residence, when the king viewed 
the captives and the tropEiSS'Trom the balcony of the palace, 
while his nobles rejoiced below.® Amon, who had granted 
the great victory, did not fail to receive his accustomed 
sacrifice of living victims,® and all Egypt rejoiced in re- 
j stored security, such that, as Ramses boasted, a woman 
mipti walk abroad as far as she wished with her veil raised 
without fear of molestation.*^ T o str engthen his frontier 

‘IV, 39. »IV, 44. nv, 62 . «IV, 
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a efaiast t he Libyans Ramses npw built a town and. String- 
hold, named after himself, upon the western road whore, Jt 
left tte Delfa a^^ westward into the desert plateau. 
It was upon an elevated point known as the “Mount of .the 
H^s of the Earth, ’ ’ already mentioned by Merneptah in his 
war-records.* 

5 'Meanwhile the rising tide from the north was threatening 
' gradu^l^y to overwhelm the Egyptian Empire; we have seen 
its outermost waves breaking on the shores of the Delta. 

! The advanced galleys and the land forces of the northern 
, maritime peoples which supported the Libyans against 
' Ramses III in the year five were but the premonitory skir- 
mish line of a far more serious advance, to which we have 
already adverted. It was now in full motion southward 
through Syria. Its hosts were approaching both by land, 
with their families in curious, heavy, two-wheeled ox-carts, 
and by sea in a numerous fleet that skirted the Syrian coast. 
Well armed and skilled in warfare as the invaders were, 
the Syrian city-states were unable to withstand their onset. 
.They overran all the Hittite country of northern Syria as 
fas as Carcheraish on tha Euphrates, past Arvad on the 
Phcenician coast, and up the Orontes valley to the kingdom 
df Amor, which they devastated. The Syrian dominions^ 
i)Jt,tho.-Hittites must have been lost and the Hittite power inj 
SjJCiu .completely broken. The fleet visited Alasa, or Cyprus ; 
andnowhere was an effective resistance offered them. “ They 
'• came with fire, prepared before them, forward to Egypt. \ 
’Thiriiam support w^ Tll|kel, Shekelesh, I^^en j 

fand AY^she sh. These lands were united and they laid their j 
j hands upon the land as far as the circle of the earth.”* 1 
f ‘The cquntrieSj which came from their isles in the midst of 
the ^e a. t^y^advanced to Egypt, their hearts relying upon 
their arms.”* In Ampr they established a central camp and) 
apparently halted for a time.'^ 

UV, 102, 107; HI. 588, COO. 
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I nX t)ur0V iiSi&self with great energy into the 

IplvpsrMltiom for repetUing the attack. He fortified his 
Syrian frontier and rapidly gathered a fleet, which he dis- 
tributed in the northern harbours.^ From his palace bal- 
cony he personally superintended the equipment of the 
infantry and when all was in readiness he set out for 
Syria to load the campaign himself. Where the land-battle 
took place we are unable to determine, but as thq^ North- 
erners had advanced to Amor, it was at most not further 
nojth than that region. We le arn nothing from Bamses 
Ill’s records concerning it beyond vagne and general state- 
ments of the defeat of the enemy, although in his reliefs 
we see his Sherden mercenaries breaking through the scat- 
tered lines of the enemy and plundering their ox-carts, bear- 
ing the women and children and the belongings of the North- 
erners. As there were Sherden among the invaders, Bamses 
Ill’s mercenaries were tlius called upon to fight their own 
countrymen. Bamses was also able to reach t h e scene o f 
t he naval battle . probablv_ii^ one of t he northern harbours 
o n the co ast of Phoenicia, early enough to participate in the 
action from tlic 'neighbouring shore. He had manned his 
fleet with masses of the dreaded Egyptian archers, whose fire 

( was so effective that the ranks of the heavy armed North- 
erners were completely decimated before they could ap- 
proach within boarding distance. This fire was augmented 
and rendered still more effective by bodies of Egyptian 
archers whom Bamses stationed along the shore, he himself 
personally drawing his bow against the hostile fleet. As 
the Egyptians then advanced to board, the enemy’s ships 
were thrown into confusion (Fig. 173). **P a p s ize<l ,^d 
I)eri8hing in their places, their hearts are taken, their souls 
fly aWay, and their weapons are cast out upon the sea. 

, His arrows pierce whomsoever he will among them, and he 
, who is hit falls into the water.”* “They were dragged, 
ovCrtnmed and laid low upon the beach; slain and made 
heaps from stem to bow of their galleys, while all their 
•rv, «. t IV, 70-71. »IV, 78. 
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things were cast upon the waters, for a remfOnbnUKXf 0f 
Egypt.”* Those who escaped the fleet and swam ashord, 
were captured by the waiting Egyptians on the beach. Jfi 
t hese two engyementsihe Pha raoh struck his form idaMo 
enemy so decisive a blow that his suzerainty, at least as fir 
n orth a s Amor, could not be questioned by the invade^. 
They continued to arrive in Syria, but proses Ln*s double 
vi ctory mad e these new settlers and their now settlements 
vassals of Egypt, paying tribute into the treasury of~the 
Pharaoh. The Egyptian Empire m Asia had again boon^ 
saved and Ramses returned to his Delta lesidence to enjoy? 
a well earned triumph. 

He was now given a short respite, during which he seems 
not to have relaxed his vigilance in the least. This was 
well, for another migration of the peoples in the far west 
caused an overflow which again threatened the Delta. The 
Meshwesh. a tribe living behind the Libyans, that is, on the 
west of them, were the cause of the trouble. The Libyans 
had undoubtedly received a chastisement in the fifth jear 
of Ramses HI such that they had no immediate desiie to 
repeat their attempt upon the Delta; but the Meshwesh 
Hixadad=^he Libyan country and laid it waste,* thus forcing 
the unfortunate Libyans into an alliance against Egypt.’ 
Other tribes were involved, but the leader of the move- 
ment was Meshesher, son of Keper, king of the Mesh- 
wesh, whose firm purpose was to migrate and settle in the 
Delta. “The hostile foe had taken counsel again to spend 
their lives in the confines of Egypt, that they might take 
the hjlls and plains as their own districts.’” “ *We will 
settle in Egypt, so sfiake they with one accord, and they 
continuously entered the boundaries of Egypt.’ ”* By the 
twelfth month in Ramses’ eleventh year they had begun 
^he invasion, entering along the western road as in the 
time of ^erinepte h and investing the f ortress of H atsh o, 
some eleven miles from the edge of the desert plateau, near 
the canal called “The Water of Re.” k^mses attacke d 
UV, e«. *tv. 87. *IV, 80 , S5 *IV, 96. »IV, S«. 
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them tinder walls of HatsJio. from the ramparts of 
which th e Egyptian garrison- ponred a destructive ar cher y 
firo. ijuto. the ran^ of the Meshwesh, already discomfited 
by the Pharaoh’s onset. The invaders were thus thrown 
into a tumultuous rout and received the fire of another 
neighbouring stronghold as they fled.' Bamses pressed 
the pursuit for eleven miles along the western road to the 
margin of the plateau, thus fairly driving the invaders out 
of the country.’* He halted at the fortified town and station, i 
“Town [or House] of Hsermar e-Meriamon [Ramses III],” I 
which, it will be remember^ he had founded upon somejl 
high point at the edge of the plateau, the “Mount of the 
Horns of the Earth.” Meshesiier, the chief of the Mesh- 
wesh, was slain and his father Koper was captured,* two 
thousand one hundred and seventy five of their followers 
fell, while two thousand and fifty two, of i whom over a 
fourth were females, were taken captive.' Ramses tells 
of the disposition which he made of these captives: “I 
^settled their leaders in strongholds in my name; I gave 
|to them captains of archers and chief men of the tribes, 
Ibranded and made into slaves, impressed with my name; 
ftheir wives and their children likewise.”® Nearly a thou- 
^sand of the Meshwesh were assigned to the care of a temple- 
Ijherd called “Ramses Til is the Conqueror of the Meshwesh 
Hat the "Waters of Re.”® Similarly he established in cele- 
bration of his victory an annual feast which he called in his 
temple calendar, “Slaying of the Meshwesh”;^ and he 
assumed in his elaborate titulary after his name the epithets, 

I “Protector of Egypt, Cuardian of the Countries, Conqueror 
fof the Meshwesh, Spoiler of the Land of Teineh.”* The^ 
western tribes had t hus be en hurled back from the borders 
of the Delta for the third successive time, and Ramses bad 
no occasion to app rehend any further aggressions Jrom, that 
quarter. The ex p-ansiys pow er- of _ the Libyan peoples, 

>1V, 102, 107. *IV, 102. 
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although by no means exhausted, now no longer appeared 
in united national action, but as they had done from pre- 
historic times they continued to sift gradually into the Delta 
in scattered and desultory migration, not regarded by the 
Pharaoh as a source of danger. 

The commotion among the northern maritime peoples* 
although cheeked by Ramses ITI upon his Syrian frontier! 
had evidently greatly disturbed the vassals of Egypt there. 
Whether as of old in the days of Ilittite aggression the 
king of Amor had made coniTnon cause with the invader we 
cannot now discern; but following closely upon the last 
Libyan campaign, Ramses found it necessary to appear 
in Amor with his army. The limits and the course of the 
campaign are but obscurely hinted at in the meagre records 
now surviving,'* He stormed at least five strong cities, one j 
of which was [n Amor; another de])icted in Ramses’ reliefs [ 
as surrounded by water was perhaps Kadesh ; a third, rising 1 
upon a hill, cannot be identified ; and both of the remaining | 
two, one of which was called Ercth,* were defended by Hit- ’ 
tites. He probably did not penetrate far into the Ilittite ter- 
ritory, although its cities were rapidly falling away from the 
Hittite king and much weakened by the attacks of the sea- 
peoples. It was the last hostile passage between the Pharaoh 
and the Hiitites ; both empires were swiftly declining to their 
fhTI,“ and in the annals of Egypt we never again hear of the 
riittites in Syria. Ramses places in his lists* of conquered 
regions the cities of northern Syria to the Euphrates, includ- 
ing all that the Empire had ever ruled in its greatest days. 
These lists, however, are largely copied from those of his 
great predecessors, and we can place no confidence in them. 
He now organized the Asiatic possessions of Egypt as stably 
as possible, the boundary very evidently not being any fur- 
ther north than that of Merneptah, that is, just including 
the Amorite kingdom on the upper Orontes. To^jensure the 
stability which he desired he built new fortresses wherever 

>IV, 115-135. *IV, 120. *iv, 131, 136. 
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I necessary itf Sjl^ria and Palestine i’ somewhere in Syria he 
I also erected a temple of Aijipn, containing a great image of 
the state god, before which the Asiatic dynasts were obliged 
to declare their fealty to Ramses by depositing their tribute 
in its presence every year.* Communication with Syria 
was facilitated by the excavation of a great well in the desert 
of Ayan,* east of the Delta, supplementing the watering 
stations established there by Seti 1. Only a revolt of the 
Beduin of Seir interrupted the peaceful government of the 
Pharaoh in Asia from this time forth. ^ 

The influence of Egyptian commerce and administration 
in Syria was evident in one important particular especially, 
for it was now that the cumbrous and inconvenient clay tablet 
was gradually supplemented in Syria by the handy papyrus 
on which the Phoenician rulers began to keep their accounts. 
To supply tlie demand the papyrus factories of the Delta were 
I exporting their products in exchange for Phoenician commod- 
I ities.* It was of course impracticable, if not impossible, for 
the Phoenicians to keep rapid daily records on paper with pen 
and ink in the cuneiform hand which was totally unsuited 
to such writing materials. With the papyrus paper, there- 
fore, the hand customarily written upon it in Egypt now 
made its way into Phoenicia, where before the tenth cen-’ 
tury B. C. it developed into an alphabet of consonants, which 
was quickly transmitted to the Ionian Greeks and thence 
to Europe. 

The chief function of an oriental despotism, the collec- 
tion 'of tribute and taxes, now proceeded with the greatest 
regularity. “I taxed them, for their impost (every, yqjar,” 
says Ramses, “eve^ town by its name gathered together 
bearing their tribute.”® The suppression of occasional dis- 
j orders iii l^ubiat caused no disturbance of the profound 

( peace which now settled down upon the Empire. Ramses 
himself depicts it thus: “I made the woman of EjB^pt .tP 
■gCLj dth UT u; Qve red.jea rs to IKe p lace she desired, for no 
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j^an^ei^ aor any one upon the road molest^ her, I made 
fee infantiy and charioiry to (iweU at homVin my timejJJjjp 
%gto^and^1^ ]|feek [merc^ 

of. oacP; tteJja4^|iQ^|^fr, for feere 
was no enemy from .Kush, nor foe from Syria. Their . 
bows and their weapons reposed in their magazines, while 
they were satisfied and drunk with joy. Their wives were 
with them, their children at their side; they looked not be- 
hind them, but their hearts were confident, for- 1 was with 
them as the defence and protection of their limbs. I„„sus- 
tained alive the whole land, whether foreigners, common 
folk, citizens or people male or female. I took a man but 
of his misfortune and I gave him breath. I rescued him 
from the oppressor who was of more account that he. I 
set each man in his security in their towns; I sustained 
alive others in the hall of petition. 1 settled the land in 
the place where it was laid waste. The land was well satis- 
fied in my reign.”* 

Intercourse and commerce with the outside world were 
now fostered by the Pharaoh as in the great days of the Em- 
pire. The temples of Amon, Re and Ptah had each its own 
fie^et upon the Mediterranean or the Red Sea, transporting to 
♦ fet , god’s treasury the products of Phoenicia, Syria and 
Punt.“ Ramses exploited the copper mines of Atika, a 
region somewhere in the Peninsula of Sinai, sending a spe- 
cial expedition thither in galleys from some Red Sea port. 
They returned with great quantities of the metal which the 
Pharaoh had displayed under the palace balcony that all the 
people might see it.® To the malachite workings of the Pen- 
insifia he likewise sent his messengers, who brought back 
plentiful returns of the costly mineral for the king’s splendid 
gifts to the gods.^ A more important expedition consisting 
of a fleet of large ships was sent on the long voyage tp. Punt. 
The canal from the Nile through the Wadi Tumilat to the 
Red Sea, existent long before this age (see p. 188), was now 
seemingly stopped up and in disuse, for Ramses’ ships, 

‘IV, 410. * IV, 211, 270, 328. * IV. 408. * IV, 409. 
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after a suw»ssfnl voyage, returned to some harbour opposite 
Coptos, where the entire cargo of the fleet was disembarked, 
loaded on donkeys and brought overland to Coptos. Here 
it was reembarked upon the river and floated down stream to 
the royal residence in the eastern Deltas N avigatio n Tgas 
now perh^s on a larger and more el^orate scale even 
thaiTunder the great Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
RanfSes tells of a sacred barggtpf Ainon, a;t which 

was two hundred and twenty four feet long, built in his 
yards, of enormous timbers of cedar of Lebanon.® 

{ • The Pharaoh’s wealth now enabled him to undertake 
mrks of public utility and improvement. Throughout the 
ingdom, and especially in Thebes and the royaH*e&i3ence, 
he planted numerous trees, which under a sky so prevail- 
ingly cloudless as that of Egypt, offered the people grate- 
ful s hade, in a land devoid of natural forests.* He also 
resumed building, which had been at a standstill since the 
dealll' of Ramses II. On the western plain of Thebes, at 
the point now called Medinet Habu, he built a large and 
^^Ipndid temple (Figs. 174-5) to Amon"' which he began! 
"early in his reign. As the temple was extended and en- \ 
larged from rear to front the annals of his campaigns found ' 
place on the walls through successive years following the' 
growth of the building until the whole edifice became a vast 
record of the king’s achievements in war which the modern 
visitor may read, tracing it from year to year as he passes 
from the earliest halls in the rear to the latest courts and 
pylon at the front. Here he may see the hordes of the 
North in battle with Ramses’ Sherden mercenaries, who 
break through and plunder the heavy ox-carts of th% in- 
vaders, as we have already noticed. The first naval battle 
on salt water, of which we know anything, is here depicted, 
and in these reliefs we may study the armour, clothing, 
weapons, war-ships and equipment of these northern 
peoples with whose advent Europe for the first time emerges 
upon' the stage of the early world.® There was a sacred 
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lake before the temple with an elaborate garden, extensive 
out-buildings and magazines, a palace of the king with 
massive stone towers in connection with the temple struc- 
ture, and a wall around the whole forming a great com- 
plex which dominated the whole southern end of the west- 
ern plain of Thebes, whence from the summits of its tall 
pylons one might look northward along the stately line of 
mortuary temples, built by the emperors. It thus formed, 
as it still does, the southern terminus and the last of that 
imposing array of buildings, and suggests to the thoughtful 
visitor the end of the long line of imi)erial Pharaohs, of 
whom Ramses III was indeed the last. Other buildings of 
his have for the most part perished; a small temple of 
Amon at Kamak (Fig. 183), which Ramses, quite sensible 
of^the hopelessness of any attempt to rival the vast Kar- 
nak halls, placed across the axis of the main temple there, 
still bears witness to his good sense in this respect.* Some 
small additions to the Karnak temple,® besides that of Mut 
on the south of the Karnak group,® a small sanctuary for 
Khonsu only begun by Ramses III sanctuaries of whicht 
little or no trace has been discovered at Memphis and Heli-' 
opolis,® and many chapels to various gods throughout the 
land ® have for the most part perished entirely or left but 
slight traces. In the residence city he laid out a magnificent 
quarter for Amon; “it was furnished with large gardens 
and places foFwalking about, with all sorts of date groves 
bearing their fniits, and a sacred avenue brightened with 
the flowers of every land.”^ The quarter possessed nearly 
eight thousand slaves for its service.* He also erected 
in the* city a temple of Sutekh in the temenos of Ramses 
II ’s temple.® The art d.isplayed by these buildings, in soy 
far as they have survived, is clearTyTn a' xieeeident'Stage. 
The' lines are heavy and indolent, the colonnades have 
none of the old time soaring vigour, springing from' 
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tiie pavement and cairrying the beholder’s eye involun- 
tarily jdofi; but they visibly labour under the burden 
imposed upon them and clearly express the sluggish 
spirit of the decadent architect who designed them. The 
work also is careless and slovenly in execution. The 
reliefs which cover the vast surfaces of tifie Medinet H^hu 
temple are with few exceptions but weak imitations of the 
fine sculptures of Seti I at Karnak, badly drawn and exe- 
cuted without feeling. Only here and there do we find a 
flash of the old-time power, as in the representation of 
Ramses hunting the wild bull (Fig. 176) on the walls of 
this same temple, a relief which, in spite of some bad faults 
in the drawing, is a composition of much strength and feel- 
ing, with a notable sense of landscape. A bold and entirely 
new effort of the time is the representation of the Pharaoh’s 
naval victory on the Syrian coast (Fig. 173), a relief re- 
quiring some originality and invention, but too involved 
for strength and effect. 

The imitation so evident in the art of Ramses -III ’s reign 
is characteristic of the time in all respects. The records of 
the reign are but weak repetitions of the earlier royal en- 
comiums, embellished with figures so extremely far-fetched 
as to be often unintelligible. It was with a feeling of dfe- 
pression not easily shaken off that the author emerged from 
months of application to the vast walls of the Medinet Habu 
temple covered with hundreds on hundreds of lines of arid 
verbiage ever reiterating the valour of the king on this or 
that occasion in conventional terms which dropped from 
the pen of the fawning scribe, as such words had done for 
centuries. Taking up any given war, one finds that after 
working through difficult inscriptions covering several 
thousand square feet of wall surface, the net result is but a 
meagre and bald account of a great campaign the facts of 
which are scattered here and there and buried so deeply be- 
neath scores of meaningless conventional phrases that they 
can be discovered only with the greatest industry. The inspir^ 
. ing figure of a young and active Pharaoh hurrying his armies ' 
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from frontier to frontier of his empire and repeatedly 
hurling, back the most formidable invasions Egypt had ever 
suffered, awoke no response in the conventional soul of the 
priestly scribe, whose lot it was to write the record of these 
things for the temple wall. He possessed only the worn 
and long spent currency of the older dynasties from which 
he drew whole hymns, songs and lists to be furbished up 
and made to do service again in perpetuating the glory of 
a really able and heroic ruler. Perhaps we should not com- 
plain of the scribe, for the king himself considered it his 
highest purpose to restore and reproduce the times of 
Ramses II. His own name was made up of the first half 
of Ramses II ’s throne-name, and the second half of his 
personal name ; he named his children and his horses after 
those of Ramses II, and like him, he wa^ followed on his 
campaigns by a tame lion who trotted beside his chariot on 
the march. The achievements of Ramses III were entirely! 
dictated by the "crfcumstances in which he found himself, I 
ralTieflKan by'aiiy positive tendencies in his own character. I 
But it must be admitted that he was confronted b’" a situa- I 
tibn against which he could have done littie ev( i il he had ’ 
attempted to make head against it. 11 immediate danger 
ffom without had now apparently disappeared, hut the 
nation was slowly declining as a result of decay from within. 
While' Ramses III had shown himself fully able to cope 
with the assaults from the outside, he did not possess the 
qualities of virile independence which in some men would 
have dictated strenuous opposition to the prevailing ten- 
dencies of the time within the state. 

This’ was especially evident in his attitude toward the 
religious conditions inherited from the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
We have already pointed out that Setnakht, Ramses Ill’s 
father, gained the throne by conciliating “the priesthoods, 
as so many of his successful predecessors had done. Ram- 
ses III made no effort to shake off the priestly infiuences 
with which the crown was thus encumbered. The templesft\ 
were fast becoming a grave political and economic m^ace.|^ 
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\In the face of this fact Ramses III continued the policy of 
Ihis ancestors, and with the most lavish liberality poured 
xhe wealth of the royal house into the sacred coffers. He 
himself says: “I did mighty deeds and benefactions, a nu- 
merous multitude, for the gods and goddesses of South and 
North. I wrought upon their images in the gold-houses, I 
built that which had fallen to ruin in their temples. I made 
houses and temples in their courts; I planted for them 
groves; I dug for them lakes; I founded for them divine 
bfferings of barley and wheat, wine, incense, fruit, cattle 
and fowl; I built the [chapels called] ‘Shadows of Re’ for 
their districts, abiding, with divine offerings for every 
pay.”* He is here speaking of the smaller temples of the 
^country, while for the three great gods of the land : Ainon, 
Re and Ptah, he did vastly more. The opulent splendour 
with which the rituals of these gods were daily observed 
beggars description. “I made for thee,” says Ramses to 
Amon, “a great sacrificial tablet of silver in hammered 
work, mounted with fine gold, the inlay figures being of 
Ketem-gold, bearing statues of the king of gold in ham- 
mered work, even an offering tablet bearing thy divine 
offerings, offered before thee. I made for thee a great 
vase-stand for thy forecourt, mounted with fine gold, with 
inlay of stone; its vases were of gold, containing wine and 
beer in order to present them to thee every morning. . . . 

I made for thee great tablets of gold, in beaten work, 
engraved with the great name of thy majesty, bearing my 
prayers. I made for thee other tablets of silver, in beaten 
work, engraved with the great name of thy majesty, with 
the decrees of thy house.”* All that the god used-^ras of 
the same richness;® Rainses says of his sacred barge: “I_, 
he^ed fp,r.. thee thy august shi^ ‘ U^gerhet,’ of ojje hundred 
aryi.iitoty Pflbits [nearly two hundred and twenty four feet 
length] jKOJi the riyer, of great cedars pf, the. wal ilopiainj 
of-^emarkahle size, overlaid with fine gold to the water 
line, like the barque of the sun, when he comes from the 
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east, and every one lives at the sight of him. A great shrinel 
was in the midst of it, of fine gold, with inlay of every costlji 
stone like a palace ; rams ’-heads of gold from front to rearj 
fitted with uracus-serpents wearing crowns.”* In making 
the great temple balances for weighing the offerings to Re 
at Heliopolis nearly two liundred and twelve pounds of 
gold and four hundred and sixty one pounds of silver were 
consumed.*' The reader may peruse pages of such descrip- 
tions in the great Papyrus Harris, ’of which we shall later 
give some account. 8uch magnificence, while it might fre- 
quently be due to incidental gifts of the king, must never- 
theless be supported by an enormous income, derived from 
a vast fortune in lands, slaves and revenues. Thus, to 
the god Khnum at Elephantine, Ramses HI confirmed the^, 
possession of both sides of the river from that city to^ 
Takompso, a strip over seventy miles in length, known to 
the Greeks as the Dodekaschoinos or Twelve Schceni.^ The 
records of Ramses HI for the first and only time in the 
course of Egyptian history, enable us to determine the 
total amount of property owned and controlled by the 
temples. An Inventory -in the Papyrus Harris covering 
almost all the temples of the country shows that they pos- 
sessed over one hundred and seven thousand slaves that 
is, one person fn every fifty fo"eighTy”bf the population was 
temple property. The first figure is the more probable, so 
that in all likelihood one person in every fifty was a slave of 
some temple. The temples thus owned two percent of thepop- 
ujation. In lands we find the sacred endowments amounting to 
nearly three quarters of a million acres, that is, nearly one 
sevc ith, or over fourteen and a half percent of the cultivable 
land of the country; and as some of the smaller temples 
like that of Khnum just mentioned, are omitted in the in- 
ventory it is safe to say that the total holdings of the temples 
amounted to fifteen percent of the available land of the 
country.® These are the only items in the temple estates 
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w2)i«h flatt txf Mif comi^arad i»ith the total national 
irealth and I'esaimieei bat they by ao means complete the 
list of property b^dd by the temples. They owned nearly a 
half million head of large and small cattle; their n^m^ed 
fleets numbereil ♦^iighty eight vessels, some fifty thre^ wprk- 
'sfi^s and ship-yardls consumed' a portion of the raw ma- 
'lenals, whioK wiey Ireceived as income ; while in Syria, Kush 
and Egypt they owned in all one hundred and sixty nine 
towns.' Wh^u’we remember that all this vast property in 
”a*Tand of less than ten thousand square miles and some five 
or six million inhabitants was entirely exempt from tax- 
atipn* it will be seen that the economic equilibrium of the 
state was endangered. 

These extreme conditions were aggravated by the fact 
that no proper proportion had been observed in the dis- 
tribution of gifts to the gods. By far too large a share of 
them had fallen to the lot of Amon, whose insatiable priest- 
, hood had so gained the ascendancy that their claims on the 
! royal treasury far exceeded those of all other temples put 
'(together. Besides the great group of temples at Thebes, 
the god possessed numerous other sanctuaries, chapels and 
statues, with their endowments scattered throughout the 
I land.* He had a temple in Syria,' as we have already 
' noticed, and a new one in Nubia,* besides those built there 
by Eamses 11. In his twelfth year after the victorious 
conclusion of all his wars, the finally completed temple, 
which he had erected for Amon at Mcdinet Habu (Thebes), 
was inaugurated with a new and elaborate calendar of 
feasts, the record of which filled all one wall of the iemplc , 
for almost its entire length.* The feast of Opet, the greatest 
of Amon's feasts, which in the days of Thutmose III was 
» eleven days long, is credited in this calendar with twenty 
four days; and summarizing the calendar as far as pre-’ 
served, we find that there was an annual feast day of Amon 
on average every three days, not counting the monthly 

»IV,fc »r. *IV, 146 »IV, 189-220. 
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of tiife 80 that the feafet of pp6t 

^ seyen 4ay8i!long and the feast of his pxim eoroihitl<ni> '^hi^' 
sted hot one day as prescribed by the calen^r/ fiiwily 
antinued for twenty days each year.* Little wonder that 
le records of a band of workmen in the Theban necropolis 
under one of Ramses Til’s successors show almost as many 
\holidays as .working days.* All these lengthened feasts of 
course mean increased endowment and revenue for the ser 
‘ vice of Amon. The treasure rooms of this Medinet Habu 
temple still stand, and their walls bear testimony to the 
i lavish wealth with which they were filled.^ Ramses Tiimafllf 
• in another record says: “I filled its treasury with 
I products of the land of Egypt: gold, silver, every costlj 
f stone by the hundred-thousand. Its granary was overflm; 
ing with barley and wheat; its lands, its herds, their mi 
titudes were like the sand of the shore. I taxed for it tl 


^ Southland as. well. aa., the Northland ; Nubia and Syria yame 
to il^ bearag their impost. It, was filled with captives, 
wIScSl ifliou gavest me among, the Nine Bows, and with 
' classes [successive enforced levies], which I created by the 
ten-thousand. ... I multiplied the divine offering^ pret 
j[sdnted before thee, of bread, wine, beer and fat geesel 
f numerous oxen, bullocks, calves, cows, white oryxes an^ 
Igazelles offered in his slaughter yard.’’* As in the day& 
fcf the Eighteenth Dynasty conquerors, the bulk of the spow 
Pfrom his wars went into the treasury of Amon.* The restdw 
of this long continued^licjTwaFine^riflble. Of the nearly 
three (]juarterB of a million acres of landTield by the templet, 
Amon owned over five hundred and eighty three thoui^id, . 
over five times as much as his nearest competitor, Re 
Heliopolis, who had only one hundred and eight thopsandt 
and over nine times the landed estate of Ptah of MepipIns,I> 
Of the fifteen percent of the lands of the entire country held 
by all the temples, Amon thus owned over two thirds. 'WMlih; , 

^ IV, 144. *IV, 2S6-7. » Ermai!, Life in Ancwlit Egypt* V ; 
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/ as we have stated, the combined temples owned in slaves 
j not mote two percent of the whole population, Amon 
I held probably one and a half percent, in number over 
I eighty six thousand five hundred, which exceeded by seven 
times the number owned by Ite. ' In other items of wealth 
the same proportion is observable; Amon owned five great 
herds, numbering over four hundred and twenty one thou- 
sand large and small cattle, of the less than half a million 
head held by all the temples; of five hundred and thirteen 
temple gardens and groves, Amon owned four hundred and 
thirty three ; of the fleet of temple ships, numbering eighty 
eight, all but five were the property of Amon; and forty 
six work shops of the fiftj^ three owned by the temples were 
his.* He was the only god possessing towns in Syria and 
Kush, of which he had nine, but in towns of Egypt he was 
stii^assed by Re. who owned one hundred an<T three, as 
against only fifty six held hy , Anion. As we know nothing 
of th 6 '‘§ize and value of these towns, the number is hardly 
significant in .lew of the immense superiority of Amon in 
acreage of temple lands. In income Amon revived an 
annual.item of twenty six thousand grains of gold, which 
none of the, other temples received. This doubtless came 
from the “gold country of Ampn»” of which he had gained 
possession toward the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty, as 
we have seen. In silver his income exceeded by seventeen 
times, ip .eppper by twenty one times, in cattle by seven 
times, in wine by nine times, in ships by ten times, the 
income of all the other temples combined.* ^§„estate and\ 
,his revenues^ second pnjy..tQAhose„of the kinj;^ mw a 
an important, efionpp)ig,jrs^^,m the s^^^^ and the^ptocafi 
power wielded by a ep.is®jjSIlity .of. Pliosts who. controlled | 
such vast ^e.ajth was fr9in,,|*93snon a .%^ 
cotild.. jgmre. Withonl_ cQmpromising w ith it and contin- 
uall^^cUiatin^ ii„®o P haraoh could have .x uled long, * 
aItKdug£ the current ednefusion that the gradual usurpa-\ 
tidn of power and final asa nniption of the throne b y the ] 
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Hiyeh Priest of Amo n was due solely to the wealtli A?*»ob 
IS not supported by our results. Ojh^J for^Toontrib- 
uted largely to this result, as we shall see. Among these 
was the gradual extension of Anson’s, influence to the other. 

, , M. 

tem^feflsdjtejo^n^^ His 

EigEfSSntK^IjPynagte head of all the priestEbods 

of ISg ^F; in the _..lijiueteenth.; fejm^sty '£te 
hCT^^^ . ho ^d . UEon .lis office ; ..1^h#W.j^|g[ejgw ? 

became ihe^ sac erdotal cablta L where the records of the 
other temples w ere,i^t; hi|„priesthood was given moji^pr 
less supervision over the^r administration,’ and the furtive 
~power~briLmon was thus gradually extended over all the 
sacred estates in the land. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as is commonly done, that 
Eamses III was solely or even chiefly responsible for these 
conditions. However lavish his contributions to the sacer- 
. dotal wealth, they never could have raised it to the propor- 
jtions which we have indicated. This is as true of the for- 
tune of Amon in particular as of the temple wealth in gen- 
eral. The gift of over seventy miles of Nubian Nile shores • ^ 
(the Dodekaschoinos) to Khnum by Eamses III was but I 
the confirmfttiQU-bjliiiro Pf ap pld title; and the enormous 
endownaeptp^enuwa^^^ great iQM 

supposed to bg.tljp^iftft.fif,„E.ajnspSi HL ftrp but inyeatpapips 
brths bid sacerdotal estates, in the possession of 
te^ljM3re^,pp|j,ftpaed^^^ These long misunderst^ 

Inventories are the source of the above statistics, which 


reveal to us the situation and they show that it wm^ an^ 

-.cisaM 

Slbentl And Ni neteenth Dynajitiej, beginninr at^tl 

wealth of the templSnad gradually beeii accumulated^ m 
agaSt the inshtiable priesthoods long acc ustomed fo 
gratfficaEonl3fTmlimltoa'exactions,"Eam 
anid inde®I~31d"hbT attempt to make a stoud. On the coni 
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traiy, as we have sees, being evidently in need of saceTdptal 
f support to maintain himself, he,4elferaj:ely wntinue^^ 

I ih ^fe pghts upon it^ with its income gradually shrinking, 
while th^e demands upon it in nowise relaxed. Although 
we know that payments from the government treasury were 
as slow in ancient, as they have been until recently in 
, modem Egypt, yet, making all due allowance for this fact, 
it can hardly be an accident that under the reign of Bamses 
III we can follow the painful struggles of a band of necrop- 
olis workmen in their endeavours to secure the monthly 
fifty sacks of grain due them. Month after month they are 
obliged to resort to the extremest measures, climbing the 
necropolis wall and driven by hunger, threatening to storm 
the very granary itself if food is not given them. Told 
by the vizier himself that there is nothing in the treasury 
or deceived by the glib promises of some intermediate scribe 
they would return to their daily task only to find starvation 
forcing them to throw down their work and to gather with 
cries and tumult at the office of their superior, demanding 
their monthly rations.* Thus while the poor in the employ 
, of the state were starving at the door of an empty treasury, 

•: the store-houses of the gods were groaning with plenty, and 
; Amon was yearly receiving over two hundred and five 
'thousand bushels of grain for the offerings at his annual 
feasts alone.® 

The only forces which Ramses III _and his contemporaries 
could bring into play agaiost ihie, powerful priestly coteries 
were the..niimerous fo reigners aropug the sl^es owned by 
the crown. These, branded with the name of ^e king, were 
poured into the ranks of the army in large numbers,® aug- 
naenting the voluntary service of the mercenaries already 
there. The armies wi th which Ramses H I bwt off the 
assailan ts of his empire were, as we have al^dy remarked, . 
jeIgfily'laadeJ^l.Q£.|p^3aign^ and ftghjlimteriSLOS§tantly 
i ncreased as the Pharaoh found himself less a nd less able 

'EnnaB, Life in Ancient Egypt, 124-1S6. ‘IV, 174. *1V, 405. 
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to maintain the mastery in a situation of ever increasing 
dif^fy^a^comEFca^ was s oon forc^*5li^ 
su i^iinH Ib is person j^jth.. numbers of JheaBJEcuceign. slaves. 
A class of personal attendants, already known in the Middle 
Kingdom by a term which we may best translate as “but- 
ler,” originally rendered service to the table and larder of 
the nobles or the king. These slaves in Bamses Ill’s ser- 
vice were largely natives of Syria, Asia Minor and Libya, 
especially Syria, and as the king found them more and more 
useful, they gradually, although only slaves, gained high' 
office in the state and at the court. It was a situation, as I 
Erman has remarked, precisely like that at the court pf t 
the Egyptian sultans of the Middle Ages. Of eleven such 
“butlers” known to us in the service of Ramses III, five 
were foreigners in places of power and influence,' and we 
shall soon have occasion to observe the prominent role they 
played at a fatal crisis in his reign. Whjle all was out- 
wardly splendour and tranquillity and the whole nation was 
celebrating the king who had saved the Empire, the forces 
of de cay which had for generations been slowly gatTEermg 
in the state were rapidly reaching the acute stage. An ins a- 
fTable" and insidious priesthood commanding enormous 
w^ffiSrar foreign army ready to serve the master who j),3id 
most liberally, and a personal following of alien slaves 
whcSe" Sdelity likewise depended entirely upon the imme- 
diate gain in view,— these were the factors whi ch Bgpises 
III was con stantly forced to maniimlate and,, employ,,, each 
against . the" others. these the . host of ro^al jrelar 

tives and depe ndent s, who were perhaps of all the mpst dan- 
gerous element in the situation, and we shall not wonder at 
the outcome. 

While the whole situation abounded in unhealthy symp- 
toms, the first specific instance of the danger inherent in 
it, which we are able to discern, is the revolt of Ramses’ 
vizier, who shut himself up in the Delta city of Atnribis ; 
bul he had miscalculated the power at his command ; the 

1 IV, 419 ff. 
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pl ace was tek en bv Bamses and tiie_ rg^ sujppressed.* 

-W- As 

the thirtieth anniversary of the king’s appointment as 
crown prince approached, elaborate preparations were made 
for its commemoration. He sent his new vizier, Ta, south- 
ward in the year twenty nine to collect the processional 
images of all the gods who participated in a celebration of 
the usual splendour at Memphis.® Something over a year 
after this stately commemoration, as the old king was begin- 
ning to feel his years, a more serious crisis developed. The 
harem, the source of so many attempts against the throne, 
was the origin of the trouble. In the early orient there is 
always among the many mothers of the king’s children a 
princess or queen who feels that her son has a better claim 
to the succession than the son of the fortunate rival, who 
has succeeded in gaining for him the nomination as the 
king’s successor. Such a queen in Eamses Ill’s harem, 
named Tiy, now began furtive efforts to secure for her 
son, Pehtewere, the crown, which had been promised to 
another prince.* A plot against the old king’s life was rap- 
, idly formed, and Tiy enlisted as her chief coadjutors the 
“chief of the chamber,’’ Pebekkamen, and a royal butler 
named Mesedsure. With oriental superstition, Pebekkamen 
first procured an outfit of magical waxen figures of gods 
and men, by which he believed he was empowered to dis- 
able or evade the people of the harem guard, who might 
otherwise have discovered and intercepted one of their 
numerous messages necessary to the development of the 
plot. Pebekkamen and Mesedsure then secured the coop- 
eration of ten harem officials of various ranks, foiA royal 
butlers, an overseer of the treasury, a general in the army 
named Peyes, three royal scribes in various offices, Pebek- 
kamen ’s own assistant, and several subordinate officials. As 
most of these people were in the personal service of the 
Pharaoh, the dangerous character of the complot is evident. 
Six wives of the officers of the harem gate were won to 

> IV, 361. » IV, 336,- 413-15. * All the following, from IV, 416-456. 
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the enterprise, and they proved very useful in securing the 
transmission of messages from inmates of the harem to their 
relatives and friends outside. Among these inmates was 
the sister of the commander of archers in Nubia, who smug- 
gled out a letter to her brother and thus gained his support. 
All_was ripe for a revolt and revolution outside the palace, 
inteocled td~ace6mpahy the murder of the king and enable 
the conspirators the more easily to seize the government and 
place their pretender, Pentewere, on the throne. At this 
I juncture the kmg’s party gained full information of the 
I conspiracy, the attempt on the king’s life was foiled, the 
I plans for revolt were checkmated, and the people involved 
i in the treason were all seized. The old Pharaoh, sorely 
shaken by the ordeal, and possibly suffering bodily injury 
from the attempted assassination, immediately appointed a 
special court for the trial of the conspirators. The very 
words of the commission empowering this court indicate 
his probable consciousness that he woidd not long survive 
the shock, while at the same time they lay upon the judges a 
responsibility for impartial justice on the merits of the case, 
with a judicial objectivity which is remarkable in one who 
held the lives of the accused in his unchallenged power and 
’had himself just been the victim of a murderous assault 
at their hands. The king thus commissioned this special 
court: “I commission the judges [here follows a list of 
their names and offices], saying: ‘As for the words which 
the people have spoken, I know them not. Go ye and ex- 
amine them. When ye go and ye examine them, ye shall 
cause to die by their own hand those who should die without 
my knowing it. Ye shall execute punishment upon the 
others likewise without my knowing it. . . . Give heed .and 
I have a Mre lest ye execute punishment upon [anyone] 
I unjustly. . . . jN[Oie...I,.s.ay to you in very truth, as for all 
thaiMlIiaen.done, and those who have done it, let all that 
they, have jdQnfi„&ll, upon their own heads; while I am pro- 
tected .a«d- defended ioreyer, while I am anipng the jiwt 
kings^ who«ara before Amon-Be, king of gods, and before 



As Osiris is the god of the dead, 
the king’s closing words possibly indicate that he expected 
his demise to occur before the conclusion of the trials.^ 

The c ourt thus co mmissi<med consisted pfiaurimiofficials, 
seven of whom were. royal “butlers,” and among these were 
"a”"Tdbjan, a Lycian, a Syrian named Maharbaal (“Baal 
hastens”), and another foreigner, probably from Asia 
. Minor. We, see how largely the Pharaoh depended in his 
/ extremity upon the purchased fidelity of these foreign 
( slaves. The flaccid character of the judges and the dan- 
gerous persistence of the accused is shown by a remarkable 
incident which now followed the appointment of the court. 
Some of the women conspirators," led by tlie general, Peyes, 
gained such influence over the bailiffs in charge of the pris- 
oners that they went with Peyes and the women to the 
) houses of two of the judges, who, with amazing indiscretion, 

\ received and caroused with them. The two indiscreet 
, judges, with one of their colleagues, who was really inno- 
cent, and the tyr^^ bailiffs, wore immediately put on trial. 
The innocence ot me third judge was made evident and he 
Was acquitted, but the others were found guilty, and were 
sentenced to have their ears and noses cut off. Imme-. 
diately following the execution of the sentence, one of the 
unfortunate judges committed suicide.* The trials of the 
^conspirators continued with regularity, and from the rec- 
*ords of three different prosecutions* we are able to trace 
the conviction of thirty twq,pfficials of all ranks including 
the unhappy young pretender himself, who was 'dduhtTess 
only an unfortunate tool, and the audacious Peye^" the 
general who had compromised the two judges. The records 
of the trial of queen Tiy herself are not preserved, so that 
we cannot determine her fate, but we have no reason to sup- 
pose that it was better than that of all the others, who, as 
ordered by the king, were allowed to take their own lives. 
Meantime the thirty second anniversar)-^ of the Pharaoh’s 
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accession was celebrated with the gorgeous twaaty days* 
feast customary since his twenty second year.’ But, the 
old king survived only twenty days more and before the 
prosecution of his would-be assassins was end^, he . pissed 
away (1167 B. C.) having ruled thirty one years and forty 
days. 

‘ IV, 237. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE 


The detith of Ramses 111 introduced a long line of nine 
we akl ings all of whom bore tlie great name Ramses. They 
were far from bearing it worthily, and under them the 
waning power of the Pharaohs declined swiftly to its fall 
in a few decades. We see Ramses IV, the son of Ramses 
III, struggling feebly with the hopeless situation which 
he inherited about 1167 B. C. Immediately on his accession 
the new king prepared in his own behalf and that of his 
jfatherj, one of the most remarkable documents which has 
reached us from the civilization of ancient Egypt. In order 
that his father might prosper among the gods and that he 
himself might gain the benefit of his father’s favour among 
them, the young king compiled for burial with the departed 
Phar aoh a list of the deceased’s good works. It contained 
,an enormous inventory of Ramses Ill’s gifts to the three 
chief divinities of the nation; Amon of Thebes, Re of Heli- 
opolis and Ptah of Memphis, as well as those also to the 
minor gods, in so far as the data could be obtained; be- 
sides a statement of his achievements in war and of his 
benefactions toward the people of his empire. All this 
ri^qrded on papyrus formed a huge roll one hundred and 
thirty feet long containing one hundred and seventeen col- 
umns about twelve inches high. It is now called Papyrus 
and_is.the largest document which has descends to 
us from the ©arl^ ori ent.^ As the gifts enumerated therein 
are larj^^y ^e longf inherited estates of the gods .merely 
conhrmed by Ramses III at his accession, &is unique 
^cjgmpirt ®Ji*ibles us,jto determine the proportion of the 
wealth^f ancienl Egypt held by tlie temples, as the rea4er 
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has already noticed in the preceding chapter. Accompanied 
by this extraordinary statement of his benefactions toward 
gods and men, Bamses III was laid in his tomb, in the 
lonely Valley of the Kings. Injls efecy ip securing him^ 
nnlinai ted favour with the gods there could be no doubt j and 
it coiBain ed so many prayers placed in the mouth of Ramses 
m on behalf of his son and successor that the gods, unable 
i!Qi,re8i8t the appeals of the favourite to whom they owed so 
much, would certainly grant liis ^on a long reign. Indeed^ 
Jit..is. clear that this motive was powerfully operative in the* 
production of the document. In this decadent age the 
Pharaoh was more dependent upon such means for the 
maintenance of his power than upon his own strong arm, 
and the huge papyrus thus becomes a. significant sign of the 
times. At Abydos Ramses IV has left a unique prayer to 
Osiris, having the same practical purpose in view,— a 
prayer which he placed there in his fourth year; “Thou 
shalt double for me the long life, the prolonged reign of 
king Ramses II, the great god; for more are the mighty 
deeds and the benefactions which I do for thy house, in order 
to supply thy divine offerings, in order to seek every excel- 
lent tWg, every sort of benefaction, to do them for thy 
sanctuary daily, during these four years, [more are they] ‘ 
than those things which king Ramses II, the great god, did 
for thee in his sixty seven years.”* With fair promises of 
a J[ong reign the insatiable priesthoods were extorting from 
tjhe impo tont~Pharaoh all they demanded, while he was 
satisfied with the a ssured f avour of the gods. The sources 
of that virile politi cal life that had sprung up w ith the ex- 
pulsion of tbe ]3y£sos were now exhaust^.*" The vigourous 
g^sp of affairs which had once "enahted the Pharaoh to 
manipulate with ease the difiicult problems of the dominant 
oriental state had now given way to an excessive devotion 
to religious works and superstitious belief in their effective- 
ness, which were rapidly absorbing every function of the 
stato. Indeed, as we have before indicated, the state was 
' .TV, 471. 
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rapi dly moving toward a condition in which its__Qhjifi£ func- 
tion sho^d be religious and sacerdotel, a^ the assumption 

Higli'^^ AmcoLJuit a_very 
natural^and easy transition. 

1^’aturaiiy the only work of Ramses IV, of which we 
know, is an enterprise for the benefit of the gods. Early in 
his second year¥e went out in person to the quarries of the 
Wadi Hammamat, five days from the Nile, to look for stone 
for his temple buildings, and he then followed this journey 
*of inspection by a great expedition of over nine thousand 
men, which reached the quarries nearly two years later. 
Although maintained by a long train of pack-bearers and 
ten carts, each drawn by six yoke of oxen, yet no less than 
nine hundred of the expedition perished in the heat and 
exposure, being about ten percent of its people.* The desti- 
nation of the materials secured at so great cost is uncertain ; 
the only surviving building of any extent erected by Ramses 
IV is the continuation of the rear chambers and the small 
hypostyle of the Khonsu temple at Thebes already begun 
by his father.* After an inglorious reign of p’x years he 
was_ succeeded in 1161 B. CL by the fifth Ramses, probably 
his son. The exploitation of the mines of Sinai now ceased,i 
. and the last Pharaonic name found there is that of Ramses' 
IV. In quick succession these feeble Ramessids now fol- 
lowed each other ; after a few years a collateral line of the 
family gained the throne in the person of a usurper, prob- 
ably a grandson of Ramses III, who became Ramses VI, 
having succeeded in supplanting the son of Ramses V. The 
seventh and eighth Ramses quickly followed. They all ex- 
cavated tombs in the Valley of the Kings, but we know 
nothing of their deeds.® Now and again the obscurity 
lifts, and we catch fleeting glimpses of a great state totter- 
ing to its fall. Under Ramses VT, nevertheless, the tomb of 
Penno, one of his deputies at Ibrim, in Nubia, shows us a i 
picture of peaceful and prosperous administration there 
under E^^tian officials who have now replaced the native^ 

» IV, 467-468. > » IV, 472. »IV, 473 ff. 
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chief, the ruler of this locality at the close of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Penno’s family and relatives are found hold- 
ing the important offices of the region, and it is evident 
that Egyptian families have now migrated to Nubia and 
more fully Egj’^ptianized the country than ever. Penno 
himself is sufficiently wealthy to erect a statue of Ramses 
VI in the temple at Derr, built by Ramses II, and to endow 
it with the income from six parcels of land; whereupon 
the Pharaoh honours him with a gift of two vessels of silver, 
a distinction which the grateful Penno does not fail to re- 
cord in his tomb.’ 

From the. close of Ramses Ill’s reign to the first years 
of Ramses IX, only some twenty five or thirty years elapsed, 
and the same High Priest at El Kab who assisted in the 
celebration of Ramses Ill’s jubilee was still in office under 
Ramses IX.® Likewise the High Priest of Araon at Thebes 
under Ramses IX, Am enhotep , was the jpn <zf the -high 
priegt.Ramsesnakht, who held |Ee office uniier Rams^e8^II 
and IV.® Tl;g_l iigh priesthoo d of^Amon which b ad at least 
on ce de scended from father .to—apn . in the Nineteenth 
I^yB§s^^had_thus become permanently here<^ary, and 
whilg, it w as p assing from tlie hands of Rainsesna]^^ to 
his son Amenhotep, with a smgle uninterrupted transmis-* 
sion of authority, six feeble Ramessids had succeeded 
each other, with ever lessening power and prestige, as each 
struggled for a brief time to maintain himself upon a 
precarious thrQue. Meanwhile Amenhotep, the High Priest 
of Araon, flojjiished. He sumptuously restored the refec- 
tory and kitchen of the priests in the temple of his god at 
Kamak* built 800 years before by Sesostris I. Wb see 
the crafty priest manipulating the pliant Pharaoh as he 
pleases, and obtaining every honour at his hands. In his 
tenth year Ramses IX summoned Amenhotep to the great 
forecourt of the Amon-temple, where in the presence of the 
High Priest’s political associates and supporters, the king 
presented him with a gorgeous array of gold and silver f 

•IV, 474-483. tiv, 414-16. *IV, 486 ft nV, 488 ff. 
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vessels, with costly decorations, and precious ointments. 
The days when such distinction s were the r eward, of-valour 
on the battle fields of Syria are_ long passed; and_skill.ia 
priest-craft is the surest -guarantee rOf-preferment. As the 
king delivered, the rich gifts to the High Priest he accom- 
panied them with words of praise such that one is in doubt 
whether they are delivered by the soverign to the subject 
or by the -subject to his lord. At the same time he informs 
Aihenhotep that certain revenues formerly paid to the 
Pharaoh shall now be rendered to the treasury of Amon, 
and although the king’s words are not entirely clear it 
would seem that all revenues levied by the king’s treasury 
but later intended for the treasury of the god, shall now be 
collected directly by the scribes of the temple, thus putting 
the temple to a certain extent in the place of the state. All 
these honours were twice recorded by Amenhotep, together 
with a record of his buildings on the walls of the Karnak 
temple.^ Both the records of his gifts and honours are ac- 
companied each by a large relief (Fig. 177) showing^'Amen- 
hotep receiving his gifts from the king, and depicting his 
figure in the same heroic, stature as that of the king,— an 
unprecedented liberty, to which no official had ever before 
in the history of Egypt dared to presume. In all such 
scenes from time immemorial the official appearing before 
the king had been represented as a pigmy before the tower- 
ing figure of the Pharaoh ; but the High Priest of Amon was 
now rapidly growing to measure his stature with that of 
the Pharaoh himself, both on the temple wall and in the 
affairs of government. He had a b ody of temple t roops a t 
his co mmand, and as h e gathered the. sinews, of the . state 
into_h_is fingers, gradually gaining control of the tre asur y. 
as,*we have seen, he did^not hesitate to measure his strength 
with the Pharaoh. Naturally no records of such struggles , 
of tiie daily friction which must have existed between them, 
hav^uWived ; but a w oma n, giving testimony in a court 
durin g the reign of Ramses IX dated a theft in-herfiatfeer’s 

> IV, 486-498. 
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, revolt 

. blaite oCip^llj^niz^^ an4, helpli^snees whieb was 

to us in a ohaptcor from the 
pf ^tM Thebau necropolis, preserved in certain 
ibgal archives* of Ramses IX ’s reign. T hebes was now 
ra pidly declin ing ; it HaH bapin forsaken as a royal residenc e 
by the Pharaohs two hundred years bef ore, but it continue d 
to be the burial piace_ ^thejp 7 aL^^ T here haO i fau s 
be^ gatnered in its -necropolis a great mas s of wealth -in 
the form ofT8^^HpT^ ^'’adbri i mg the royal bod ies. In 
the lonely . valley beEihd’'the western plain, deep in the 
heart of the cliffs, slept the great emperors, declred in all 
the magnificence which the wealth of Asia had brought 
them; and now again, as at the close of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, their degenerate descendants, far from maintain- 
ing the empire which they had once won, were not even able 
to protect their bodies from destruction. In the sixteenth 
vear of Ramses IX ’s reign the royal tombs of the plain 
before the western cliffs were found to have been attacked; 
ime of them, that of Sebekemsaf,* of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
tod been robbed of all its mortuary furniture and his royal 
body and that of his queen violated for the sake of thefir 
mostly ornaments. Although the authors of this deed were 
saptured and prosecuted, the investigation shows sinister 
Irae0 that the ofGkiials engaged in it were not altogether dis- 
nterested. Tfhree years later, when Ramses IX had made 
Ramses X, coregent with himself, six men were con- 
ricted of xobbiitg i^e tombs of Seti I and Ramses H . show- 
ing that the mpbbldened robbers had now left the pl^ifia a4d 
^tered the cliff tombs of the valley behind. Ramses 
Jbad himself despoiled the pyramid of Sesosteife Et ht 
#as now repedving similar treatment at the l^ds 
despaadantsy tomb of one of Seti t*s ppeehs 
nex^ and then ^t of the ^eat Amehhot^' lEE 
^ WAtiop; a# the w ork, of nlunder ctmtiatied. a ll 

■' '‘.tyf-fW-Me, , * See Tliiem’ CoBfeuioB, 'p^, Sia ■ 






iWf® ^il^iiedj; aia4 of tiie ^holeiliae of _ 

of to the eiwi of 

Dyhas^, only one My, that of Amenhotep S!^ has been 
found still lying in its sarcophagus; although it had by no 
me^s escaped spoliation. T hus whil e theJgghaijObe 
hlg^tian emper ors ^ Thebes'~were being ran sache d and 
t^ir bodies rifled anirdTshonon red, the empire which the y 
conq uered w as cmaWing to ruin. 

^^ile we can itotlung of the reign of Bamses X to 
record, beyond the rifling of the royal tombs, and our 
knowledge of his successor, the eleventh of the name, is 
still more meagre, at the accession of Bamses XII we are 
able to discern the culmin ation of the tendencies which we 
ToTiiee. iBefore he had been reign- 


ing fi.ve years a local noble at Tanis named Nesubenebded, 
the Smendes of the Greeks, had absorbed the entire Delta 
and made himself king of the North.’ It was such an enter- 
prise as the unnamed vizier had attempted at Athribis in; 
■the time of Bamses III,* who was too able and energetic for 
|he audacious noble to succeed. But no longer commanding 
ihe undivided resources of Upper Egypt, which he might' 
ithe^ise have employed against Nesubenebded, there yras ' 
mow Nothing for the impotent to do but retirg^' 

as,— if this transfer had not indeed already occurred 
efbre this,— where he still ngjiintained his precarious 
lebes was thus cut oflf from the sea and the commerce df . 
fsia and Europe by^u.hLQstile kingdom in the Delta, S^d lta 
wealth’ and i»wer still more rapidly declined. The'iBS|^ '' 
Priest of Amoa wa$ now virtually at the bead of a Tbela a 

8ee_becoming7gJffl3^^^ 
Tog ether with 


-unit. 

the Pharaoh 

The swift decline df the Eamessids was 
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and understood in Syria long before the revolution which 
resulted in the independence of the Delta. The Theke l 
and Peleset-PhUistines, whose invasion Bamses III had for 
a time halted, as we have before stated, had continued to 
-Jicrixfi.. in -Syria, They had moved gradually southward, 
pushing before them the Amorites and scattered remnants 
of the Hittitee, who were thus forced to enter Palestine, 
/where they were found later by the Hebrews. Seventy five 
/ years after Bamses 111 had beaten them into submission, 
the Thekel were already established as an independent king- 
dom at Dor, just south of the seaward end of Carmel.* As 
we do not find them mentioned in the surviving records of 
the Hebrews, they must have merged into the larger mass 
of the Philistines, whose cities gradually extended prob- 
ably from Beth-Shean in the Jordan valley westward and 
southward, through the plain of Jezreel or Megiddo to the 
southern sea-plain, cutting off the northern tribes of Israel 
from their kinsmen in the sojith. Their pottery, as found 
at Lachish a nd Geser in southern Palestine, is Cretan, con- 
firming the Hebrew tradition that the Philistines were 
strangers who wandered in from Crete (Caphtor).® Con-\ 
tihually replenished wifli new arrivals by sea, they threat- 
ened to crash Israel, as they had done the kingdom of Amor, 
bef ore the Hebrew tribal leaders should have welded the Pal- 
estinian Semites into a nation. With their extreme southern 
frontier at the very gates of Egypt, these hardy and waruxe 
wanderers from the far north could not have paid tribute 
to the Pharaoh very long after the death of Bamses HI 
(1167 B. C.). In the reign of Bamses IX (1142^1123 B. 
0.), or about that time, a body of Egyptian eny^s were 
detained at Byblos by the local dynast for seventeen years, 
and unable to return, tifoy at last died there.® The Syrian 
princes, among whom Bamses HI had built a temple to 
Amon, to which they brought their yearly tribute, were thus 
indifferent to the power of Egypt within twenty or twenty 
five years of his death. 

» IV, 668. * Jer. 47: 4; Amos 9: 7. 
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A few years later, -under Eamses XII, tbeeejaame condi- 
tions in Syria, are vividly portrayed in the report of. an 
E(i yp t i a.o envoy thither. In response to an oracle, Wena- Wfi4AA-vv.<i-. 
monj^the envoy in question, was dispatched to Byblos, at 
tlie foot of Lebanon, to procure cedar for the sacred barge 
of Amon. Hrihor, the High Priest of Anion, was able to 
give him only a pitiful sum in gold and silver, and there- 
fore sent with him an image of Amon, called “ Amon-of-the- 
Way," who was able to bestow “life and healtli,” hoping 
thus to impress the prince of Byblos and compensate for the 
lack of liberal payment. As Wenainou was obliged to pass 
through the territory of Nesubenebded, who now ruled the 
Delta, Hrihor supplied him with letters to the Delta prince, 
and in this way secured for him passage in a ship com- 
manded by a Syrian captain. Nothing more eloquently por- 
t ray s the decadent condition of Egypt than the humiliating 
state of this unhappy envoy, dispatched without ships,_with 
noTcredentials, with but a be^arly pittance to offer .for .the 
'^ber desired, and_only the memory of Egypt’s foriner 
greatness with which to impress the prince of Byblos. 

Stopping at Dor on the voyage out, Wenamon was robbed 
of the little money he had, and was unable to secure any 
satisfaction from the Thekel prince of that city. After 
waiting in despair for nine days, he departed for Byblos 
by way of Tyre, having on the way somehow succeeded in 
seizing from certain Thekel people a bag of silver as security 
for his loss at Dor. He finally arrived in, .safety at Byblos, 
where . Za kar-Baal, the prince of the city, would not even 
receive him, but ordered him to leave. Such was the state 
qf^an Egyptian envoy in Phoenicia, within fifty or sixtj 
■yearsjjf the death of Eamses III. Finally, as the despairing 
Wenamon was about tojake passage back to Egypt, one_of 
the~noble youths in attendance upon Zakar-Baal was seized 
with a divine frenzy, and in prophetic ecsta^ denaanded tRat 
Wenamon be summoned, honourably treated and dis misse d. 

'This earliest known example of Old Testament p rophecy in 
83 ‘ ' ■ 
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i its earlier tom ^ras^jr^a f9S>fea™on^ interview wit| 
whicOoe envoy himself thus relates : 

“When morning came he sent and had me brought up, 
when the divine offering occurred in the fortress wherein 
he was, on the shore of the sea. I found him sitting in his 
upper chamber, leaning his back against a window, while 
the waves of the great Syrian sea wore beating against the 
shore behind him. I said to him, ‘Kindness of Amon!’ 
He said to me: ‘IIow long is it until this day, since thou 
earnest away from the abode of Amon?’ I said, ‘Five 
months and one day until now.’ lie said to me, ‘Behold 
if thou art teue, where is the writing of Amon, which is in 
[ thy hand? ’ Where is the letter of the High Priest of Amon, 

I which is in thy hand?’ I said to him, ‘I gave them to 
' Nesubenebded. . . . ’ Then he was very wroth, and he 
said to me, ‘Now behold the writing and the letter are not 
in thy hand! Where is the ship of cedar which Nesube- 
nebded gave thee? Where is the Syrian crew? He would 
not deliver thy business to this ship-captain, to have thee 
killed! That they might cast thee into the sea! From 
whom would they have sought the god [7\mon-of-the-AVay] 
then? And thee! From whom would they have sought 
thee then?’ So spake he to me. I said to him, ‘There are 
indeed Egyptian ships and Egyptian crews which sail under 
Nesubenebded, but he hath no Syrian crews.’ He said to 
me, ‘There are purely twenty ships here in my harbour 
which are in connection with Nesubenebded; and at this 
Sidon, whither thou also wouldst go, there are indeed 10,000 
ships also, which are in connection with Berkct-El [prebably 
a merchant of Tanis], and sail to his house.’ Them I was 
silent in that great hour. He answered and said to me, ‘ On 
what business hast thou come hither?’ I said to him, ‘I 
have come after the timber for the great and august barge 
/ of Amon-Re, king of gods. Thy fattier did it, and thou wilt 
C also do it.’ So spake I to him. He said to me, ‘They did 

i it truly. If thou give me something for doing it I will do 
it. Indeed my agents transacted the business ; the Pharaoh 
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4Eei»-imbad§d.into tJieir, stoce-liQuses. And thou also shalt 
bring something for me. ’ He had the journal of his fathers 
brought in, and he had them read it before me. They 
found one thousand deben [about 244 Troy pounds] of every 
kind of silver, which was in his book. He said to jne, ‘If 
tlie_ ruler, of Egypt wete the owner of my property ,ai;i4 .i 
JKiere jilso his servant, he would not send silver and gold, 
say^^, “t)o the commandment of Amon.” It was not the 
Tj^ment of tribute which they exacted of mv father. As 
I for me, I am myself neither thy servant, nor am I the ser- 
vant of him who sent thee. If T cry out to the Lebanon, the 
heavens open and the logs lie here ujion the shore of the sea. 
Give me the sails which thou hast certainly brought to pro- 
pel thy ships which bear thy logs to Egj'pt! Give me the 
cordage [which thou hast of course brought to bind], the 
trees which I fell, in order to make them fast for thee! 
[What then if a storm comes up] and they break and thou 
die in the midst of the sea, when Amon thunders in heaven. 

. . . For [I admit that] Amon equips all lands; he equips 
them, having first e(]uipi^)ed the land of Egypt, whence thou 
;comest. For arlisanship came forth from it to reach my 
place of abode ; and teaching came forth from it to reach, my 
place of abode. What then are these miserable journeys 
which they have had thee make ! ’ 1 said to him, ‘ 0 guilty one ! 
They are no miserable journeys on which T am. There is 
no ship upon the river which Amon does not own. For his 
is the sea, and his is Lebanon, of which thou sayest, “It is 
mine.” It grows for the divine barge of Amon, the lord 
of every ship. Yea, so spake Amon-Re, king of gods, saying 
to Hrihor, my lord, “ Send me,” and he made me go, bearing 
'this great god [Amon-of-the-Way]. But behold, thou hast 
let this great god wait twenty nine days, when he had landed 
in thy harbour, although thou didst certainly know that he 
was here. He is indeed still what he once was, while thou 
standest and bargainest for the Lebanon with Amon, its 
lord. As for what thou sayest, that the former kings sent 
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silver and gold ; if they had given life and health, they would 
not have sent tlie valuables; but they sent the valuables to 
thy fathers instead of life and health. Now as for Amon-Re, 
king of gods, he is the lord of life and health; and he was 
the lord of thy fathers, who spent their lives offering to 
Amon. And thou also art the servant of Amon. If thou 
sayest to Amon, “I will do it! I will do it!” and thou exe- 
cutest his command, thou shalt live, and thou shalt be pros- 
perous, and thou shalt be healthy, and thou shalt be pleasant 
to thy whole land and tliy people. Wish not for thyself a 
thing belonging to Amon-Re, king of gods. Yea, the lion 
loveth his own. Let my scribe be brought to me, that I 
may send him to Nesubenebded and Tentamon [his wife], 
the rulers, whom Amon hath given to the North of his land, 
and they will send all that of which I shall write to them, 
saying, “Let it be brought,” until I return to the South and 
send to thee all, all thy trifles again [the balance still due].' 
So spake I to him.” 

The observing reader will have drawn many conclusions 
from this remarkable interview. The Phce nieia n princ e 
q uite rea dilx.ado^fs_flie debt of culture which his land owes 
Egyp t as a source of civilization, but emp hatically repu- 
diates all poiitical responsibilityAo the ruler of Egypt, whom 
he never callsJPharaoh, exce pt i n referring to a former sov- 
ereign. ~The situation is clear. A burst of military enthu- 
siSsm and a line of able rulers had enabled Egypt to assume 
for several centuries an imperial position, which her unwar- 
I like people were not by nature adapted to occupy ; and their 
; impotent descendants, no longer equal to their imperial role, 
I were now appealing to the days of splendour with an almost 
' pathetic futility. It is ch aracteris tic.qf_the time that ibis 
appeal should assume a religipu^or even t^ological form, 
as"Wenaraon boldly, proclaims Amop’s, dominjon _py^.JU^ 
abmT;-wheT5;thg P hoenician p xuices had^ onl y two gg ngratiigts 
b^we, worshipped and paidJLribute aUhe.templg_9f Amon 
erected by RamsesTlTr~J^ith oracles and ,m imag,e„of„the 
god thaTSasferred ‘‘life and heaith” the JSgyptian envoy 
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I sought to make his bargain with the contobptptnous Phce- 
I which a Thutmose III or a Seti I had 

deniand^.. with his legions behind him. We can hardly 
wonder that the ^age of “Amon-of-the-Wajf” failed to 
impress Z akar-Ba al. as the Pha raoh’s arm ies had inH)resMd 
his anc estors; and i^was only when Wenamon’s messenger 
to Egypt returned with a few vessel s of s ilve r an d gold, 
s5me Bne linen, papyrus rolls, ox-hides, coils of corjlage* And 
the like, that the Phcenician ruler ordered his men to. cut 
the desired logs ; although he had sent some of the heavier 
timbers for the hull of the barge in advance, as an evidence 
of his good faith. As Wenamon was about to depart with 
his timber, some eight months after he had left Thebes, 
Zaknr-Paal tells him with grim humour of the fate of the 
i Egyptian envoys of a former reign who had been detained 
I seventeen years and had ultimately died in Byblos. He 
even offers to have Wenamon taken and shown their tombs. 
This privilege the frightened envoy declines, adding that 
the embassy which had been so treated was one of merely 
human envoys, while Zakar-Baal was now honoured with 
an u npar alleled distinction . in receiving the god himself! 
Promising the prince the payment of the balance due him, 
Wenamon proceeded to embark, vrhen he discovered in the 
nffin g a fleet of eleven Thckel ships, coming with instrue- 
//tions to arrest him, doubtless for the seizure of the silver 
f which he had taken from the Thekel on the voyage from 
i Tyre to Byblos. The unhappy Wenamon now lost all hope, 
and throwing himself down upon the shore burst into weep- 
ing. Even Zakar-Baal was touched by his misery and sent 
to him a reassuring message, with food and wine and an 
Egyptian chanteuse. The next day the prince succeeded 
in holding the Thekel of the fleet to an interview, while 
Wenamon embarked and escaped. But a tempest drove him 
far out of his course and cast him upon the coast of Cyprus, 

, where the populace was about to slay him at the palace of 
' Hatiba, the queen. Her he fortunately intercepted as she 
was passing from one palace to another. Among her follow- 




t Sag , found a Cyprian 

I lian, and lie bade tiiis ntew-found interpreter speak to the 
[ queen.for hinoi. “Say to my mistress: ‘I have heard as far 

I as Thebes, the abode of Amon, that in every city injustice 
is done; but that justice is done in the land of Alasa 
[Cyprus], But, lo, injustice is done every day here.'” 
She said, “Indeed I What is this that thou sayestf" I said 
to her, “If the sea raged and the wind drove me to the land 
I where I am, thou wilt not let them take advantage of me 
f to slay me, I being a messenger of Amon. I am one for 
whom they will seek unceasingly. As for the crew of the 
prince of Byblos whom they sought to kill, their lord will 
surely find t^n crews of thine, and he will slay them on his 
part,” Wenamon’s crew was then summoned, and he him- 
self bidden to lie down and sleep. At this point his report 
breaks off, and the conclusion is lost; but here again, in 
Cyprus, whose king, as practically his vassal, the Pharaoh 
had been wont to call to account for piracy in the old days 
of splendour, we find the representative of Egypt barely able 
to save his life. It is to be noticed that his reminder of 
unpleasant consequences makes no reference to the Pharaoh, 
while it places fully as much emphasis upon the vengeance 
of the prince of Byblos as upon that of Egypt ; this only two . 
generations after a great war-fieet of Ramses III had de- 
stroyed the powerful united navy of his northern enemies 
in these very waters. This unique and instructive -report 
fof Wenamon,' therefore, revealslb^s the complete collapse 
of Egyptian prestige abroad[ Md shows with what appalling 
swif&es^'ttre dominant state in t he Medi terranean basin had 
declined under fhe weak successorsjof Ramses III. When 
^i^a£E-pileser I appeared in the West abouF’HOO BrC,, a 
Pharaoh, who was probably Nesubenebded, feeling his ex- 
|po8ed position in the Delta, deemed it wise to propitiate the 
I Assyrian with a gift, and sent him a crocodile. Th us .fl ll 
Egyptian influence in Syria had utterly vanished, while jp 
ralestine a fiction of traditional sovereignty, totally without 

‘IV, 657~6Sl. 
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future kings making sporadic campaigns thither a^r the 

establishment of the Hebrew monarchy. 

Meanwhile there was but one possible issue for the condi- 
tions at Thebes. The messenger who procured.. the. tinibei\ 
Fo r the sa cred barge of Amon was no longer dispatched byj 
pharaoh, but as we have seen, by the High Priest ofl 
Amon,.Hrihor. The next year he had gained sufficient con- 
trol of the royal necropolis at Thebes to send his people 
thither to rewrap and properly reinter the bodies of Seti I 
and Ramses II, which had been violated and robbed in the 
first year of Ramses X.^ The temple of Khonsu (Fig. 183), 
left with only the holy of holies and the rear chambers 
finished since the time of Ramses III, was now completed 
with a colonnaded hall preceded by a court and pylon. The 
walls of these new additions bear significant evidence of the 
transition which was now going on in the Egyptian state. 
In the new hall the official dedications on the architraves 
are strictly in accordance with the conventional form, cus- 
tomary since the Old Kingdom: “Live king Ramses XII! 
He made it as his monument for his father, ‘Khonsu in 
Thebes, Beautiful Rest,’ making for him [the hall called] 
‘Wearer of Diadems,’ for the first time, of fine white lime- 
stone, making splendid his temple as a beautiful monument 
forever, which the Son of Re, Ramses XII, made for him.”* 
But around the base of the walls are words which have never 
been found in a Pharaonic temple before; we read: “High 
Priest of Amon-Re, king of gods, commander in chief of the 
armifes of the South and North, the leader, Hrihor, tri- 
umphant; he made it as his monument for ‘Khonsu in 
Thebes, Beautiful Rest’; making for him a temple for the 
first time, in the likeness of the horizon of heaven.® ...” 
That the commander in chief of the armies of the South and 
North was the real builder of the hall we can hardly doubt. 
On either side of the central door which leads out into the 
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court, lying before the hall, is a pair of reliefs, each showing 
a festal procession of the god, before whom, in the place for 
thousands of years occupied by the Pharaoh, stands the 
High Priest Hrihor, offering incense; while strangely 
enough, the conventional blessings regularly recorded over 
the god, and supposed to be uttered by him to the king, are 
still addressed to Ramses XII!* Like the shadowy caliph, 
whom the Egyptian sultans brought from Bagdad to Cairo, 
and maintained for a time there, so the unfortunate Ramses 
XII had been brought from his Delta residence to Thebes, 
that the conventionalities of the old Pharaonic tradition 
might still be continued for a brief time. A letter written 
to his Nubian viceroy in his seventeenth year shows that he 
still retained some voice there up to that time at least;® but 
the door (Fig. 183), bearing the two reliefs just mentioned, 
shows him deprived of his authority there also, for it bears 
an inscription of Hrihor, still dated under Ramses XII (the 
year is unfortunately broken out), in which the High Priest 
appears as “viceroy of Kush.”® Already at the close of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty we recall that Amon had gained 
possession of the Nubian gold-country;* the High Priest has 
now gone a step further and seized the whole of the great 
province of the Upp^ Nile. The same inscription calls him 
also “overseer of the double granary,” who, as grain was 
always EgypFs^cHieT'souree of wealth, was the most impor- 
tant fiscal officer in the state, next the chief treasurer himself. 
There is now nothing left in the way of authority and power 
for the High Priest to absorb; he is commander of all the 
armies, viceroy of Kush, holds the treasury in his hands, and 
executes the buildings of the gods. When the fiction o5P the 
last Ramessid’s official existence had been maintained for 
at least twenty seven years the final assumption of the High 
Priest’s supreme position seems to have been confirmed by 
Wn oracle of Khonsu, followed by the approval of Amon. 
It is recorded in the above inscription, a document very frag- 
mentary and obscure, engraved on that same fatal door,® 

» IV, 611. *IV, 696-600. » IV, 615. « III, 640. ‘IV, 614-618. 
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which in the growth of the Khonsu temple, as in the history 
of the state, marks the final transition. For through this 
door the modern visitor passes from the inner hall bearing 
the names of both Hrihor and Ramses XII, t o the outer 
court, built byJSrihor, where the shadowy Phwaoh vanis^s, 
and the High Priest’s nam e, pr ecede d b y the Pharaonic titles 
and enclosed in the royal cartouche at last appears alone. 
Henceforth~ffie~ name “Ramses” is no louger a personal 
na me, 'but is wbim as a title designating a descend ant of the 
once mighty line. 



CHAPTER XXV 


PRIESTS AND MERCENARIES: THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE LIBYANS 

The result of the development of Thebes into an inde- 
pendent sacerdotal principalitj' was not only the downfall 
of the empire, but of course also the end of the unity of 
the kingdom. Prom now on the sacerdotal princes of Thebes, 
^e High Priests of Amon, will either rule the country them- 
jselves or maintain Theban independence. As they rarely 
^succeeded in doing the former the result was constant dis- 
union and division, which continued in more or less pro- 
nounced form from the rise of Hrihor and Nesubenebded, 
in the latter part of the eleventh century, for four hundred 
and fifty years or more. The complacent Hrihor maintained 
the fiction of a united **T wo L ands,” of which be Called him- 
self the lord, as if he really ruled them botli.^ With amaz- 
ing mendacity he filled his titulary with references to his 
universal power, and affirmed that the Syrian princes bowed 
down every day to his might.* Fortunately we are well 
informed as to the real attitude of the Syrian dynasts toward 
Hrihor by the experiences of the redoubtable Wenamon 
at Dor and Byblos. The H igh Priest’s meth ods a ndlSeon ^ 
of gov ernment wer e not calculated tcTcompe l the respec t of 
the SyriMS. ""The state which he founded was a thepc^y, 
piui1inirsimple.”Ar^^ the^3ays of Thutmose III 

anSTHatshepsnt there are remarkable examples of Amon’s 
Jnterventipn in the a ffa irs o f practiral government. Tliut- 
mose HI hiros eltwaaSEoi^^ IBy ‘a n of a^ fHat- 

shepsnt erected her obelisks at bis behest an3 sent her fleet 
to Punt in response to his special oracular command. But 
these and oliier examples of the god’s intervention occurred 

» IV, 020. ‘ IV, 623. 
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on extraordinary occasions. Under Hrihor’s theocracy such 
I oracles became part of the ordinary machinery of govem- 
•ment. Whatever the High Priest wished legally to effect | 
could be sanctioned by special oracle of the god at any time, I 
and by prearrangeinent the cultus image before which the 
High Priest made known his desires invariably responded 
favourably by violent nodding of the head, or even by 
speech. All wills and property conveyances of members of 
the High Priest’s family were oracles of \nion,’ and civil 
docume nts thus became divine decrees, i-ianished political 
exiles were recalled by oracle of the god, criminal cases 
were tried before him, and by his decision the convicted were 
put to death. Tn the case of a temple official, undoubtedly a 
favourite of the High Priest, two documents were placed 
before the god, one declaring the accused guilty of embez- 
zlement of temi)le income, and the other declaring him inno- 
cent. The god seized the latter document, thus determining 
the innocence of the accused.* Priestl y juggler y, ruling if 
' necessary in utter disregard of la'w and jiistice, thus enabled 
the High Priest to cloak with fhe divine sanction all that he 
wished to effcct. 

Hriiior must have been an old man at his acwssion (1090 
B. 0.). He did not long survive Ramses XTl^ and at his 
death his son, Payon ckh, also advanced in years, was unable 
to maintain the Tndejiendence of Thebes against Nesube- 
nebded at Tanis, who extended his authority over the whole 
. country for'a brief time. He is called the first king of the 
Ttvoni y First D ynasty by Manetho, who knows nothing of 
the .independence of Thebes'? Payonekh’s. son, P ayno zem 
L quickly succeeded him,^ and while he was ruling at Thebes 
in more or less independence, but without royal titles, Nesu- 
benebded was followed at Tanis by Pesibkhenno I, probably 
his son. Although unable to regain the royalty of his grand- 
father, Paynozem I showed considerable energy in his gov- 
ernment of the Thebrn principality. He continued the 
' Khonsu temple, restored some of the older temples,* and, 

1 IV, 795. * IV, 670-974. » IV. 627, O.Tl. * IV, 6.11. ‘IV, 03S-6. , 
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unable to protect the royal bodies in the western necropolis 
from further molestation, began the policy of transferring 
them to a tomb which might be better guarded, selecting for 
this purpose the tomb of Seti L* He now achieved a master 
stroke of diplomacy and gained in marriage the daughter 
of the Tanite, Pesibkhenno I. Thus on the death of the 
latter (1067 B. C.), he obtained through his wife the Tanite 
crown and the sovereignty over a united Egypt. He in- 
stalled his son as High Priest at Thebes, but both he and a 
second son whom he appointed to the office died. His third 
son, Menkhepem, who now obtained the high priesthood, 
appeared aTThebes in the twenty fifth year of his father, * 
and assumed authority not without suppression of some hos- 
tility. The political turmoil of the time is evident in the 
fact that he was immediately obliged to api)ear before Amon 
and secure an oracle approving of the return of a body of 
political exiles who had been banished to one of the oases. 
^Exactly who these exiles were does not appear ; but we can 
surmise that the recall was effected to conciliate the Thebans, 
who now began to show themselves as turbulent us they were 
in the days of the revolts, which made Thebes notorious 
under the Ptolemies.* 

Paynozem I reigned some forty years at Tanis, and ‘ 
although his son Menklmperre seems to have gained some 
royal title s on his father’s death (1026 B. C.)‘ he did not 
succeed to the crown, which was obtained by one Amenem- 
opet, whose connection with Paynozem I is entirely prob- 
lematical. Gf tlie course of events during his long reign 
of half a century we can now discern nothing. These Taaite 
Irings were not great builders, although Pesibkhenno I raised 
a massive enclosure wall eighty feet thick around his temple 
at Tanis.* As they show little initiative in other directions, 
the century and a half during which they maintained them- 
selves was apparently one of steady industrial and economic 
decline. We have no data from other periods to aid ub by 
comparison, but even so it is evident that the price of land 

*IV, C42. UV, 6.50. » IV, 650-658. * IV, 661. * Petrie, Tanis, I, 10. 
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was very low. Ten “stat” (about six and three quarters 
acres) of land at Abydos sold for one deben (a little over 
fourteen hundred grains) of silver at this time.' While 
Nesubenebded did send a large body of men to Thebes to 
repair the damage done by an unusually higli inundation,* 
the Tanites as a whole did nothing for the great capital of 
the empire, and its decline was steady and rapid. They 
respected the memory of their royal ancestors and vied with 
the high priests at Thebes in protecting the bodies of the 
emperors. During the reign of Sianion, Amenemopct’s suc- 
cessor, the bodies of Ramses 1, Seti I and Itamses II were 
taken from the tomb of Seti I and hidden in that of a 
queen named Inhapi.* But such was the insecurity of the 
times that after a few years, under Pesibkhenno II, the 
last king of the Tanitc Dynasty, they were hurriedly re- 
moved to their final hiding i)Iaco, an old and probably unused 
tomb of Amenhotep I, near the temj)le of Der el-Bahri (Fig. 
179). Here they were concealed for the last time, and as 
the officials who superintended the transfer left the i)lace a 
scribe hurriedly wrote upon the coffins the record* of their 
last removal alongside similar graffiti hastily scrawled there 
under similar circumstances after earlier transfers begin- 
ning as far back as a hundred and fifty years before (Fig. 
178). These successive records on the royal coffins and 
bodies, in which one may trace their transfer from tomb to 
tomb in the vain effort to find a place of safety, form per- 
haps the most eloquent testimony of the decadence of the 
age. The rough passage entering the cliff at the base of 
a shaft in which they were now deposited was sealed for the 
last*time a few years later, early in the Twenty Second 
Dynasty, not long after 940 B. C. Here the greatest kings 
of Egypt slept unmolested for nearly three thousand years, 
until about 1871 or 1872, when the Theban descendants of 
those same tomb-robbers whose prosecution under Ramses 
IX we can still read, discovered the place and the plundering 
of the royal bodies was begun again. By methods not 
»IV, 627 ff. 604-7. < IV, 601-2. 
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greatly differing from those employed under Ramses TX the 
modem authorities forced the thieves to disclose the place. 
Thus nearly twenty nine centuries after they had been sealed 
in their hiding place by the ancient scribes, and some three 
thousand five hundred years after the first interment of the 
earliest among them, the faces of Egypt's kings and emj)er- 
ors were disclosed to the modem world, and hence the reader 
of these pages is frequently able to look upon the fleshly 
features of the monarchs whose deeds of three millenniums 
ago he has been reading. 

Abroad, the Twenty First Dynasty was as feeble as its 
predecessors at the close of the Twentieth had been. They 

( probably maintained Egyptian power in Nul)ia, but in Syria 
they were in no better rei)utation than in the days of Wena- 
mon’s ill-starred mission to the prince of Byhlos. A nominal 
suzerainty over Palestine was probably one of the court 
fictions in continuance of a century-long tradition. During 
this period of Egj'pt’s total eclipse the tribes of Israel thus 
gained the opportunity to consolidate their national organi- 

( zation and under Saul and David they gradually gained 
the upper hand against the Pliilistines. Whether tlie Egyp- 
tians had a hand in these events, tlius enabling the Israelites 
to subdue this hardy people of the coast, it is as yet impos- 
sible to determine as we have no monuments which throw 
any light upon Egypt’s connection with Asiatic politics in 
this period. The sea-peoples no longer appear upon the 
monuments, and from the west_the Delta was now the peaoe- 
jfwl JPpnquest of the Libyans, who accomplished by gradual 
immigration what they had failed to gain by hostile invasion. 
Although there was a native militia, cliiefly under hom- 
mand of the High Priest of Amon at Thebes, Libyan mer- 
cenaries now filled the ranks of the Egyptian army, and the 
commanders of the Meshwesh in control of the fortresses 
and garrisons of the important Delta towns soon gained 
positions of power and influence. A Tehen-Libyan named 
Ruyuwawa settled at Heraeleopolis early in the Twenty 
First Dynasty ; his son Musen was installed as a priest of 
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the Heracleopolitan temple and commander of the mer- 
cenaries of the town, and these offices became hereditary 
in the family.* Musen’s great grandson, Sheshonk, was a 
** gre at jqhief of the Meshwesb.** and a man oFwealth and 
power. He buried his son Namlot at Abydos in great 
splendour and richly^ endowed the mortuary service of the 
tomb with lands, gardens, slaves, attendants and daily obla- 
tions. When the administrators of this property proved 
imtrue to their trust Sheshonk was possessed of sufficient 
influence with one of the Twenty First Dynasty kings, whose 
name is unfortunately lost, to secure their punishment by 
oracle of Amon at Thebes.** While we cannot follow the 
fortunes of the other Libyan commanders throughout the 
Delta in this way, there can be no doubt that they were all*, 
enjoying similar prosperity in a greater or less degree, and | 
gradually gatliering the reins of authority into their hands. 
The weak and inglorious Twenty First Dynasty had now 
been ruling nearly a century and a half and the descendants 
of the Libyan Buyuwawa at Heracleopolis had been con- 
stantly increasing their local authority for an equal length 
of time, through five generations, when Sheshonk, the gi’and- 
son of that Sheshonk of- whom we have just spoken, suc- 
ceeded as the representative of the family there. Either 
this Sheshonk or his immediate ancestors had extended. 
Heracleopolis until it controlled a principality reaching! 
probably as far as Memphis on the north and on the south ^ 
as far as Sint. Whether the Tanite line died out or its 
last representative was too feeble to maintain himself we 
shall p^robably never know, but such was the power of the 
Heracleopolitan mercenary commander that he transferred 
his residence to Bubastis in the eastern Delta, where he 
seized the royal authority and proclaimed himself Pharaoh 
about 945 B. C.* His line was known to Manetho as the | 
Twenty Second Dynasty. Thus in a little over two- cen- 
turies after the death of Ramses TH, who had smitten them s 
so sorely, the Libyans gained the crown of Egypt without 
»IV, 785-793. 'IV, 669-687. ’IV, 785 ff. 
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so much as drawing the sword. The change which thus 
placed a soldier and a foreigner upon the venerable throne 
of the Pharaohs had gone hand in hand with that which had 
delivered the country to the priests ; but the power of the 
priest had culminated a little more rapidly than that of 
he soldier, although both were equally rooted in the im- 
lerial system of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Sheshonk immediately gave to the succession of his line 
a legitimacy which he could not himself possess. He mar- 
ried his son to the daughter of Pesibkhenno II, the last of 
the Tanite kings of the Twenty First Dynasty, and thus 
gained for him the right to the throne through his wife, as 
well as unquestionable legitimacy for his son.* A vigourous 
and an able ruler, it might have been expected that Sheshonk 
I, as we shall now call him, would be able to weld Egypt anew 
into a powerful nation; but those elements with which he 
was obliged to deal in the building up of a new state were 
not such as could possibly be wrought into any stable fabric. 
It was essentially a feudal organization which was no w 
ef fected by Sheshonk I, and the princes who owed hi m 
f^lty were largely the turbulent Meshwe sh chififaJikaiiim- 

/ smf, who Would "haturally not forget his origin nor fail 
to see that a successful coup might accomplish for any one 
of them what he had achieved for himself. Though we 
cannot demark their geographical power with certainty, it 
is evident that they ruled the Delta cities, rendering to 
the Pharaoh their quota of troops, as did the Mamlukes 
under the Sultans of Moslem Egypt. Upper Egypt was 
organized into two principalities ; that of Heracleonolis em- 
br afiing, as we have seek northern Upper Egynt^ far 
south as Si ut, where the T heban principality began, which 
in its t urn included all the roun t and per- 

haps Nubia ^80. " The jcoantry thus alre ady fell ihtb ih ree 

JElSSiAxiftSite^rrsaBQn^^ 

Rqn^ap times .* Sheshonk by his origin controlled Heracle- 
opolis, and he and his family after him maintained close 

» IV, 738. « IV, 746-7. 
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relations with the High Priests of Ptah at Memphis. Not 
later than his fifth year* h^ h^,.^!i§P. He 

attempted to hold its support to his house by appointing 
lii8.9:^„f9P,as High Priest of Amon there;* but it still 
remained a distinct principality, capable of offering serious 
opposition to the ruling family in the Delta. The city itself 
at least was not taxable by the Pharaoh, and was never 
visited by his fiscal officials.® Under these circumstances 
an outbreak among the Libyan lords of the Delta or in tlie 
powerful principalities of the South might be expected as 
soon as there was no longer over them a strong hand like 
that of Sheshonk I. 

Under the energetic Sheshonk Egypt’s foreign poli cy 
took on a more aggressive character, and her long merely 
formal claims upon Palestine were practically pressed, 
^lomon was evidently an Egj-ptian vassal who possibly 
received in marriage a daughter of the Pharaoh and whose 
territory his Egyptian suzerain extended by the gift of the 
important city of Gezer.* We last heard of it under Mer- 
neptah three hundred years before; but never having been 
subdued by the Israelites, its Canaanite lord had now re- 
belled. The Pharaoh captured and burned it and presented 
it to Solomon, who rebuilt it.® The Pharaoh with whom 
Solomon had to deal, ^ Phiiraoh who captured and burned 
s trong cities in Palestine like Gezer, cannot have been one of 
the degenerate kings at the close of the Twenty First Dy- 
nasty, but an aggressive ruler who resumed Egypt’s con- 
trol in Palestine; and we know of no other king at this time 
who answers this description save Sheshonk I. After the 
division of the kingdom of the Hebrews under Solomon’s 
successor, Rehoboam, Sheshonk I, who had already har- 
boui’fed the furtive Jeroboam, Rehoboam ’s northern enemy, 
thought it a good opportunity to make his claims in Pales- 
tine imquestionable, and in the fifth year of Rehoboam, 
probably abo ut 926 B. C., he invade dJPalestine. His cam- 

I iVj 700. * lY 899. * 750. 
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paign penetrated no farther nortii than the latitude of the 
Sea of Galilee and extended eastward probably as far as 
Mahanaim on the east of Jordan.* Egyptian troops had not 
penetrated Asia for over two hundred and seventy years, 
and Sheshonk let loose his Libyan mercenaries among the 
towns of the plain of Jezreel, which they plundered from 
Behob on the north, through Hapharaim, Megiddo, Taanach 
and Shunem, to Beth-shean in the Jordan Valley on the east. 
In the South they spoiled Yeraza, Bethhoron, Ajalon, 
Gibeon, Socoh, Beth Anoth, Sharuhen and Arad, the last 
two places marking their extreme southern activity. Ac- 
cording to the Hebrew records^ they also entered Jerusalem 
and despoiled it of the wealth gathered there in Solomon’s 
day; but it is clear that Sheshonk ’s campaign was directed 
impartially against the two kingdoms and did not affect 
Judah alone.® He afterward claimed to have pushed as 
far north as Mitanni ; but this is evidently a mere boast, for 
Mitanni , hud At .thja .linw, long, ceased to exist as a kingdom.* 
Among other Palestinian towns which Sheshonk records as 
taken by him is a place hitherto unnoticed called “Field of 
Abrap a,” in which we find the earliest occurrence "oT the 
name of Israel’s eponymous hero (Fig. 180). Sheshonk was 
able to return with great plunder with which to replenish 
the long depleted Pharaonic coffers. He placed a record of 
the tribute of Palestine and of Nubia, of which he had now 
gained control, beside those of the great conquerors of the 
Empire on the walls of the Kamak temple at Thebes.® He 
installed a new Libyan governor in the Great Oasis, and one 
of his Libyan vassal chiefs governed the western Delta and 
administered the caravan communication with the bases.® 
Thus for a time at least the glories of the Empire of the 
I Nineteenth Dynasty were restored with tribute flowing into 
the treasury from a domain extending from northern Pales- 
tine to the upper Nile, and from the oases to the Bed Sea. 
With his treasury thus replenished Sheshonk was able 

• IV, 700 ft., see also my essay, Amer. Jour, of Sem. Lang., XXT, 22-36. 
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to tevive the customary building enterprises of the Pharaohs 
which had been discontinued for over two hundred years. 
He beautifie^Bubastis, his Delta residence, and at Thebes 
undertook a vast enTargement of the Kamak temple. His 
son Yewepet, who was High Priest of Amon there, dis- 
patched an expedition to Silsileh to secure the stone for an 
enormous court and pylon which were to complete the Kar- 
uak temple on the west and give it a magnificent front 
toward the river. The side walls and colonnades of the 
court had been planned and erected at some time after the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, but the pylon was still lacking. It 
was, and is today, the largest temple court in existence, 
being over three hundred and fourteen feet wide by two 
hundred and sixty nine feet deep, fronted by the largest 
pylon in Egypt, thirty six f(*et thick, ‘one hundred and fifty 
feet high and with a front of three hundred and fifty seven 
feet (Map 11). Sheshonk intended that it should be used at 
the celebration of his thirty years’ jubilee; whether it was 
ever so used wc do not know ; but he never lived to see it com- 
pleted, and the builder’s scaflFolding and ramps of sun-dried 
brick still cumber the walls beneath the debris of many cen- 
turies. Part of its decoration was however completed, and 
by* the south gate, now known as the Bubastite Portal, the 
Pharaoh had executed a huge relief in the old style, depict- 
ing himself smiting the Asiatics before Amon, who, to-< 
gether with the presiding goddess of Thebes, leads and pre-) 
sents to Sheshonk ten lines of captives, containing one hun- f 
dred and fifty six Palestinian prisoners, each symbolizing 
a town or locality captured by Sheshonk and bearing its 
name.* *A number of Biblical names may be recognized 
among them, the chief of which we have already noted. 

When Osorkon I, Sheshonk I’s son and heir, followed him, 
probably about 920 B. C., he succeeded by right of inherit- 
* ance through his wife, the daughter of Pesibkhenno II, the 
last king of the old line of the Twenty First Dynasty. He 
inherited a prosperous kingdom and great wealth. During 

> IV, 709-722. 
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a little more than the first three years of his reign he gave 
to the temples of Egypt a total of no less than four hundred 
^and eighty seven thousand pounds Troy of silver, while of 
gold and silver together he gave over five hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds Troy, a sum which doubtless includes the 
ibove total of silver.* These enormous donations form the 
most striking evidence in our possession for the wealth and 
prosperity of the Libyan dynasty in its earlier days. In 
order to control the HeraeleopoUtan principality, Qsorkon 
I built a stronghold at the mouth of the Fayum,® while in 
the matter of Thebes he followed his father’s example and 
installed -one of his sons as High Priest of Amon there. 
After the death of two of his sons while holding this office, 
his third son Sheshonk succeeded to the position. This 
Sheshonk maintained himself at Thebes in great splendour, 
assumed tlie titles of royalty and so increased his power 
that he was able to ensure the succession as sacerdotal prince 
of Thebes to his son.® Thug about 895 B. 0., when Takelot 
I succeeded his father Osorkon I at Bubastis, he had his 
powerful brother Sheshonk as his rival at ’Thebes. But 
after Takelot I’s short reign his son Osorkon II was able 
to regain control of Thebes and executed repairs in the 
Luxor temple after a great flood there.** A prayer of Osbr- 
kon II preserved on a statue of his found at Tanis contains 
a petition which significantly hints at the precarious situa- 
tion in which the Libyan dynasty now found itself. He 
prays that his seed may rule over '*the High Priests of 
Amon-Re,'^ king of gods; the great chiefs of the Meshwesh 
. . .; and the prophets of Harsaphes,”® the last being the 
Libyan dynasts ruling at Heracleopolis, from jwhich the 
family of the Pharaoh sprang. He adds, “Thou shalt es- 
tablish my children in the offices which I have given them; 
let,.. not th(B . heart of brother be exalted [against] his 
brother .**® Between the lines of this prayer cme can read 
the story of a dynasty rent asunder by family fends and con- 
stantly threatened by revolt of this or that powerful mer- 

> TV, 729-737. ‘rv, 8.W. * IV, 738. * IV, 742-4. • IV, 747. ‘Ibid. 
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cenary commander who feels himself aggrieved or able by | 
force of arms to improve his position. * 

In all essential particulars tliese Libyan ...rnlers o f .Ejgypt 
were completely Egj'ptianized. The grandfather of tte 
fi.rst SnesnoBK had buried his sou m the Ij^jgtian 
ner at Xbydos, and had endowed the tomb in accordance 
with tegy]^an morbiary belief.* Although they retained 
their Libyan names, th e Bubastites assumed the full 
Pharaonic titula iy of the form which h ad been customaxy 
for. fifteen hundred years m l^lgypt. Their mercenary vas- 
sal commanders still retained their old time native titles, 
translated into Egyptian as “great chief of the Me^- 
we^’’ or as frequently abbreviated on the monuments 
^^eat chief of the Me”; but they worshipped the Egyptian 
g^raiad presented to the temples endowments of land for 
..thijakepf procuring the divine favour as did the Egj'ptians 
themselves.® Wliile Egyptian culture may have been but 
a slight veneer and they may have remained Libyan bar- 
barians, yet the process of Egypt! anizing was rapidly going 
on, and in the case of the ruling family was now doubtless 
practically complete. Thus in his twenty second year we 
find Osorkon II building an imposing hall at Bubastis for 
the purpose of celebrating after tbe old Egyptian manner 
the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as crown- 
prince.® But the splendour of this gorgeous jubilee cannot 
blind us to the decline in which the dangerous forces inher- 
ent in the situation were involving the Bubastite famUy. 
After a short coregeney with his son, Sbeslionk II, and the 
death of this prince- Osorkon II associated mth himself 
anotlfer son, who after seven years coregeney sncceeded as 

Takelot II, about 860 B. C. , 0 a 

' The declining fortnnes of the Twenty Second 
from now on can only be traced in the career of the ^eban 
n^eipality, which, however, clearly exhibite fte tnrhnient 
CKstles^ character of the feudal princes who now make 
tup the state. Here the High Priest Oso^n, who arrived 

uv, 609ff. * IV, 782-4. • 74S-51. * IV, fl07, No. 13; 772. 
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at Thebes in the eleventh year of Takelot II, began a series 
of annals on the walls of the Karnak temple recording 
his deeds and his gifts to the temples in his own name.* 
These records show that after courting the favour of the 
Thebans by the inauguration of a new and richly endowed 
temple calendar he was nevertheless driven from the city 
by a revolt, which finally spread, involving the North and 
the South alike in civil war. The High Priest fled and the 
• war lasted for years, until he was finally able to gain the 
I support of his father’s followers, when he returned to 
' Thebes amid great rejoicing, as his long fleet of ships on 
the river drew near the city. He immediately repaired to 
the temple, from which Amon came forth to meet him in 
gorgeous procession, and the god thereupon delivered an 
oracle exempting the I’hebaus from punishment for revolt. 
These significant events, preserved in a few meagre and 

I fragmentary lines of the High Priest’s annals,* are doubtless 
such as filled the reigns of the last three Bubastites who 
continued to hold Thebes and ruled for a hundred years; 
although their city of Bubastis has perished so completely 
that little or no record of their careers has survived. To 
revolt must be added hostilities between the two principali- 
ties of Thebes and Heracleopolis, of which there are plain* 
traces,® and feuds among the mercenary lords of the Delta. 
The situation will have closely resembled that under the 
Mamlukes, when the people, groaning under every oppres- 
sion and especially exorbitant taxation, often successively 
taxed by two different lords, rose in revolt after revolt, 
only to be put down by the mercenaries with slaughter and 
rapine. Under such circumstances the Pharaoh’s influence 
in Palestine must. have, iotally . vanished ; but, alarmed at 
th^ jgrowing, power pf.Jilineveh in Syria, one of the Bubas- 
probably Takelot II, contributed a quota of a thousand 
western cpalit^ against thg, Assyrians, which 
was defeated by Shalmaneser II at Qarqar on the Orontes 
[ in SU B. C. 

TV, 766-770. 
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It is impossible to determine with certainty the family 
connection of the last three Bnbastites, who followed Takelot 
II. Sheshonk III, Pemou and Sheshonk IV may have had 
no connection with him. They held Memphis and Thebes, 
and their names occasionally appear here and there on 
minor monuments. The memorials of Egypt’s ancient 
splendour suffered flagrant destruction at their hands and 
the vast colossus of Ramses II at Tanis with other earlier 
monuments were bi’oken up and employed by Sheshonk III 
in the construction of his Tanis pylon. It is evident that 
during their rule the local lords and dynasts of the Delta 
were gradually gaining their inde])endence, and probably 
many of them had thrown off their allegiance to the Buba- 
stite house long before the death of Sheshonk IV, about 745 
B. C., with whom the Twenty Second Dynasty certainly 
reached its end. 

One of these Delta lords, named P edibas t, who had east 
off the suzerainty of the Bubastites, gained the dominant 
position among his rivals at the death of Sheshonk TV, and 
founded a new house known to Manetho as the Twenty Third 
Dynasty. Manetho places this dynasty at Tanis, but, as 
Pedibast ’s name shows, he was of Bubastite origin, like the 
•family which he unseated, and as we shall later see, his suc- 
cessor ruled at Bubastis, Pedibast gained Thebes and held 
it until his twenty third year, although from his fourteenth 
year he was obliged to share its control with king Yewepet, 
a dynast of the eastern Delta.^ A late Demotic papyrus in 

( Vienna contains a folk-tale which significantly reveals the 
unsettled conditions of the time among the turbulent dynasts, 
whoifi, like Yewepet, Pedibast was unable to control. It 
narrates the course of a long and serious feud between 
Kaamenhotep, the dynast of Mendes in the Delta, and 
Pemou, the mercenary commander in Heliojmlis. The occa- 
sion of the Quarrel is the seizure of a valuable coat-of-mail 
by Kaamenhotep, and Pedibast is unable to prevent wide- 
spread hostilities among the Delta dynasts, as they pro- 

> IV, 794, 878, No. 2. 
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ikOTmce tot ot ibe otiior of the ooutendlng principals.' 
Under Fedibasi^s svcoessor, Osorkon lit, the power of the 
dominant house rapidly waned until there was at last an 
independent lord or petty king in every city of the Delta 
and up the river as far as llermopolis. We are acquainted 
with the names of eighteen of these dynasts,* whose strug- 
gles among themselves now led to the total dissohition of 
the Egyptian state. The land again resolved itself into 
those small and local political units of which it had consisted 
in prehistoric days, before there existed any consolidated 
and centralized government. Its power was completely 
paralyzed and the political sagacity of such statesmen as 
the Hebrew prophets was of itself, without the aid of pro- 
phetic vision, quite sufficient to perceive how utterly futile 
was the policy of the Egyptian party in Israel, which would 
have depended upon the support of Egypt against the op- 
pression of Assyria. When the troops of Tiglath-pileser III 
devastated the West down to the frontier of Egj'pt in 734- 
732 B. C., the kings of the Delta were too involved in their 
3Wn complicated and petty wars to render the wretched 
Hebrews any assistance; nor did they foresee that the day 
nnst soon come when the groat power on the Tigris would 
moss the desert that separated Egypt from Palestine and* 
absorb the ancient kingdom of the Nile. But before this 
nevitable catastrophe should occur, another foreign power 
was to possess the throne of the Pharaohs. 

» Wiener Zeitsch. fttr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVIT, sequel to Hltth. aus 
let Samrnt dpr^Fap, Erzhersog Kaxner, VI, 19 ff. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ETHIOPIAN SUPREMACY AND THE TRIUMPH OF 

ASSYRIA ■ 

LoWbb Nubia had now been dominated by the Egypitial^ 
for over eighteon hundred years, while the country alxiVoiSie 
second cataract to the region of the fourth cataract had for 
the most part been under Egyptian control for something 
like a thousand years. We have seen the country gradually 
being Egypti anized tmtil there was an impb'smg““Ej^”ptian 
templ e in every larger town of Lower Nubia, and since 
Bamses 11 ’s time tfie Egyptian gods were eversrwhere wox- 
shipp ed. While the native language still remhihed" 
speech of the people, Egyptian was the language of jad fflip g- 
tratio 4 and government and of the Egyptian immigrants 
who had. settled in the countiy. The fertile and produ<d;ive 
lands of Upper Nubia, the rich mines in the mountains gjast 
I of Lower Nubia, which compensated' in some measurai.for 
ite agricultural poverty, and the active trade from the Shdah 
which was constantly passing through the country, made it 
• a land of resources and possibilities, which the Egyptianized . 

! Nubians, slowly awakening to their birth-right, were how 
beginning to realize. Nor could the occasional raids of the 
hostile tribes of the eastern desert, or the negroes of ihe 
Spdan, which still continued, essentially interfere witli the 
development of the country. . i.. ' , ■ > 

Sheshonk I had still held Nubia,’ and the H3gh :Priegt,|!lf: 
Amon at Thebes, in the second half of Takelot II ’Ss feign, wSi» 
able to offer to the god the gold of Nubia,* which to be i^hre 
I may possibly have been obtained in trade. It is probable^; 
^ however, that the cataract country was still a depehdc^^ 
of Egypt until the middle of the Twenty Second 

I IV, 724. 
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about 850 B. 0. It will be recalled that Nubia had for some 
cmituries been very closely connected with Thebes and the 
, templeof Amon. There was a “gold country of Amon” there 
with its own governor as far back as the close of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty; the.High Priest of . Amon became viceroy 
of Nujb|jia.at,the end of the Twentieth Dynasty; while in the 
Twenty First Dynasty the sacerdotal princesses of Thebes 
held the same office.* Thus after the Theban hierarchy had 
been maintaining a strong hold upon Nubia for over a hun- 
dred years from the end of the thirteenth century, their con- 
Itrol had strengthened into full possession for two hundred 
land fifty years more. When we recollect that the Tanites 
of the Twenty First Dynasty had banished to one of the 
oases the turbulent families of Thebes, who had opposed 
their suzerainty; and that they were later obliged to recall 
the exiles ; when we remember the long and dangerous revolt 
of Thebes under Takelot H,* and the pardon of the rebel- 
lious city by oracle of Amon,, it will be evident that under 
such conditions the priestly families at Thebes may easily 
have been obliged on some occasion to flee from' the ven- 
geance of the northern dynasty and seek safety among the 
remote Nubian cataracts, which would effectually cut off 
pursuit. Such a flight would not be likely to find record, 
and hence we have no direct documentary evidence that it 
took place ; but by the middle of the eighth century B. C. a„ 
full^jlieyelQped' ^ emerges upbh*"6ur "^w, 

its seat of government at Napat a, just below Ih'e fourth 
cat^act. Napala’had been an Egyptian frontier station 
from the days of Amenhotep II, seven hundred years earlier; 
and long before it was held by Egypt, it had doubtless been 
an important trading station on the route between Egypt 
and the Sudan. It was, moreover, the remotest point in 
Egyptian Nubia, and hence safest from attack from the 
North. 

The state which arose here was, in accordance with our 
explanation of its origin, a reproduction of the Amonite 

‘ ,1V, 7«6. 
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t heocracy at T hebes. The state god was Amijn, and he eon* 
tinnally intervened directly in the affairs of government by 
specific oracles. The control of the god was even more abso- 
lute than at Thebes, and eventually even the king was obliged 
to abdicate at the god’s demand, who then installed another 
ruler. This last condition of things was, however, the out- 
come of a gradual development, and did not obtain at first. 
In Greek times the priests in Egypt were wont to depict 
the Ethiopian theocracy as the ideal state, and closely con- 
nected with this conception of it was the false notion that 
Ethiopia was the soiirce of Egyptian civilization, a belief 
commonly held hy the Greeks. Th e king bor e all the Ph ar- 
aonic titles, calling himself Ijoi’d of the Two T-iands , a s if 
he governed all I^y^. In the beginning he mighty be knowi 
by a nTigyptian nam e, although this soon disappeared jmd 
^s fcpi accd by a persona hname of pure Nubian orig in, the 
thron e-name and other state designat ions sti Tl remaining^ 
Egyptian for. a-lQng..iime. He built temples of Egy ^ptian 
architecture, decorated with Egyptian reliefs and bearing 
I hieTo^yphic inscriptions and dedications of the traditional 
\ Egyptian form. The ritual depicted on the walls was.ihat 
in nse at The bes. Of th^h^])tian origin of t his state ther e 
. is no doubly nor can there l)e any doubL9Lii& ihS^^ 

acter, although there may be some difference of opinion as 
to how^thisTast f^^s to be accounted for. 

ATwc gain our first glimpse of this new kingdom of the 
upper Nile, just before the middle of the eighth century B. 
C., it is ruled by a kin g Kashta ,’ We are unable to trace 
the extent of his power northward, nor do we know anything 
of his reign. His son, Piankh i, who succeeded him about 
741 B. C. probably began the absor ])tion of E gypt. In any 
case, hy 721 or 722 B. C., he was already in possession of 
Upper Egypt as far north as Hcracleo polis, just south of 
the Fayum, with Nubian garrisons in the more important 
towns. At this time the Twenty Third Dynasty, represented 
by Q sorkon III at Buba stis, no longer actually ruling more 
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the district of Btibastis and surronn^d by rivals in 
every important town of the Delta, was confronted by an 
aggressive and powerful opponent in Tefnakhte, the dyna gt 
of Sais, in the western Delta, '* In Fiahlkh i *s twenty first 
■^ear his commanders InTJppiw Egypt reported to him that 
Tefnakhte had defeated the dynasts of the entire western 
Delta, and of both shores of the Nile above the Delta, almost 
as far south as the vicinity of Benihasan. Besides these he 
had also gained control of all the eastern and middle Delta 
lords, so that he was practically king of all Lower Egypt, 
as well as the lower portion of Upper Egypt, Only Hera- 
cleopolis, which we have already seen as a powerful princi- 
pality, was- holding out against him, and was suffering a 
siege at his hands; while all his vassal lords of the Delta 
were lending him aid against it, and personally assisting 
in the investment. The wily Piaiikhi, perceiving that the 
balance of power in the North was now destroyed, and 
desirous of drawing his enemy further southward, away 
from the safety of the impenetrable Delta swamps, quietly 
awaited developments. A second appeal from his northern 
commanders then informed him that Naralot, king of Her- 
mopolis, had submitted to Tefnakhte. Thereupon Piankhi 
sent his commanders in Egypt northward to check Tef- 
nakhte ’s further southern advance and to besiege Hermop- 
olis. This they did while Piankhi was at the same time 
dispatching from Nubia a second army for their support. 
Having left Thebes, this second Nubian force met Tef- 
nakhte ’s fleet coming up and defeated it, capturing many 
ships and prisoners. Continuing nortliward, in all proba- 
bility down the Bahr Yusuf, they struck Tefnakhte ’s forces 
engaged in the investment of Heracleopolis, and pul it to 
flight both by land and water. The northerners fled to the 
west side of the Bahr Yusuf, whither they were pursued the 
next morning by the Nubians, again discomfited and forced 
to retreat toward the Delta, Namlot, king of Hermopolis, 
whp had fought among Tefnakhte ’s vassals, escaped from 

' From here on» after the Piankhi Stela (IV, 796-883). 
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the disaster and returned to protect his owB city , of Her- 
mopolis against the Nubians. Hearing of this, the Nubian 
commanders returned up the Bahr Yusuf to Hermopolis, 
which they then closely beset 

' On receiving reports of these operations, Piankhi was 
incensed that the northern army had been allowed to escape 
‘ into the Delta. It was now late in the calendar year, and 
Piankhi determined, after the celebration of the New Year’s 
feast at home, to proceed to Thebes to celebrata tbfirpi 
g reat feast of Opet in the third month, and then to lead th e 
c ampaign agains t the JMorth in person. Meanwhile his com- 
manders inTljgyi^captured'fKe Towns below and in the vicin- 
ity of Hermopolis, including the important Oxyrhyncus, but 
Hermopolis itself still held out against them. In accord- 
ance with his plan, Piankhi then proceeded northward early 
in the calendar year, celebrated the feast of Opet at Thebes 
as anticipated, in the third month, and went on to assume 
charge of the investment of Hermopolis, which had now been 
going on for certainly four and probably five months. 
Piankhi vigourously pushed the siege; from embankments 
and high towers the doomed city was daily showered with ar- 
rows and stones; foul odours arose from the masses of dead, 
• and not long after Piankhi ’s arrival the place was ripe for 
surrender. Namlot, its king, finding that gifts, even when 
his own royal crown was cast down among them, availed 
nothing with Piankhi, sent out his (]uecn to plead with the 
women of the Nubian that they might intercede with him on 
Namlot ’s behalf. This device was successful, and assured 
at last of his life, Nainlot surrendered and turned over the 
city* and all his wealth to Piankhi, who immediately took 
possession of the place. After an inspection of Namlot ’s 
‘ palace and treasury, Piankhi entered the stables of the Her- 
mopolitan; “His majesty proceeded to the stable of the 
horses,” so say his annals, “and the quarters of the foals. 
I When he saw that they had suffered hunger, he said: ‘I 
I swear as Re loves me ... it is more grievous in my heart 
Ithat my horses have suffered hunger than any evil deed that 
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thou hast done in the prosecution of thy desire.' Nam- 
I lot’s wealth was then assigned to the royal treasury of 
I Piankhi and the sacred fortune of Amon. 
i Heracleopolis being already exhausted after its invest- 
ment at the hands of Tefnakbte, its king, Pefnefdibast, 
now came to greet Piankhi and praise him for his deliver- 
ance. The advance to tlie Delta, sailing down the Bahr 
Yusuf, was then begun, and all the chief towns of the west 
side surrendered one after another on seeing Piankhi ’s force 
except Crocodilopolis in the Fayum, which would have car- 
ried him too far from his course past Illahun at the mouth 
of the Fayum., On the other hand, he did not touch Aphro- 
ditopolis, which lay on the east side of the river, equally 
far removed from his route past Medum and Ithtowe to 
Memphis. The Nubian king offered sacrifice to the gods 
in all the cities which he passed, and took possession of all 
the available property for his own treasury and the estate 
of Amon. 

On reaching Memphis it was found to have been very 
strongly fortified by Tefnakhte, who now counted the city 
as part of his kingdom. He had long held possession of it 
and was priest of Ptah, its great god. Hence in answer 
to Piankhi ’s demand to surrender, the Memphites closed the ' 
gates and made a sortie, which was evidently not very effect- 
ive. Under cover of night Tefnakhte succeeded in entering 
the city and exhorted the garrison to rely on their strong 
walls, their plentiful supplies and the high water, which pro- 
tected the east side from attack, urging them to hold out 
while he rode away northward for reinforcements. Having 
landed on the north of the city, Piankhi was surpriseS at 
the strength of the place. Some of his people favoured a 
siege, others desired to storm the walls upon embankments 
and causeways to be raised for the purpose. Piankhi him- 
self decided to assault, but rejecting labourious works, which i 
besides being too slow would give the enemy exact indication j 
of the place of attack, he devised a shrewd plan of assault, ' 

• IV, 850. 
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wjjich speaks highly for his skill as a strategist. The high 
walls on the west of the city had been recently raised still 
higher, and it was evident that the east side, protected by 
waters perhaps artificially raised, was being neglected. Here 
was the harbour, where the ships now floated so high that 
their bow ropes were fastened among the houses of the city. 
Piankhi sent his fleet against the harbour and quickly cap- 
tured all the shipping. Then taking command in person, 
he rapidly ranged the captured craft together with his own 
fleet along the eastern walls, thus furnishing footing for his 
assaulting lines, which he immediately sent over the ram- 
parts and captured the city before its eastern defenses could 
be strengthened against him. A great slaughter now ensued, * 
but all. sanctuaries were res]wcted and [)rote<;ted, and Ptah 
of course repudiated Tefnaklite and recognized Piankhi as 
king. 

The entire reg ion of Memphis then submitte d, whereupon 
the Delta dynasts also appeared in numbers with gifts for 
Piankhi and signified their submission. After dividing the 
wealth of Memphis between the treasuries of Amon and 
Ptah, Piankhi crossed the river, worship])ed in the ancient 
sanctuary of Khereha-Babylon, and followed the old sacred 
road thence to Heliopolis, where he camped by the harbour. 
His annals narrate at length how he cnteicd the holy of 
holies of the sun-god here, that he might be recognized as 
his son and heir to the thi’one of Egypt, according to custom 
usual since the remote days of the Fifth Dynasty. Here 
king Osorkon III of the Twenty Third Dynasty at Bubastis, 
now but a petty dynast like the rest, visited Piankhi and 
recogflized the Nubian’s suzerainty. Having then moved 
his camp to a point just east of Athribis, by a town called 
Keheni, Piankhi there received the submission of the Delta 
lords. O f these there were fifteen : being two kings, the said 
Osorkon lUTwho was still witrhim, and king Yewepet of 
Tentremu in the eastern Delta, who had once shared ThebCi? 
with Pedibast, Osorkon Ill’s predecessor; nine princes, who 
governed Mendes, Sebennytos, Saft el-Henneh, Busina- 
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Hesebka (the eleventh nome), Phagroriopolis, Khereha- 
Babylon, and other towns_ of . the Delta and vicinity which 
cannoi be identified with certainty; and finally a mercenary 
commander in Hermopolis Parva, son of the prince of 
Mendes, besides a priest of Horns who had founded a sacer- 
dotal principality at Letopolis, like that of the priests at 
Heracleopolis, from whom the Twenty Second Dynasty 
sprang. Among- all these, Pediese, prince of Athribis, 
showed himself especially loyal to Piankhi and invited him 
thither, placing all his wealth at the Nubian’s disposal. 
Thereupon Piankhi proceeded to Athribis, received the gifts 
of Pediese, and that he might choose for himself the best 
steeds, even entered Pediese ’s stables, which the shrewd 
Athribite, observing his love for horses, had particularly 
invited him to do. The fifteen Delta lords, except of course 
Pediese, were here dismissed at tlieir own request, that they 
might go back to their cities and return to Piankhi with 
further gifts, in emulation of Pediese. 

Meantime the desperate Tefrialdite had garrisoned Mesed, 
a town of uncertain location, but probably somewhere on 
bis Saite frontier. Rather than have them captured by 
Piankhi he burned the ships and supplies which he could 
not save. Piankhi then sent a body of troops against Mesed, . 
and they slew the garrison. Tefnakhte had meanwhile taken 
refuge on one of the remote islands in the western mouths 
of the Nile. Many mites of vast Delta morass and a network 
of irrigation canals separated Piankhi from the fugitive. It 
would have been a hazardous undertaking to dispatch an 
army into such a region. When, therefore, Tefnakhte sent 
gifts and an humble message of submission requesting that 
Piankhi send to him a messenger with whom he mi^t go to 
a neighbouring temple and take the oath of allegiance to his 
Nubian suzerain, Piankhi was very glad to accept the pro- 
posal. In this less humiliating, not to say much less danger- 
ous manner, Tefnakhte then accepted the suzerainty of 
Piankhi. When, therefore, the two kings of the Payum and 
Aphroditopolis whom, as we have seen, he had not molested 
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I on his way northward, appeared with their gifts a Nubian 
Pharaoh had obtained complete recognition, had supplanted 
ithe Libyans and was lord of all Egypt. 

When his Delta vassals had paid Piankhi a last visit he 
loaded his ships with the wealtli of the North and sailed 
away for his southern capital amid the acclamations of the 
people. If we have devoted an apparently disproportionate 
amount of space to the campaign which was now concluded 
it is because it displays to us more clearly than ever before 
or after, the conditions which always arose in Egypt when- 
ever any weakening of the central power betrayed to the 
local dynasts that they might without danger assume their 
independence or even gradually usurp the crown of the 
Pharaoh. Arrived at Napata, Piankhi erected in the temple of 
Amon a magnificent g ranit e stela,* inscribed o n all four s ides, 
recor ding in detai l the entire campaign, in which he,~TFie 
s on of Amon, had humiliated ihe-jlvals. of that go d in ^e 
North. With the possible exception of the Annals ^ Tliul- 
mose III and the documents of Ramses II on the battle of 
Kadesh, this remarkable literary monument is the clearest 
and most rational account of a military expedition which 
has survived from ancient Egypt. It displays literary skill 
I and an appreciation of dramatic situations which is notable, 
while the vivacious touches found here and there quite re- 
lieve it of the arid tone usual in such hieroglyphic docu- 
ments. The imagination endues the personages appearing 
here more easily with life than those of any other similar 
historical narrative of Egypt; and the humane Piankhi es^ 
pecially. the lover of horses, remains a man far removed 
from ’the conventional companion and equal of the gods who 
inevitably occupies the exalted throne of the Pharaohs in 
all other such records. It is this document of course whicli 
has enabled us to follow Piankhi in his conquest of the 


Tefnakhte, while he had nominally subnaitted to PiffdAi, 
only awaited the withdrawal of the Ethiopian to resume his 
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designs. He eventually succeeded in establishing a king- 
dom of Lower hlgypt, assumed the Pharaonic titles and 
ruled at least eight years over a feudal state like that of 
the Twenty Second Djmasty. Ilis reign is parallel with tlie 
last years of the Twenty Third D 3 rnasty, which seems to 
have struggled on at Bubastis as vassal princes under him. 
k it is evident that Tefnakhte was of a type far superior to 
{the ordinary Delta djmast; he must have greatly increased 
the power and prestige of Sais, for his son Bocehoris, on 
succeeding to his father’s throne, was later regarded as 
the founder of the Twenty Fourth D 3 masty. In Upper 
Egypt Piankhi 's rule continued for a brief period. He con- 
trolled Thebes long enough to do some slight building in 
the temple of Mut, where he left a relief representing a 
festal voyage of his ships, perhaps his return from the 
North; for among the vessels appears the state barge of 
Sais, captured from Tefnakhte ’s fleet in the nortliern war. 
Piankhi was then still in control as far north as Heracle- 
opolis, whose commandant apj)cars in the relief as admiral 
of the Nubian fleet.‘ Tn order to gain control of the fortune 
of Amon with an appearance of legitimacy, Piankhi caused 
his sister-wife, Amcnardis, to be adopted by Shcpriui)ct, the 
daughter of Osorkon JTI, who was sacerdotal princess of. 
Thebes.® The device was probably not new. But as Piankhi 
withdrew the decadent Twenty Third Dynasty i)ut forth 
its last expiring effort and established an ephemeral au- 
thority in Thebes, where Osorkon III seems to have ruled 
for a short time as coregent with an otherwise unknown 
Takelot, the third of the name. Piankhi ’s invasion of Egypt 1 
and entire reign there seem therefore to have fallen \fithin/ 
the reign of Osorkon III. But the rising power of Sais soon 
overwhelmed the failing Bubastites, and, as we have noted, 
Bocehoris . son of Tefnakhte of Sais, gained the throne of 
Lo^r tegypt probably about 718 B. C. to be later known 
as the founder, and in so far as we know, the sole king of 
the Twenty Fourth Dynasty. We know nothing from the 
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Egyptian monuments regarding his brief reign; the only 
contemporary monument bearing his name is an inscription 
dating the burial of an Apis bull in* the Mem phite Serapeu m 
in his sixth year.* A dou btless relmble tradiUnn nf ftr eelr 
tim es makes him a wise lawgiver who revised the laws of 
th e land and himself rendered the legel denisions of th e 
most remark able shrewdness. We may easily believe that 
the agitatedTlines through which the country had passed 
made such new legislation necessary. A remarkable De- 
motic papyrus dated in the thirty fourth year of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus narrates the yji'opliecics of a lamb ut- 
tered in the sixth year of R occh oris, in which the imminent 
invasion of Egypt and its conquest by tlie Assyrians are 
foretold seemingly accompanied by the assurance that the 
misfortunes of the unhappy country should continue nine 
hundred years.* It is the last exaraj)le of that school of pro- 
phetic literature of which I puwer of the Middle Kingdom 
was the earliest representative known to us.® Manetho char- 
acteristically narrates this marv’^ellous tale as an important 
occurrence of B occhoris’s reign. 

Egypt had now been under the divided authority of nu- 
merous local djmasts for probably over a century and a 
•half. The total disintegration of centralized power had 
unavoidably involved the sacrifice of economic prosperity. 
Egypt’s foreign commerce inevitably dwindled to the van- 
ishing point; agriculture and industry were at the lowest 
ebb and the resources of the country, at the mercy of irre- 
sponsible lords and princes, were necessarily being rapidly 
drained. With its vast works of irrigation slowly going 
to ruin, its roads unprotected, intercourse between cities 
unsafe and the larger communities suffering from constant 
turmoil and agitation, the productive capacity of the country 
was steadily waning. While these conclusions are not based 
upon contemporary documents, — for such conditions in such 
an age are rarely even indirectly the subject of record, 
yet they may be safely inferred from the known results of 

I IV, 884. * Krall. '» Festgaboa f«r BUdinger, Innsbruck, 1888. 

* See above, pjv 204-03. 
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similar political conditions in later times. The hopeless 
state of (he country was clearly understood by the sagacious 
Isaiah, who declared to his iMjople: “Behold the Lord rideth 
‘upon a swift cloud and cometh unto Kgypt; and the idols 
I of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, and the heart 
I of Egypt shall melt in the midst of it. And I will stir up 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians; and they shall fight 
every one against his brother, and every one against his 


I neighbour; city against city and kingdom against king- 
^ dom. . . . And I will give over the Egj’ptians into the 
hand of a cruel lord ; and a fierce king shall rule over them, 

, saith the Lord, the Lord of Hosts. . . . The princes of Zoan 
i are utterly foolish ; the counsel of the wisest counsellors of 
I Pharaoh is become brutish. . . . The i)rinces of Zoan 
/ fTanis] are become fools, tlie piinces of Noph [Napataf] 

* are deceived ; thej have caused Egypt to go astray that are 
the comer stone of her tril)es. The Lord hath mingled a 
spirit of perverseness in the midst of her; they have caused 
Egypt to go astray in every work thereof, as a drunken 
, man staggering in his vomit. Neither shall there be for 
I Egypt any work which head or tail, palm-branch or rush, 
may do.’” No truer picture could possibly be portrayed. 

In spite of those unfavourable conditions, one imjwrtant • 
element of culture in Egypt was inspired with new life. As 
in the turbulent age of the Medicis, Italy, and especially 
Florence, enjoyed an artistic transformation, in which works 
of the highest genius were produced with an amazing fecun- 
dity ; as in Cairo under the constant revolutions, assassina- 
tions, usurpations and incessant oppression of the Mam- 
lukcs, while the land was economically going to ruin, the 
mosque form was developed, perfected and the noblest monu- 
ments of Saracen architecture were erected; so now under 

(similar seemingly adverse influences the sculptors of Egypt 
were slowly ushering in a new era in the history of art and 
‘ feeling impulses which we shall find attaining their highest 
fruition in the Restoration which was to follow after an- 
other half century of foreign aggression and political decay. 


> Uaiah. Id. 
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Naturally little of such work has survived, hut a modest 
chapel, erected under Osorkon III at Thebes, contains re- 
liefs showing clearly the new capacity which needed only 
socml, political and economic opportunity to produce the 
greatest works of oriental art. 

Meantime those profound political changes, fraught with 
the greatest danger to Egypt, which the reader has fore- 
seen, were taking place in Asia. The powerful military 
state on the Tigris had for centuries been seeking to estab- , 
lish itself as the dominant power in western Asia. As far] 
back as 1100 B. C. Nesubenebded, the first of the Tanites,| 
had sent a gift to Tiglath Pileser I on his appearance in the! 
west; and two hundred and fifty years later the PharaoW 
had contributed a quota to the western alliance which had 
hoped to break the power of Shalmaneser II at Qarqar in 
854 B. C. Rousing Assyria from a period of temporary 
decadence, Tiglath-pileser III had brought her full power 
to bear upon the "West, and in 734 to 732 B. C. had ravaged 
Syria-Palestine to the very borders of Ejgy’pt. The Ara- 
maean Kingdom of Damascus fell and the whole west was 
organized as dependencies of Assyria. In the short reign 
of Shalmaneser IV, who followed Tiglath Pileser III, Israel 
with others was encouraged to revolt by Sewa or So,' who 
was either an otherwise unknown Delta dynast or ruler 
of Musri, a kingdom of North Arabia, the name of which is 
so like that of Egypt as to cause confusion in our under- 
standing of the documents of the time, a confusion which 
perhaps already existed in the minds of the cuneiform 
scribes. Before the Assyrian invasion which resulted, 
Saidaria held out for some years; but under Shalmaneser 
TV’s great successor, Sargon II, it fell in 722 B. 0.^ The 
s chief families of Israel were deported and the nation as 
I such was annihilated. Unable to oppose the formidable 
armies of Assyria, the petty kinglets of Eg 3 q)t constantly 
fomented discontent and revolt among the Syro-Palestinian 
states in order if possible to create a fringe of buffer states 


» 11 Kings, 17 : 4. 
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between them and the Assyrian. In 720 B. C. Sargon again 
appeared in the west to suppress a"Yev^“ih' wBm Egypt 
doubtless had a hand. Completely victorious in the north, 
he marched southward to Raphia, where he totally defeated 
the allies of the south, among whom Egypt had a levy of 
troops under a commander named Sib’i.* The Assyrian 
hosts had now twice swept down to the very borders of 
Egypt and the dynasts must by this time have been fully 
aware of their danger. Probably nothing but the tradi- 
tional reputation of Egypt, the memory of the old days- 
when she had been supreme in Asia, aud Ninevite kings had 
sought her .friendship with gifts, kept Tiglath Pilescr ITT 
and Sargon from invading her frontier and discovering how 
lamentably weak she was. The situation was now reversed ; 
in 715 B. C. Sargon ’s records report the reception of gifts 
from Pir’u (Pharaoh) of Egypt,* who will probably have 
been Bocehoris. 

Such^^s the threatening siteation of Egypt when, prob- 
ably about 711 B. 0., after an interval of some ten years 
since the retirement of Piankhi, the Nubian kings again 
appeared in the North. Piankhi had now been succeeded 
by his brother, Shabaka, with whom the uninterrupted 
series of pure Ethiopian royal names begins. . He had • 
married Piankhi ’s daughter® and of course based his claim 
to the throne, as in Egypt, not only upon his own birth, 
but also upon this alliance. We possess no native records 
of his conquest of the country, but Manetho states that he 
burned Bocehoris alive. Lower Egypt was completely sub- 
dued, Ethiopian supremacy acknowledged and Shabaka en- 
trenched himself so firmly that lie became tlie founder of 
the Twenty Fifth or Ethiopian Dynasty, as reported by 
Manetho. Appreciating the serious danger of the presence 
of so formidable a state as Assyria on his very borders, 
Shabaka immediately sent his agents among the Syro- 
Palestinian states to excite them to revolt. In Philistia, 


■> Wincklcr, Unters. zur Altoriental. Geschickte, p. 93. 
• Winckler, Ibid., p. 94. 
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Judah, Moab and Edom' he promised the vassals of Assyria 
support in rebellion against their Nincvite suzerain. Re- 
membering the ancient supremacy of Egj'pt, failing to un- 
derstand the state of decadent impotence into which she 
had fallen, and anxious to shake off the oppressive Assyrian j 
yoke, they lent a ready ear to the emissaries of Shabaka.| 
Only in Judah did the prophet-statesman Isaiali foresee the 
futility of depending upon Egypt, and the final catastrophe 
which should overtake her at the hands of Assyria.* The 


vigilant Assyrian, however, hearing of the pi’ojected alli- 
ance, acted so quickly that the conspirators were glad to 
drop their designs and protest fidelity. In spite of difiS- 
culties in Babylon and rebellions in the north, tlie able and 
aggressive Sargon pushed the consolidation of liis power 
with brilliant success and left to his son Sennacherib in 705 
B. C. the first stable and firmly compacted empire ever 


founded by a Semitic power. 

Sennacherib was embarrassed in his earlier years with 
the usual complications in Babylon. Mardukbaliddin, an 
able and active claimant of the Babylonian throne, who had 
already caused Sennacherib’s father much trouble, now 
sent his emissaries to stir up defection and create a diver- 
• sion in bis favour in the west. As a result Luli, the energetic 
king of Tyre, Hezekiah of Judah, the dynasts of Edom, 
Moab and Ammon, with the chiefs of their Beduin neigh- 
bours, in fact, all the southei-n half of the Assyrian eon- 
quests in tlic west besides Egypt were finully cruized m 
a great alliance against Ninevah. Before the allies could 
act in concert, Sennaclierib suddenly 
marShed down the Pheenieian coast, “f “T* 'J' 

Tv r “Her;:^ng A^aChrad* 

Plnhsbne ^bes ^CTe TeOlL upon the motley army 

vanced to Allaqu, where n 

gathered by the t^y ShaWhm g^^^ 

W;taow”"o“^e atren^O of this force, although 


1 Winckler, Ibid, 
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Sennacherib claims that they were “without nnmber"; but 
it is safe to conclude that it was not a formidable army. 
With the dissolution of the central government in Egypt 
the standing army, even made up chiefly of mercenaries as 
it was, had disappeared and the illy organized aggregation 
of levies from the domains of the local Delta princes was 
little fitted to meet the compact and finely organized armies 
which the Assyrian kings had gradually developed, till they 
had become the dread and terror of the west. Although 
small Egyptian contingents had before served ^ auxiliaries 
against the Assyrians, the armies of the two empires on 
the Nile and the Tigris had never before faced each other. 
Sennacherib led his own power in person while the Egyp- 
tian army was entrusted by Shabaka to his nephew, a son 
of Piankhi, named Taharka,’ who some thirteen or fourteen 
years afterward became king of Ethiopia, a fact which led 
the Hebrew annalist to give him that title already at the 
time of this campaign.® There was but one possible issue 
for the battle; Sennacherib disposed of Taharka’s army 
without difficulty, having meanwhile beleaguered Jerusalem 
and devastated Judah far and wide. He had effectually 
stamped out the disaffection in the west and completely dis- 
comfited the allies, but before he could take Jerusalem the ‘ 
plague-infected winds from the malarial shores of the east- 
6*11 Delta had scattered death among his troops. This over- 
whelming catastrophe, together with disquieting news from 
Babylon, forced him hastily to retire to Nineveh, thus bring- 
ing to Jerusalem the deliverance promised by Isaiah, an 
event in which pious tradition afterward saw the destrtpdng 
angel of the Lord. This deliverance was perhaps as fortu- 
nate for Egypt as for Jerusalem. For the third time the in- 
vincible Assyrian army had stood on the very threshold of 
Egypt, while favouring circumstances had each time caused 
its withdrawal and saved the decrepit nation on tiie Nile for a 
little time from the inevitable humiliation which was now so 
near. The Syro-Palestinian princes, however, were so thor- 

‘IV, 892. 
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Dughly cowed that tlie iuglorious Ethiopians were thenceforth 
unable to seduce them to rebellion. Like the Hebrews, they 
at last recognized the truth, as mockingly, stated, bj th® 
officers of Sennacherib to the unhappy ambassadors.ofvjjej'u- 
sa lem ; •^‘Now behold, thou trustest U2Jon the staff of this 
bruised reed, even upon Egypt; whereon if a man lean it 
will go into his hand and pierce it; so is Pharaoh king of 
Egypt unto all that trust on him.”> 

Shabaka api)arently ruled his vassal Egyptian states for 
the remainder of his reign in j^eace. The fragments of a 
clay tablet bearing the seal of Shabaka and a king of Assyria, 
found at Kuyunjik, may indicate some agreement between 
the two nations. Shabaka showed great partiality to the 
priesthoods and favoured the temples. His restoration of 
an ancient religious text of great imijortance in the temple 
of Ptah rescued and enabled us to employ in this work one 
of the most remarkable documents surviving from ancient 
Egypt.® At Thebes he reinstated Amenardis, his sister, 
who must have been temporarily expelled by Osorkon III. 
Together with her, he built a chapel at Karnak, and his 
building operations necessitated an expedition to the distant 
quarries of Hamraamat.. Wc also find records of his temple 
restorations at Thebes,"' and it is evident that he governed 
Egypt at least in his relations with the temples, precisely 
as a native Pharaoh would have done. His sister, Amenar- 
dis, seems to have actually ruled Thebes with a large degree 
of independence, and in sj)ite of his partiality to the priests, 
it was probably Shabaka who broke the power of the High 
Priest of Amon, of whose impotence we shall see further 
evidence as we proceed. 

About 700 B. C., having reigned probably twelve years 
in Egypt, although he may have ruled over Nubia for some 
years before his advent in Egypt, Shabaka was succeeded 
by Shabataka, another Ethiopian, whose connection with the 
reigning Ethiopian or Nubian family is a little uncertain, 
although Manetho, who calls him Sebichos, makes him a son 


1 11 Kings, 18: 21. 
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of Sbabaka. As the western vassals remained quiet and 
Sennacherib was now absorbed in his operations at the other 
extremity of his empire, Shabataka was unmolested by the 
Assyrian. His name is rare in Egypt, but it is evident from 
the conditions which survived him tliat he was entirely 
.unable to exterminate the local dynasts and consolidate the 
^ower of Egypt for the supreme struggle which was before 
iher. It was indeed now patent that the Ethiopians were 
■|quite unfitted for the imperial task before them. The 
kouthem strain with which their blood was tinctured began 
fto appear as the reign of Shabataka drew to a close about 

less B. C. 

It is afthis juncture that we can trace the rising fortunes 
of prince Taharka, a son of Pianklii, who had gone north 
from Napata as a youth of only twenty years with a king 
whose name is unfortunately lost, who nevertheless must 
have been Shabaka.‘ He was the son of a Nubian woman 
and his features, as preserved in contemporary sculptures, 
show unmistakable negroid characteristics. A son of the 
great Piankhi, he played a prominent role, and as we have 
seen, he was entrusted with the command of the army in the 
campaign against Sennacherib. We know nothing of the 
circumstances which brought about his advent to the throne, ■ 
but Manetho states, that leading an army from Ethiopia he 
slew Sebichos, who must be Shabataka, and seized the crown. 
Having thus disposed of the usurper, the contemporary mon- 
uments without intimation of these events, abruptly picture 
him in Tanis as king, summoning his mother, whom he has 
not seen for many years, from Napata to Tanis, that she 
may assume her proper station as queen-mother there.* In 
view of this fact and the trouble to be anticipated from 
Assyria, it is not improbable that the Ethiopians at this time 
maintained Tanis as their Egyptian residence. 

For some thirteen years Taharka ruled his kingdom with- 
out molestation from Asia. Meantime he was able to exe- 
cute buildings of minor importance in Tanis and Memphis, 

« rV, 892-0. 
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and more considerable monuments in Thebes. But he evi- 
dently foresaw the coming struggle and duly made his prep- 
arations to meet it. The west had for twenty years seen 
nothing of Sennacherib, who was now assassinated by his 
sons, in 681 B. C. As soon as his son, Esarhaddon, could 
arrange the affairs of the great empire to which lie had su(!- 
ceeded, he determined to resort to the only possible remedy 
for the constant interference of Egypt with the authority 
of Assyria in Palestine, viz., the conquest of the Nile coun- 
try and humiliation of the Pharaoh. With farseeing thor- 
oughness, he laid his plans for the execution of this pur- 
pose, and his army was knocking at the frontier fortresses 
of the eastern Delta in 674 B. C.* But T.aharka, who was 
a man of far greater ability than his two predecessors on 
the throne, must have made a supreme effort to meet the 
crisis. The outcome of the battle (673 B. C.) was unfavour- 
1 able for the Assyrian if, as tlie documents perhaps indicate, 
j he did not suffer positive defeat. But Esarhaddon never- 
theless quietly continued his preparations for the conquest 
of Egypt. Baal, king of Tyre, perhaps encouraged by the 
undecisive result of the first Assyrian invasion, then rebelled, 
making common cause with Taharka. In 670 B. C. Esar- 
•haddon was again in the West at the head of his forces. 
Having invested Tyre, he was aided in his march across the 
desert to the Delta by the native Beduin, whoso camel-car- 
avans furnished him with water. Taharka was now no 
longer equal to the persistent struggle maintained against 
him by the obdurate Esarhaddon, and the Egyptian army 
was defeated and scattered. As the Ethiopian fell back 
upon*^ Memphis, Esarhaddon pressed him closely, and be- 
sieged and captured the city, which fell a rich prey to the 
cruel and rapacious Ninevite army. Taharka fled south- 
ward, abandoning Lower Egypt, which was immediately 
organized by Esarhaddon into dependencies of Assyria. He 
records the names of twenty lords of the Delta, formerly 

« Soe the Rources for the following campaigns of Esarhaddon in Winckler, 
Ibid., pp. 97-106. 
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Ethiopian vassals, who now took the oath of fealty to him. 
Among these names, written in cuneiform, a number may be 
recognized as those of the same men, or at least the same 
families, with whom Piankhi had to deal in the same region. 
Necho, doubtless a descendant of Tefnakhte, occupies the 
most prominent place among them as prince of Sais and 
Memphis. The list also includes a prince of Thebes, but 
Esarhaddon certainly possessed no more than a merely 
nominal authority in Upper Egypt at this time. As he re- 
turned to Ninevah, northward along the coast road, he hewed 
in the rocks at the Nahr el-Kelb, beside the triumphant stelae 
of Ramses II, a record of his great achievement (Pig. 158) ; 
while in Sarnal (Senjirli), in north Syria, he erected a 
similar monument representing himself of heroic stature, 
leading two captives, of whom one is probably Baal of Tyre, 
and the other, as his negroid features indicate, is the unfor- 
tunate Taharka (Pig. 181). 

After the domination of Libyan and Nubian in turn, 

( Egypt was now a prey to a third foreign conqueror, whose 
|supremacv was however totally different from- that of the 
I aliens who had preceded. Both Libyan and Nubian were 
I largely Egypt’ ani zed and, as we have seen, ruled as Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs; whereas the Delta was now subject to an. 
overlord, who was the head of a great Asiatic empire, having 
not the slightest sympathy with Egyptian institutions or 
1 customs. The result was that the Delta kinglets, who had 
sworn allegiance to the Ninevite, immediately plotted with 
Tabarka for the resumption of his rule in Lower Egypt, 
which he thereupon assumed without much delay on the 
withdrawal of the Assyrian army. Esarhaddon vac* thus 
forced to begin his work over again ; but in 668 B. C., while 
on the march to resume operations in Egypt, he died. With 

( but slight delay the campaign was continued by his son, 
Ashn y^an ipal, who placed one of his commanders in charge 
of me expedition. Between Memphis and the frontier of 
the eastern Delta, Tabarka was again routed. Not attempt- 
ing to hold Memphis, he fled southward, this time pursued 
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by the enemy, and took refuge in Thebes 5 but the Assyrians, 
reinforced by native levies among their Delta vassals, made\ 
the forty days ’ march thither, determined to expel him from 1 
Egypt. They did force him to abandon Thebes, but he 
entrenched himself further up the river and the Assyrians 
did not push the pursuit against him. Whether the enemy 
actually captured Tlmbes at this time is somewhat doubtful. 
|In any case, Ashurbanipal was still unable to extend his 
tauthority to Upper Egypt. He had hardly restored his 
supremacy in the Delta when his vassals there again began 
communicating with Taliarka, purposing his restoration as 
before. The ringleaders were Neeho, whom Esarhaddon 
had established as king of Sais, Sharuludari of Tanis and 
Pakruru of Persepet (Saft el-Henneh) ; but their correspon- 
dence with Tabarka was discovered by the Assyrian officials 
in Egypt, and they were sent to Nineveh in chains. There 
the wily Necho was able to win the confidence of Ashurba- 
nipal, who pardoned him, loaded him with hoi mrs and 
restored him to his kingdom in Rais, while his son was 
appointed to rule Athribis. At the same time Asb rbanipal 
accompanied him with Assyrian officials, intended of course 
to be a check upon his conduct. This plan worked well and 
J'aharka was unable to gain any further foothold among the 
Assyrian vassals in the Delta, although the pilastho'^d of 
the Ptab temple secretly dated in his name the reiford f an 
Apis burial in one of the subterranean passages of the Sera- 
peum at Memphis in his twenty fourth year ‘ (664 B. 0.). 

Several years passed in this way; Upper Egypt continued 
under the actual authority of Taharka. At Thebes the 
High*Priest of Amon was now a mere figure-head. The real 
authority was in the hands of one Mentemhet, who, as 
“prince of Thebes” and “governor of the South,” also held 
the sacerdotal primacy of Egypt. His rank in the Theban 
priesthood, however, was only that of “fourth prophet.” 

i The Theban hierarchy as a political power had thus been 
dissolved; while the power and wealth of this prince of 


• IV, 917 ff. 
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Thebes, who completed costly restorations in the temples, 
perhaps after destruction by the Assyrians, were consider- 
able, even in these days of Egypt’s poverty and disorgani- 
zation. * Taharka held the fortune of Anion at his disposal 
by causing his sister, Shepnupet, to be adopted by Amenar- 
dis the “Divine Votress,” or sacerdotal princess of Thebes, 
who had been appointed by Piankhi in the same way.* At 
Napata Taharka either built or enlarged two considerable 
temples, and the Ethiopian capital evidently became a 
worthy royal residence in his time.® 

Taharka had now been ruling twenty five years and he 
was growing old, when in 663 B. C. he accepted as coregent, 
perhaps not voluntarily, a son of Shabaka, named Tanuta- 
mon, whom he appointed over Upper Egypt. Tanutamon 
probably resided at Thebes, where Mentemhet, the prince 
of the Theban principality, was still in control, while 
Taliarka himself, worn out with the unequal struggle against 
Assyria, had long before retired to Napata. There he sur- 
vived the appointment of Tanutamon less than a year, dying 
in 663 B. C., whereupon the latter hastened to Napata to 
assume the sole kingship.* Before these events, Tanuta- 
mon had been informed in a dream * that he was to gain th? 
sovereignty of both the North and the South, and in response ’ 
to this vision, he now immediately invaded Lower Egypt 
(663 B. 0.). All was repeated as in the days of Taharka. 
Upper Egypt of course received him with acclamation, and 
it was not until he arrived in the vicinity of Memphis that 
he met hostile opposition. The Assyrian garrison and 
doubtless some of the Delta lords, who now stood in §:reat 
fear of their Ninevite suzerain, gave him battle but he 
defeated them and succeeded in taking Memphis.* Necho 
of Sals probably fell in the action, and according to Hero- 
dotus, his son Psamtik fled to Syria. Elated with his tri- 
umph, Tanutamon sent some of the spoil immediately to 
Napata with orders to erect new temple buildings there.* 

■» rv, 901 ff. * IV, 940. • IV, 897 ff. ‘ IV, 923 B. 
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Meanwhile the Delta vassals of Assyria dared not yield to 
the Elthiopian, in view of the inevitable consequences, and 
he therefore advanced against them, but was unable to draw 
them into battle or capture their towns.* On his return to 
Memphis after this fruitless attempt a uumiber of the Delta 
lords finally came to do him homage, but undoubtedly in 
such a form as to save their standing with their Assyrian 
over-lord.* 


Content with the appearance of unchallenged supremacy 
in Lower Egypt, Tanutamon settled himself in Memphis as 
Pharaoh of all Egypt, in fulfillment of his divine vision. 
Meanwhile, on the first news of his departure from Napata, 
the Assyrian officers in the Delta had sent with all haste to 
Nineveh to notify Ashurbanipal, and in 661 B. C. the great 


|> king’s army drove th(i Ethiopian for the last time from 
I (Lower Egypt. The Ai.ssyrians pursued him to Thebes, and 
as he ingloriously v/ithdrew southward, they sacked and 
I plundered the magnificent capital of Egypt’s days of splen- 
I dour. The rich cubrns images, the gorgeous ritual furniture 
* and implements, w>th which the pious Theban prince, Men- 
temhet, had equip^d the temjiles, fell a prey to the fierce 
Assyrian soldiery,, *while,“two enormous obelisks, wrought of 
•bright silver, whose weight was 2,500 talents, the adoniraent 
of a temple-door j” which they carried off to Ninevah, indi- 
cate the wealth sjtill remaining in the temples of the long de- 
vastated nation."'' The story of the ruin of Thebes spread to 
all the peoples ajround. When the prophet Nahum was de- 
nouncing the corjuing destruction of Ninevah, fifty years later, 
the desolation if Thebes was still fresh in his mind as he 
addressed the ciobmed city: “Art thou better than No-Ainon 
[Thebes], that; *as situate among the rivers, that had the 
waters round afct her; whose rampart was the^a, and her 
wall was of thi Jiiea I Ethiopia and Egypt were her streng^ 
and it was inffoje; Put and Lubim were helpers. Yet 

twas she carriiifcaway, she went into ^ . 

Ichildreu also fee dashed to pieces at the top of all the 

' > IV, 030. I ‘1^931. .Wi«ckler.op.cit. 
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i and 
I tiine the 
[ splen- 
•dii^layed, 


loan, snoh as. no city oTthe .umi* v '•-j - . • - . - „ 

tviSS^nin surviving from the ancient world (Pig. 183). 
'^Ihe r^rement of Tanutamon to Napata was the temi- 
n^on of Stiiiopian supremacy in Hm whole carew 

clMiraeteristic of the feeble and inglonous 
Sdh^e;;spraug. Emerging from the remote reaches of 
> ^ Upper &e, the Ethiopians ^ad attempted an imperial 
He "^d aspired to intervene ii,the intematioMl politics 
'§ Wstem Asia. At a time whei% Assyna was dominating 
^ the East,, without a worthy rival eltewhere to 
it was to be expected that the histpnc people 
.^duid confront her and dispute her i^ogress ' 

#0 this great task the Ethiopians weiJf i- , 

fwas neWr a line of kings so ill suited|» their high destiny. „ 
• tTnahle to weld together the nation th% had 
any effective weapon against the Assfcns, every attempt 
toitey tbe advance of their formida% enemy furaished 
. only another example of feebleness ^ , 

Jfoes Warka seem to cope successfullEwiih i;he mtemal 
feulties of his situation and to check % a brief moment 
%e triumpliant progress of Esarh^don ; %t *Jj® 

Assyrian quickly breaks the resistance §f the EteiopiM, 

■ and Taharka seeks ignoble security on “ 

.'i U^I^Aiym was never dealing with af rst c ass power 

^ift #i' 06 n^st of Egypt* ’^h®® the unhai% 

W Wil^iont a strong, ruler; ^^Lf^xirionfEthf- 

lopl^ in vain dHof th® supremacy of the mglonous Ettu 

Ethiopia nW ^e an- 
gloss which t^® people had 
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received began rapidly to disappear, and the land relapsed 
into a semi-barbaric condition. The theocratic character of 
the government became more and more pronounced until 
the king was but a puppet in the hands of the priests, at 
whose behest he was obliged even to take his own life and 
make way for another weakling whom the priests might 
choose. While the earlier kings had built up and beautified 
Napata, their successors were obliged to move the royal 
residence up the river. The first impulse toward this change 
was doubtless due to the campaign of Psamtik II against 
lower Nubia early in the sixth centuiy. In any case at this . 
time the kingdom began to expand southward. The rich 
lands on the Blue Nile of which the most important district 
was known to the Arab geographers as Aloa, were added to 
the kingdom. Napata was separated from all this by tlie 
upper cataracts. As trade connections with the south were 
established and new acquisitions there developed more fully 
the royal residence was transferred above the catarai. ,s, anct 
by 560 B. C. the Nubian kings were occupying their rew capii 
tal, known to the Greeks as Meroe. Apart from other con- 
siderations, the wisdom of thus placing the difficult cataract 
region between the capital and invaders from the north 
was shown by the discomfiture of Cambyses’ expedition 
’against Nubia at the hands of its king Nastesen in 525 B. 
C. As the nation shifted southward it was completely with- 
drawn from contact with the northern world ; and Ethiopia 
gradually lost behind a mist of legend, became the wonder- 
land celebrated in Greek story as the source of civilization. 
The Egyptian language and hieroglyphics, which the kings 
had hitherto used for their records, now slowly disappeared, 
and by the beginning of our era the native language was 
finally written in a script which as yet is undeciphered. 
When a century or two after the Roman conquest the Ethi- 
opian kingdom slowly collapsed and fell to pieces, its north- 
ern districts were absorbed by wild hordes of the Blemmyes 
who pushed in from the east ; while in the south it was suc- 
ceeded by the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, which rose 
at the sources of the Blue Nile in the fourth century A. D. 
and assumed the name of its ancient predecessor. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE KESTORATION 

jQs_J^0..death of Necho of Sais, probably at the bands of 
Tanutamon, Fsanitik his son, as we have seen, h&d. .fled 
..^thfi-Assyrians. JHaying, thus shown his fidelityj, ^e was 
installed over his fathef ’s kipgdoin of Sais and Mempya 
3y Ashur hapipal. Egypt now seemed more liopelessly in 
the grasp of the Assyrians than ever. Deportations of for- 
jOighers were brought in and the vassal organization was 
(strengthened. The Delta thus continued under the mer- 
cenary lords in control there with some interruptions since 
the Twenty First Dynasty. The condition of Upper Egypt 
is uncertain, but Mentemhet still maintained himself as 
prince there. Outwardly there was little indication of the 
hrilliant day which was now dawning upon the long afflicted 
.joation. As the years passed Psamtik was gradually reach- 
ing out for the control of those resources which should en- 
’ able him to realize the ambitious designs always cherished 
by his house. He was a descendant of the aggressive Tef- 
nakhte, the head of the Saitic family in Piankhi’s day, and 
aU his line’ as far as known to us, had been men of marked 
power and political sagacity. He soon shooh off the r^- 
stra iht and supervision of the resident Assyrian pf5<}iifl(|s. 
jHe ^n hardly have been unaware that Ashurbanipal was 
lere long to be engaged in a deadly struggle with his brother, 
fthe king of Babylon, involving dangerous complications with 
piam. As this war came on (652 B. C.) an attempt of the 
Arabian tribes to send aid to Babylon demanded an Assyrian 
expedition thither; while disturbances among the peoples 
on the northern borders of the Ninevite empire and the 
necessity of meeting the Cimmerians in Cilicia reqmred 
liberal assi^ments of Ashurbanipal ’s available military 
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forces to tibiese regions. It was over twelve years before 
these difficulties were all adjusted, and jitol Ui 640 B. C. 
jiWe At. Jast settled upon the Assyrian empire, jPsamtdk’s 
nioyement had gone top far and Ashurbanipal evidently did 
not care to risk opposing it. 

JWith Psamtik, the Greek traditions regarding Egypt be- 
gin to be fairly trustworthy, if the folk-tales which the 
Greeks so readily credited be properly sifted. Herodotus 
tells the familiar story of how Psamtik was one of twelve 
kings who had amicably divided all Egypt between them and 
ruled in the greatest harmony. There came an oracle, how- 
ever, which declared that whosoever of them should offer 
a libation in tlie temple of Vulcan from a brazen bowl should 
be king of all Egypt. Some time afterward, as they were 
all offering libations in the temple, the officiating priest 
failed to supply them with enough golden bowls, and Psam- 
tik, taking off his brazen helmet, used it in lieu of the lack- 


ing bowl. He wa s thereupon banished to the Delta swamps 
by his companions, and being-warned by another, .oracle 
' thafliT shbuM be revenged upon thgm when brazen, men 
^pm Jme sea^ehould appear, awaited hi?, Qpportunit}\ 
Certain Carian and Ionian mercenaries, ImyiAg-imi-djU- 
vm^ to the coast of the Delta by a tempest, now supdW.5: ' 
ap^&r e^ In brazen amour, "plundering the rich Delta 
* plainl'^lESik^i^T jg^se^^^^^ hm, 

rivals, jnade himsellJcing., pf. pj], Divested. ,of-the 

roTk^ore. with which the tale is distorted, it.,containa~lhn. 

whihOfeeJoniansM^ 

juncture, after courting the Assyrians to save himself from 
the Oi^erian hordes, ia ffijtlli KcUfft ilH 

_.c8mteW opposition Jo i;heji,s^7riaB,. 

annals state that he sent aemstaiiee> Egypt. It is not to 
be doubted that Psamtik took advantage of these favouring 
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circumstances in the creation of which he had of course had 
a hand, and by such means gained permanent ascendency 
over the local dynasts. 

vHis.P.fP^6SS was rapid. By 654 B. C., just as Ashurbani- 
pal was advancing on Babylon, he had gained Thebes, where 
Mentemhet, Taharka’s favourite, acknowledged him.* The 
political power of the Theban hierarchy, as we have seen, 
had been completely shattered under the hithioi)ians, so 
that Psamtik was not called upon to meet that perplexing 
problem. In order to obtain legitimate control of the^fortune 
nf , Amon, now of course much depleted, he decreed that his 
daughter Nitoeris should be adopted by the Divine Votress 
at Thebes, Shepnupet, the sister of the deceased Taharka. 
The decree of adoption, which has survived, is the only con- 
siderable hieroglyphic document of the reign of Psamtik I 
known to us; it conhiins the transfer of all Shepnupet ’s 
property and revenues to Nitoeris.'-* 'I'he collapse of the high 
priesthood of Amon was now so complete that within sixty 
'^ ar s the once powerful office was actually held by these 
sacerdotal princesses. The High Priest of Amon was^a 
^IsKomaii 1® ,lu .the suppression of the mercenary lords and 


iipcal dynasts, Psamtik made an end of the intolerable con- 
l^ditipps of semi-anarchy which had so long blighted- an 
.unhappy land. The nation was at last rescued from the un- 
stable r ule of a body of feudal lords and their turbulent raili- 
tarv adhe rents, under whose irresponsible tyranny it had suf- 
"fered, with but brief respites, for some four hundred years. 
I This rema rkable achievement of Psamtik I places him among 
' the^l^ rulers :yho ever sat on the throne of the Pharaohs. 
TS^&^e TOn®^[i^ ,by ,w^^ he was confronted., w«j?e SO ad- 

to,cope.;ffi^.aa 

latent jffiBd.ieepJy. footed that his sugggg^^^l^ 

..bigbof “.‘5 

jaf Jhe Twelfth Dynasty, or 

ifewas not, 

..r.Tjni n.t. tnr as la .ci)inBHlilto..Btatei Seuf 


«IV, 935-058. 


*IV, 988 P. 
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■iif tl^em ■HMTiId (ff flonrsfi fispon se Ms cause jaad^hus gain 

.temhetr em amd.^ and ^^.govemor of %, 
and in Heracleopolis. the other principality of Upper Egypt, 
-ge find MiLce.a9r, with the rank pLa..ggngraL, building jl 

I’s time.* Such an enormous tomb as that of Pediamenem- 
opet at Thebes could only have been excavated by a noble 
of immense wealth and extensive power. It is to be noticed, 
however, that Thebes Mentemhet is calle d up on tP-make 
liberal contributions to the revenues of Nitocr^ EsaaaWRls^ 

■. daughte i ; ;* and what is still more important, he was not 
succeeded by his eldest son Nesuptah, but by one Pedihor, 
who gained the titles, “prince of Thebes and governor of 
the South.”* It was perhaps Psamtik I’s policy to with- 
draw from the feudal lords their rights of inheritance and 
thus to rid himself of them as an hereditary class. Enjoy- 
ing c ertain privileges, some of the old dynasts therefore 
Riirvivft<i, hn^ flip and skilful hand of J^sqratik, 

thew-ifirmly,^ as in the days of the early Middle 

They^o .longer endangered 

the unity of, the nation. 

/ . problem ..yyas ' 

The, now completely Egypljunke*! 
nBymw ./boiiad lived in Egypt for centuries had hnally.de* 
^YSkPldiatajorniot^ no great effectiveness, whose 
numbers at tnis time, absurdly exaggerated by Herodotus, 
we cannot determine. In two classes, the Hermotybies and 
Calasiries, enigmatical designations employed by Herodo- 
tus, they„inijjahid!ed.J!duady.iha-Helte^ 

, .jwJiung-.to.. 1dm .ficononaiCv.Jife , jof„jtlm,~naJlMn. Bes ides that 

_.wkgb_P_samtik hftd bcen phli^^^^^ to fa^se ; andJbg.,h,ad„aaj:g- 

--£2fiE2iJ^i£i?«jsLasisi^ 

the gieeks.^a84.gari^6. IkulE gypI, having suffered the | 
inevitable fate of a military kingdom in the ancient world, 

> IV, 049. • IV, 967-973. » IV, 949. ‘IV, 903 end. 
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/ i£MJ5assing of , one foreijg]fi wgrripivcl^gs 
'jaQigrjSfithor. Tlie army which Psamtik 1 now ppt togetlier 
,mpde up of Greeks, Carians and Syrians on the one 
hand, and on the other of Libyans and their Egyptianized 
.kindred. The lonians and Carians were stationed on the 
^Qprtheastem frontier near Daphnae, with a branch of the 
Nile running through their camp; while the border of the 
western Delta was secured by a body of the warrior-class 
Marca, not far from the site of later 
-Alexandria. At Elephantine a similar garrison was main- 
tained against any invasion from the south. Herodotus re- 
lates that two hundred and forty thousand of the warrior- 
class, having boon kept at one station for three years without 
being relieved, thereupon deserted and departed in a body 
southward to offer their services to the king of Ethiopia 
at Meroe. While his numbers are incredibly exaggerated, 
as usual, the story must contain a germ of fact as it accords 
with all that we know of the conditions in Psamtik ’s time. 
A? a concession t,p this class., his body-guard contained .a 
thousand men from each of the two classes, the Hennotvbies 

- >*' Vi i . ' ■ ' " ^ 

and Calasyries; but. he wUl.-haye had majiy more of his 
■ht^rdy G ree ks an d Cari ans at.h.is hand on all occasions. 

' The prosperous and powerful Egj’pt which was now 
,gmerging from the long Decadence was totally different 
frpm the Egj'pt of any earlier renascence. Jt wa;^ i mpo s- 
sible again to rouse the nation to arms as in tue da’ ® when 
; the Hyksos were expelled; it was therefore inevitabjy the 
! deliberate policy of Psamtik I, while expending every effort 
i' to ^i^t the nation on, a sound economic basis, at Gie same 
I time to depend upon foreign soldiery for the military .pp^er 
1 indispensable to ,gn, oriental ruler. His necessarily eon- 
^ant care was to transmute the economic prosperity of the 
' l,^nd into mili tar y power. In a word, the wealth of the land 
must nourish and maintain a formidable army, even though 
the..fifffictive portion of this army might be aliens. 
jan evU. which Psamtik was powerless to alter. ^ In sucITa^ 
state The conservatibh of the productive capacities of the 
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nation is as important as, or we may better say, indispen- 
sable to, the maintenance of the army. Neither can live 
without the other. In this respect Psamtik .1 was confronted 
I by the same problem which faced Omar and the early Ca- 
[ liphs. A revival un der suc h conditions as these is due al- 
most solely tp, the personal initiative oF|fie^^em|py^o 
m'fce available forces : those,, ofjpwer ini.|psi 
so emp loying them all in,,hainj.9hiP9iS. inlprac- 
tion ^that prospenty. .and elective ppw, rgsult. 
:Safi«gelfJie motive and^^^^^^ 

were but given the onnortunitv to fulfil their , proper, func- 
Jjons and to. move freely in their wonted channels. Th ^re 
vag ngjong er anj^re^^^^^^ (and 

here PsamtlPs task differed strikingly from that of the 
early Caliphs), .gadAhj^etnrjB^Qf ordered^ ^oy 

nasty . Ipatead of an exuberant energy expressing, itself 
iz]i,!|?uaspontaneous develojiment of new forms, as at the 
beginning of the Empire, the nation fell back upon the past 
.nnd,conapio.usly endeavoured to restore and rehabilitate the 
vanished state of the old days before the changes and inno- 
vations iptrodneed by the Empire, j^ een tbron g b t fh e „!!?j.st . 


. of over ALthousand.j.ear 8_,jdiaL^^ to /hgAMfiignt Jgypt 

1 .g^g-g- end pwed j i aLihe idealperfe^ pn^fifJiie 
j which had preceded it. JhP- ITOPrghip p,f the ki ngs who h ad 
at Jiemphis..im those remote days ¥Jl8..reyive£ittid. 

-<jpwed Thejrpyramidg .ESj:a.gy,filLfi;sMmej^ 
repaired . The archaic titles and the Jong array of dignfties 
, wo rn by the lords at the court and in the government of the 
py^^midrhuilders Tyeye again brought into requisition, and 
! jiLttoxtemals of gpveimment,everythjng,pQe8ible was done 
.hLjeJptheJt .with , the. appear:gn(?e,,.of,re^ antiquity. ,.The 

JTOtillgjf the time archaic colour on for- 

mal and official monuments, and its antique forms must have 
cost the .Saite scribes long and wearj^ study. Ip .rfl^Q g 
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made tq parify the pan^qon qf .^U mc^era; 
|-is|§Xl9E§IS ?nd to rid the ritual of every inuoyaliioB. Ever y- 
religion was bapjjshed, and Set, the of 
the waste and the desert, was everywhere exterminate^. 

, Gxelusiyeness like that which, wa^ soon. , to 
®f tile new-born Jewish community was also 
enforced. Xhs Aflciont inorfuarv' tiScts ^f 
PirggPias., were, revived, and although frequently not 
understood were engraved upon the massive stone sar- 
cophagi. The Book of the Dead, which now received its Jast 
_ redaction , becoming a roll sixty feet long, shows plain traces 
-Of t{i e. revival of this ancient mortuary literature. In th e 
JiQnihrfihgpfiljs.,we .find again the fresh and pleasing, pietpres 
Jisan-lhe iife,.of-ihe people in marsh and meadow, in work- 
shop and ship-yard. They are perfect reproduction?,, of 
the relie f scenes in the mastabas of the Old Kingdom, so 
perfect indeed that at the first glance one is not infrequently 
in doubt as to the age of the monument. Indeed, a man 
joniped Aba at Thebes sent his artists to an Old Kingdom 
..tflsnb near. Si.ut to copy the reliefs thence for use in his own 
JThglban tpmb, because the owner of the ancient tomb was also 
.jrmmedAha. 

In this endeavour to reconstitute modern religion, society 
and government upon ancient lines, the archaizers must 
consciously or unconsciously have been constantly thwarted 
b y the inevitable mutability of the social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions of a race. XVfi twaJhQusami.A'oar? 
had-oiapsed since the Old Kingdom could not be annihilated. 

' Thjopgh, the deceptive mantle of antiquity with which .they 
gloaked contemporary conditions, the inexorable realities 
jof the present were discernible. The solution^ .of .this diffi- 
■■ cnlty, w hen perceived, was the same as that attempted, by 
■ fi^e j ^ gib rews in a similar dilemma: it was but to attribute 
to the modem elements .also a hoary antiquity, as the whole 
body of Hebrew^iegislation was attributed to Moses. The 
fh«>f>reticn.l rev iyul was thus rescued. This was especially 
easy for the Egyptian of restoration; for, long 
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before bis time it had been customary to attribute to the 
Old Kingdom especially sacred mortuary texts, favourite 
medical prescriptions and collections of proverbial wisdom. 
While in some < ^ses such attribution may haye^ been cor- 
rect in the days of the !^mpire, this was no longer generally 
•TOP., W, Twenty Sixth Dynasty. In one particular es- 

pecially, it was impossible to force the present into the 
emcient mould ; I refer to the artistic capacity of the people. 
This always fruitful element of their culture was now a 
marked exception to the lifeless lack of initiative displayed 
in all other functions of life. Here their creative vitality, 
already revived in the Ethiopian period, was still unblighted 
and their artistic sense was keenly alive to the new possi- 
bilities open to them under the new order. We have seen 
that the Restoration in religion demanded the revival of 
the old subjects in the tomb-chapel reliefs, and in spite of 
the likeness of these copies to their ancient models, more 
than a superficial examination invariably discloses a dis- 
tinct character and manner peculiarly their own. There is 
just that touch of freedom which the art of the" Old King- 
do^^l^jPk^dj ahd a spft beauty in their sinuous and sweeping 
[ihe*s which adds an indescribable'grace to the reliefs of tlie 
Saitic s^ool. If this tendency be sometimes extreme to 
the point of effeminacy, it is compensated for by the quali- 
ties which the new freedom brought with it. While the old 
canons and conventionalities still prevailed in general, there 
5vas now and then an artist who could shake them off and 
place the human body in relief with the shoulders drawn 
in proper relations and freed from the distortion of the Old 
Kingdom. It was this freedom and ability to see things as 
they are which led to a school of portraiture far surpassing 
the bcist, work of the Old Kingdom. Among the Saitic mpr- 
tuaj^ reliefs the conventional heads prescribed by the Old 
(^ingd-QlSL canons ^re still almost invariable; bwtJhe artist 
[^(mld pow and then insert a portrait of such marked indi- 
vid,uality as to stand out in sharp contrast with the uni- 
formity of the neighbouring heads. Portraits of the same 
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character appear also in the round (Fig. 186), displaying a 
study of the bony conformation of the skull, the folds and 
wrinkles of the skin, in fine a mastery of the entire anatomical 
development and a grasp of individual character such as no 
early art had yet achieved. Snch works can only be com- 
pared with the portraits of the Cl reek sculptors at the height 
of their skill, and they do not sullfei’ by the oom])arison. The 

l^ollow casts of oonsicfer-* > 

able size~"\^e ‘made and aniinal forms an? especially fine 
(Fig. 185). Snperb bronze statues elaborately inlaid with 
rich designs in gold, silver and eleetrum display surprising 
refinements in techni(|ue. Works in bronze are now very 
numerous and most of those which fill the modern museums 
were produced in this age. liidMlrial , ar^ floum as 
p e y e r before and the Egy])tian craftsman was rarelj riyalTed. 
In fayence the mahufactdries of the time were especially suc- 
cessful and prolific, and the museum collections are filled with 
works of this period. The architecture of the time has, alas, 
])erished, and if we may .indge from the achievements of the 
Saitic sculptor, we have in this respect suffered irreparable 
loss; for it is probable that we owe the origin of the rich and 
beautiful columns of Ptolemaic tem])l(‘S to the Saite architect. 

. While the material products of art offered visual cvidejice 
of Ina ^rke^ ''d ivef genee from the ancient pr'dtdlypiir'wijich it 
was^ supposed to follow, such incongruities in the organiza- 
fiem dl^er gdverifmcht, while not less real, were probably 
~not so evident. From the few surviving monuments of the 
peripd^th® cliaractcr of the state is not clearly deter- 
minaM e- Geographically the Delta had fQrgye.r„befijM®l8.,tl;ie 
domin ant, region. The develo])ment ot commerce with the 
northern world and related political reasons had made this 
‘northward shift inevitable and permanent. Psamt ik and 
"hm.ae^cendants lived in their native Sais, whi(;h npwteeame 
great and splendid city,jidprned wdli |ciupJes_a||id..£.aj#jSS§f 
' . Jlp bes”no longGi* possessed cither political or religipus sig- 
^iJ^gance TJbjo valley, of the Nile was but an appendage 
" TOci the Delta. We have already referred to the jjjivival 
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1 th^ir laodOit 

tttmfiaMeptaoPoll..ttte land belonged. toibe,ia'£i^mu|. 3 ^ 
|w.k aii,l^. .the peasant serfs, wlux xandered. .tsee^ 

^ ■ihe. .yield,,. to™the. .Pliaraob. JCriests,, and sQldieJCS , were 
i^eippt fronLtaMtipn. Tba^adnunistration must have been 
CQjgSucI^ a» under the Empire by, local officials pf , the cen- 


tj||^ jEQ.wnment, whg, collected the , .ta»es .. and possessed 
The arcbaicjit lcs whkLthey^bear, as far 
as I have been able to trace them, usual ly Q O^'respond to 

iS-gS y^P .an d training 
I these men are fun damentally different from the scribal 
officials of the Empire , in that they are not of necessity pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the old hieroglyphic. . Since the 
Ethi opian Dynasty there has grown up a very cursive form 
of hieratic, the ancient running hand. This new and more 
rapid form, an unconscious development, is better suited to 
needs of practical busiriess and administration, and 
being in common and everyday use, was therefore known to 
the Greeks as “demotic” writing , a term now usually 
applied to it at the "present day. If repres ented the lap- 
jj jfiaige t hen simken. while the hieroglyphic of the time, which . 
" cpn^jnued to lead an artificial existence, employed the archaic 
of the language which had prevailed centuries before. 
That this fundamental change was but one among many 
modifications and alterations in the government, must of 
necessity have resulted from the changed conditions. JSo- 
eially, the influence of revived industry had divided the 
I into more or less sharply defi ned classes or guilds , de- 
ljtoi0fid.hy their occupations; but “caste.” in thFnpner 

' Egyptian history. 

yhe pri ests succeeded little better than the officials in 
their reviyal of the good old times. It is, indeed, to the 
priesthoods in general that the attempted restoration must 
he largely attributed. The,.reli^ous,..,like.,.thu.MP.Ql^^ 
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J|g .; ];fflSSfi O?l§Psea any religipBs a^ifi^ce. 

in contrast with conditions in tl^a hU T^|ngf|pTp, fl»o 
gMitfi T1Ql^HtlMed.a _more..og.dm ye-.sad^^ 
than ever befoxie, and the office had become inalienably hered- 
itary. ,vYenerated by the people, it was a political iieeg^ssity 

stipiild be prbvidfid for hy Tiberat rpv- 
.^ilejhej no longer possessed any ,p9j|tisal,iP- 
Mfe'hceJoJjft o.Qj»pAmd with that which .thexiJ<se.rcisg4jaM^ 

. yet we find the old count of Thinis deprived 
of his ancient revenues from the oases and the local ferry, 
that they may be transferred to Osiris.* The reverse was, 
however, the rule, as we shall see. The, old gods could not 


b,g j:,«^suseitated; among them only Osiris ^still maintained 
, himself. His consort, Isis 4 . 4 ;onlrary to jtiie ancient customs, 
acquir ed an elaborate cultus, and the wide celebrity which 
afterward brought her such general favour in the classic 
world. Imhotep, the iyise man of ?5oser’s court twenty, ftye 
Jumdred ygors earlier, now gained a place among the gods, 
as ,..l9R,„of Ptah, an inn ovation of which ,',tlie,,prj,^„^e 
nncoTisfiim is. The Ireiigion which the priests represeutedV 
.was the inevitable result of the tendencies observable at|i 
the close of tlie Empire. Tt consisted as far as daily life 
and conduct were concerned, like the Rabbinical faith born 
under very similar conditions, in innumerable external 
usages, and the most painful observance of the laws of cere- 
monial purity. We find nobles and officials everywhere 
erecting sanctuaries to the gods.^ AVhUeJoraierlxo^y^ 
of a^class of animal s was sacred, now in many cases ©ye^ 
fenresM itative 6f*'fKal class was inviolable. The ii:icreafi©$| 
reverenc e for these manifestations of uie gqd^ is espe^j^ 
p]p pt.^a.tftd in' th© plaborat© worship of the Apia-1t>|i|j, a form 
bf Ptah, and the vast sepulchre, where they now received 
their gorgeous burial, the Serapeum of Memphis became 
famous among the Greeks. While a slight inclination 
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towurd tibilB was observable alr^dy in tibe Old 

Einfdoi&, it now took on the crass form, wbidi finally led 
. to tbe fanatical excesses of the Alexandrians in Roman times. 
. * It is probable that the, pr iests read into aj[l these outward 

! jhiltb >' 

me^nyy which they never ori gin ally posswsed. Of this pro- 
■■''’oednre we'liave already seen an example” m the Empire,' 
but we are unable to determine whether they actnally 
/ taught all that the Greeks attribute to them of this charac- 
\ ter. 3i!irhile their education in the Empire had kept them 
Ijy^ntact wifh the living times, they were now obliged to 
|||a m a tankage ah<^ a method of writing, and to acquaint 
f jhcS^elVeS trith a mass of inherited literature, with which 
[tfw^busy world around them had long parted company. It 
.aras by this prowss that the ancient writing, already eaSy 
ret^arded a.j of r "'ue oiigin, became a sacred accomplish- 
JSlfiSt, the especial characteristic of sacred learning, and was 
therefore called by the Greeks “hieroglyphs” or sacred 
Jdyphs. JSnch an education necessarily projected the priests 
far into a long forgotten world, whose inherited wisdom, as 
among the Chinese or the Mohammedans, was the final word, 
f The writings and sacred rolls of the past were now eagerly 
sought out, and with the dust of ages upon ihem, they were 
‘ collected, sorted and arranged. Tl^ns the past a;a 8 supreme ; 

I the priest who cherished it lived in a realm pf shadows, and 
( for tl]ie contemporary world he had no vital meaning. Like- 
|Wise in Babylon the same retrospective spirit was now the 
^/idominant characteristic of the reviving empire of Nebnchad- 
^Vfteszar. The world was already growing old, and every- 
ijrfhere men were fondly dwelling on her faraway jouth.'>>^ 
\VHle the internal aspects of the Saitio period are so 
IflTSsly retrospective that it has been well called the Resto- 
]ration, yet its foreign policy shows little consideration for 
the past. In shan) contrast wijh the attempted restoration 
and especially with the national exclusiveness, now more 
intenae than ovor. wfia ^he fopiffp PMn^fjk I. She 


^ Se<» above, 35^58 
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iB«J!:S?tarJensol.t^^^ 

-2S£SL.9Li9f he .iCQmiir«tJ,piMJ^.i]tj,e 

®co“ 0 “ic value of forei^ tra%Jp,, the nati^^ 
bui laing up ; npr did he fail to perceive that such traffic might 
variously taxed and made to yield veiT considerable rev- 


ing led 1 

' '■ '» tii(^ ■ 


enues for his own treasury. IJe .iheiigl^re^re^^^^ 
connections .with Syria; Phoenician galleys filled th(e^]p,le 
ihou]^ , ' an^ Semitic merchants, fororahiiers of ”the* Ara- 
maeans so numerous in Persian times, thronged the Delta. 
- If Psamtik was able to employ the Greeks in liis arjny 
OTound them not less useful in th,; furtherance of his copft- 
.pcnercial projects. From the eight’' century B. C. those 
southern movements of the northerners, of which the incur- 


sions of the “sea-peoples” over five hundred years earlier’ 
were the premonitory symptom, had now become daily 
occurrences. The Greeks, pushing in from, th far North, 
and emerging clearly for the first time 'tito history, had 
• long since gained possession of the Greek ^ .jninsula and its 
adjiicent archipelago, with their centres of Mycaenean civi- 
lization, and they now appeared as i)ro8perous communities 
aiiiid rapidly growing maritime states, who, fleete, pene- 
trating throughout the Mediterranean, offered the Phoeni- 
cians sharp and incessant competition. Their colonies and 
industrial settlements, with active manufactories, rapidly 
fringed the Mediterranean and penetrated the Black Sea. 
JPiamtik was probably the first of the Egyptian, i?iafitl..whp ^ 
favoured such colonies iu.J^ypt. Ere long the^^^.tiy 
was filled with Greek merchants, and 1hgir.- n mn pfacta M ^ ^ 
^Itlements were permitted, especially inBm.weaterp .j^i^ 
ne“ar the royal residence at.Sais. There was a Greek .an| 
also a Carian quarter in Memphis, and ndt unlikely 
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large cities mr& similarly apportioned to accommodate for- 
eigner;^ especially Greeks. , . * 

fi Lines of communication between tlie Greek states and 
[ElEpt SMn established direct, continuous and in some re- 
feS mtimate relations between them. G^eek, recruits for 
%e ar^tiy of course followed constantly upon those ^whom 
kad employed in his conquest, and these^ with the 
active intercourse of the indefatigable Greek merchants, ear- 
ned back to the mother-country an ever increasing fund oi 
telling of the wondrous Egyptian world, which 
^SaT so new and strange to them. The marvels of Thebes 
were celebrated, in the Homeric songs, now assuming their 
fiiial form, and Egyptian gods appeared in their mythj 
Ultimately the Greeks became very familiar with the 
externals of Egyptian civilization, but they never learned to 
read its curious writing sufficiently well to understand its 
surviving records, or to learn the truth as to its ancient his- 
tory. As time passed a body..,of interpreters arose, who 
became so numerous as to form a recognized class. By 
these such “questioners as Herodotus were often grossly im- 
posed upon. The impenetrable reserve of the Egyptians, 
and again their unlimited claims, profoundly impressed the 
imaginative Greek. This impression could only be deep- 
ened by ibe marvels with which .filled : 

. often ajftysteiy^Jtaiwm; ppy,md 

j their walls ; thsAbaBeMfif’ 

l^mttie cloak for the most profound truths; jthe. unquestion- 
ably vast antiquity of countless . all 

about hiST^l ttis, where an unprejudiced, objective study 
of the people and their history was impossible, inevitably 
Iblinded even the Greek of the highest intelligence and cul- 
iture, who now visited the countrj'. Thus t^ 
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. customs, Mm-kaimmitted us..j^ial9AJmpii5BTO 
I „OSpeciaUy..oX. its iutelicctual acbiewem^s. The v 

Greek, with his insatiable thirst for the truth, and his con-/ 
stant attitude of healtliy inquiry, was vastly superior, j) 
need hardly say, to the Egyptian, whose reputed wisdom 
he so venerated. Under these circumstances it was only the 
later political history of the country, the course of which 
came under their own immediate observation, with which 
the Greeks were familiar. .From the time of Psanitik. I we1 
possess a fund of popular Greek tradition regarding thC; 
Twenty Sixth Dynasty, which, if properly used, throws an 
invaluable light upon a time when native records and menu- 5) 
ments, located as &ey were in the exposed Delta, have almost 
entirely perished. 

foreign. Ufe, which, tbns. teed 
in uno n. JElgynt. the Egyptian showed himself entirely 
^mov od. and held. himself aloof, fortified behind hi^J^cere- 
ninuiqi purity and ,hi8, inviolable reserve. If he could have^ 
had his way he would have banished the foreigners one andt 
all from his shores ; under the circumstances, like the modern i- 
[ Chinese, he trafficked with them and was reconciled to their | 

I presenc e by . the gaip, they .. brought him, 

-. ^ftic iP haraohs. as we shall further see, were prof qU|!J^||y 
ip^pence d bv the character of the Greeks, the mase of. the 
- E g yptian s .were , unacathed . by it. On the^other^hand, the 
Gireeks must have. ..profited .much by the inter?PPf§S...aM 
Nile valley civilization, although it will have been chiefly 
Jaaxetlglj)rofit which they gained. They found there, per- 
fected and ready at hand, the technical processes, which 
theil" unique genius was so singularly able to apply to the 
realization of higher ends than those governing the older 
civilizations. JJiey. certainly borrowed .artistjo fqjros in, 

!| plenty, and %,jrti!?.tio influences from % JTil|, which h^d 
'‘beenj^ in the <?ixi.Wl9na..JS^far 

gat least as feeJ:wfimPynasty, MJ^C 
jp. p ower in the..,8flmft..ragioos of the North- It can be no-i 
accident, in spite of the wide spread ‘law of frontality,’^, 
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that the archaic (so-called) Apollos reproduce the standing 
posture prevalent in Egypt in every detail, including 
the characteristic thrusting forward of the left foot. Of 
the.jSaitic portrait sculptor, the Greeks might have learned 
much, even far down toward the days of their highest 
artistic achievements. Evidence of intellectual inffvence is 
fmore elusive, but there is a grain of truth in the Greek tra- 
|,ditjp.p, that they received their philosophy from Egypt. 

easily have found their way 
in to the early Ionian systems. The notion of the primeval 
intelligence and the creative “word,” already conceived as 
„iar back as the Eighteenth Dynasty, ‘ CQuldJtaicdly:.-faiLlo 
influence the e ducated Greeks who very fiarly„yMlCil-Egypt, 
long before such a conception had arisen in Greece. The 
insistent belief of the Egyptian in the life hereafter and his 
^elaborate mortuary usages, unquestionably exerted a strong 
: influence -upon Greek and Roman alike ; and the wide dis- 
ff semination of Egyptian religion in the classic world, dem- 
onstrates the deep impression which it now made. To this 
‘ ‘ day its symbols are turned up by the spade throughout 
. the Mediterranean basin. It was under Psamtik I that these 
influences from Egypt began to be felt by the states, which • 
were then laying the foundations of later European civiliza- 
/ tion ; and it is significant as an indication of the great restor- 
( er’s personal prestige in the Greek world that the powerful. 

" Periander of Corinth named his nephew and successor 
Psammetichos. 

By 640 B. C. Psamtik felt himself strong enough to resume 
.the old projects of conquest in Asia, to revive Egypt’s tradi- 
tional claims upon Syria-Palestine, and to dispute tlimr pos- 
session with Assyria. He invaded Philistia and for many 
years besieged ^A.shdod ; but hia ambitions there were rudely 
dashed by the influ x of Scythian pe oples from the lay north, 
who o verr an Assyna and penetrated southward toTHeTron- 
tier pf^gypt ’ According to, ileiMd^ 

* See above, pp. 35G-58. 
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off by P samt ik, who by libcsral ^fts suc ceeded thus in ran - 
^somin^ Ws^^ingdom. It was more prob*^,.higjas^^ 
an^ .t^t delivered his land. Ho had already saved it from 
cenfuiries of weakness and decay, and when he aft er a 
reigii of fifty four years, he left Egypt enjoying, suck j^(^- 
able prosperity as had not been hers since the death of 
Bamses IH, five hundred years before. 

Tir .Xtvt j 



CHAPTEE XXVIII 

THE FINAL STRUGGLES: BABYLON AND PERSIA 

When Necho succeeded bis father Psanitik I on the throne 
of Egypt in 609 B. 0., there seemed to be nothing to prevent 
his reestablishment of the Egyptian Einpke in Asia. As 
Psaratik’s kingdom hud prospered, that of the once powerful 
Ninevites had rapidly declined. From the fearful visita- 
tion of the Scythian hordes in the reign of Psamtik I, it 
never recovered, and when Babylon made common cause with 
Cyaxares, king of the rising Median states, Nineveh was 
unable to withstand their united assaults. Its inevitable 
fall was anticipated by the vrestern peoples, and being clearly 
foreseen by the Hebrew, Nahum, he exultingly predicted its 
destruction. At the accession of Necho it was in such a 
state *of collapse that he immediately began the realization 
of his father’s imperial designs in Asia. He built a war- 
fleet both in the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea, and in 
his first year invaded Philistia. Gaza and Askalon, which * 
offered resistance, were taken and punished,* and with a 
great army Necho then pushed northward. In Judah, now 
freed from the Assyrians, the prophetic party was in the 
ascendancy. As they had been delivered from Sennacherib 
nearly a century before, so they fondly believed they might 
now face Egypt with the same assurance of deliverance. On 
the historic plain of Megiddo, where Egypt had first won the 
supremacy of Asia nearly nine hundred years before, the 
young Josiah recklessly threw himself upon Necho ’s great 
army. His pitiful force was quickly routed and ho himself,, 
fatally wounded, retired to die at Jerusalem. Expecting 
to meet at least some attempt on the part of Assyria to save 
her western dominions, Necho pressed on to the Euphrates 

* .Ter. 47, 1 and a. 
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without delay. But Assyria was now too near her end to 
make even the feeblest olTort to stay his progress; he found 
no army there to meet him, and not feeling himself strong 
enough to advance against Nineveh, he returned southward, 
having gained all Syria, and at one stroke recovered the 
whole of the old Egyptian concpiests of the Empire. Arriv- 
ing at Ribleh on the Orontes, tliree months after the battle 
of Megiddo, he sent for Josiah’s son, .lehoahaz, whom the 
Judeans had 2 )laced u 2 )on his father’s throne, and threw him 
into chains. He then installed Eliakim, another son of 
Josiah, as king of Judah under the name Jehoiakim, and 
imposed upon him a trilmte of one hundred talents of silver 
and one of gold. The unfortunate Jolioahaz was carried 
to Egypt by the Pharaoh and died there. It is characteristic 
of the altered s[)irit of the times that Neeho dedicated to the 
Milesian Hrauchidir the corselet which he had worn on this 
victorious camtjaign,— of course in recognition of tlie Greek 
mercenaries, to whom he owed his successes. How different 
all this from the days of Araon’s supremacy, when victory 
came from him alone! Fragments of a stela dating from 
Necho’s supremacy in Syria and hearing his name in hiero- 
glyphic, have been found at Sidon.’ 

Necho’s new Asiatic em})ire was not of long duration. In 
less than two years the combined forces of Nahoi)olassar, 
the king of Babylon, and of the Modes under Cyaxanis, had 
accomplished the overthrow of Nineveh. The city was 
destroyed and the nation utterly annihilated as a political 
force. The two conquerors divided the territory made avail- 
able by their conquest, the Medc; taking the north and north- 
easts and the Babylonian the south and southwest. Thus 
Syria fell by inheritance to Nabopolassar. He was now old 
and unable to undertake its recovery ; but be quickly dis- 
patched his son, Nebuchadrezzar, to oppose Neeho. Hear- 
*ing of his coming, Neeho was wise enough to collect his forces 
and hasten to meet him at the northern frontier on the Eu- 
phrates in 605 B. 0. At Carchemish the motley army of 

» Proceedings Soc. of Bn.licul Are!.., XVI (1S04), pp. 01 f. 
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the Pharaoh was completely routed by the Babylomans. 
The victory was so decisive that Necho did not attempt to 
make another stand or to save Palestine, but retreated in 
haste to the Delta followed by Nebuchadrezzar. The igno- 
minious retreat of Necho 's proud army, as it hurried through 
Palestine, created a profound impression among the Hebrews 
of Judah, and Jeremiah, who was interpreting to his people 
in Jerusalem the movements of the nations, hurled after the 
discomfited Egyptians his burden of sarcasm and derision.‘ 
Had not the young Kaldean prince now been summoned to 
Babylon by the death of his father, the conquest of Egypt, 
or at least its further humiliation, must inevitably have fol- 
lowed. Unwilling to prolong his absence from the capital 
under these circumstances, Nebuchadrezzar came to an un- 
derstanding with Necho, and returned home to assume the 
crown of Babylon. Thus Syria-Palestine became Baby- 
lonian dominion. 

Necho ’s agreement with Babylon involved the relinquish- 
ment of his ambitious designs in Asia. He held to the com- 
pact, and made no further attempt to maintain Egyptian 
sovereignty there, as the Hebrew annals record: “And the 
king of Egypt came not again any more out of his land : for 
the king of Babylon had taken from the brook of Egypt unto 
the river Euphrates, all that pertained to the king of 
Egypt.”® He even made no effort to intervene when 
Nebuchadrezzar besieged and captured Jerusalem and de- 
ported the chief families of Judah in 596 B. C. The Phar- 
aoh’s energies were now employed in the furtherance of his 
father’s commercial enterprises. He attempted to reexca- 
vate the ancient canal from tlie Delta, connecting the eastern 
arm of the Nile with the Red Sea. Herodotus clairns that 
one hundred and twenty thousand men perished in this enter- 
prise, from which the Pharaoh at last desisted, in response 
to an oracle; while Diodorus avers that the king’s engineers' 
warned him of the danger of flooding Egypt, demonstrating 
that the Red Sea was higher than the Delta. This was prob- 

* II Kings 24: 7. 
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ably the real motive for discontinuing so important a work; 
maritime connection between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean by way of the Nile would have been of incalculable 
commercial benefit to Egypt at this time, and would also 
have involved valuable strategic advantages in case of war. 
Necho’s interest in maritime progress is further evidenced 
by his famous exploring expedition. He dispatched a crew 
of Phoenician mariners with instructions to sail around 
Africa, or as Herodotus calls it, Libya. As the Egyptians 
had from the earliest time supposed their land to be sur- 
rounded by sea, the Oeeanos of the Greeks, with which the 
Nile had connection in the south, the feat of the Phoenicians, 
which they actually accomplished in three years, excited no 
surprise. 

Psamtik IT, who followed his father Neeho about 593 B. 
C., either regarded Egypt’s prospects in Asia as hopeless 
or continued the compact of his father with Babylon. Un- 
able to accomplish anything in the North, he turned his 
attention southward and attempted the recovery of Nubia, 
lost to Egj'pt since the foundation of the Ethiopian king- 
dom. He invaded lower Nubia, and an advanced body of 
his troops pushed up almost to the second cataract, where 
. they left a record of their visit at Abu Simbel, in a Greek 
inscription on one of the colossi of Ramses II, before his 
great temple there. Although, as we have before remarked, 
this invasion doubtless furnished the Ethiopians a further 
reason for transferring their capital above the cataracts to 
Meroe, yet the results of the expedition were probably not 
lasting, and Lower Nubia never became an integral part of 
the’Saite kingdom. Relations with the Greeks continued 
on the old friendly basis and Herodotus relates how the 
Eleans sent a delegation to Psamtik II to obtain his judg- 
ment on the fairness of their management of the Olympian 
’games. At home he continued the Saitic control of Thebes 
by arranging for the adoption of his daughter, Enekhnes- 
nefribre, by his aged aunt, the daughter of Psamtik I, 
Nitocris, who still survived as Divine Votress or sacerdotal 
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priacess of Thebes. Psamtik II conferred upon his daughter 
the title “High Priest of Amon," and she received the for- 
tune of Nitocris, who died nine years afterward. She con- 
tinued in control of Thebes until the advent of the Persians 
nearly seventy years later.* 

Meanwhile the Suites were still casting longing eyes upon 
the ancient dominions of Egypt in Asia, and when Apries 
(the Ha'abre' of the Egyptians, or Hophra* of the Hebrews) 
succeeded his father Psamtik II early in 588 B. C., he imme- 
diately resumed the old designs of his house to recover them. 
Already under Necho, in 597 B. C., as we have seen, Nebu- 
chadrezzar had. been obliged to advance on Jerusalem in 
consequence of the rebellion of Jehoiachin,an event in which 
Necho may have secretly had a hand. The next year the 
imhappy city capitulated, and some nine or ten thousand 
of the better class were deported to Babylonia, leaving only 
“the poorest sort of the people of the land.”* Jehoichin’s 
uncle, Zedekiah, was appointed by Nebuchadrezzar as king 
over the afflicted land. When he had been ruling nine years 
we find him in revolt against Babylon. The reasons for this 
foolish policy are quite evident. The date of his rebellion 
coincides with the accession of Apries. Tyre and Sidon, 
Moab and Ammon had also sent their emissaries to the 
Judean king, and when the weighty influence of Apries also 
fell into the scales the vacillating Zedekiah was no longer 
able to withstand, and he half-heartedly joined the rest in 
casting off the sovereignty of Babylon. The events for- 
merly following similar revolts from Assyrian authority 
were now reenacted under the Babylonians; the allies were 
unable to act quickly in concert. Indeed Apries made it*im- 
possible that they should do so by attacking Tyre and Hidon. 
He dispatched an expedition to attempt the conquest of the 
north by sea, perhaps hoping to meet Nebuchadrezzar on 
the Euphrates as his grandfather Necho .had done. He * 
fought a victorious naval engagement with the Tyrians and 
Cyprians and landed enough troops to take Sidon, where- 
upon the other Phoenician cities yielded.® It is possible 

IV, «S8 A-988 J. * TI’ Kinj-B 24: 13. » Diodorus, I, 68. 
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also that he hoped thus to divert Nebuchadrezzar from the 
south where a portion of his army had appeared early in 
587, or to cut off this southern army now operating against 
Jerusalem; and if so, the movement was brilliantly con- 
ceived. But it was never pushed far enough to accomplish 
anything inland; and Nebuchadrezzar wisely fixed his base 
of operations well northward, at Ribleh on the Orontes, 
where he was able to contemplate the Egyptian operations 
without concern. His enemies were exhausting themselves 
against each other, and had Apries advanced inland Nebu- 
chadrezzar could have quickly confronted him with a force 
from Ribleh. It is perhaps during this brief supremacy 
of the Pharaoh in Phoenicia that we should place the frag- 
mentary Egyptian monuments, pieces of stone statues, altars 
and bits of inscribed stone from the Saite age, found by 
Renan at Arvad, Tyre and Sidon.’ Now also the Pharaoh 
apparently controlled for a time a domain in Lebanon.* 

When in the spring of 586 B. C. the troops of Apries at last 
appeared in the south to threaten the Babylonian besiegers 
of Jerusalem, they brought the belcagurcd city a brief mo- 
ment’s respite only; for the Egyptian for(!Cs again showed 
themselves unable to cope with the armies of Asia. Indeed, 
it is possible that Apries relinquished his claims in Palestine 
without a blow. Thus the predictions of Jeremiah, who had 
constantly proclaimed the folly of depending upon assist- 
ance from Egypt, were brilliantly confirmed; but the un- 
happy prophet paid dearly for the sanity oi his statesman- 
like views and barely escaped with his life. In the summer 
of ^ B. C. Jerusalem fell ; it was razed to the ground and 
the*inglorious Zedekiah, having been taken to Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s camp at Ribleh, was blinded, after witnessing the 
slaughter of his sons. The Judean nation was annihilated, 
but no decisive blow had been struck which might cripple 
'the power of Egypt, the instigatoj- of the trouble. It was 
not for many j^ears that Nebuchadrezzar was able to attempt 
anything in this direction; his first obligation being the pun- 

1 Rong#, lottcr to Renan, Revue arch. n. a., VII, 1863', pp. 19i-8. 
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ishment of Tyre, which maintained itself for thirteen years, 
finally yielding in 573 B. C. 

In spite of ill success in Asia, Apries enjoyed tmbounded 
prosperity in the internal administration of his realm, and 
the kingdom flourished as only under his great grandfather, 
its founder. Prom the west also he received the revenues of 
the Oasis region and in the Northern Oasis his official Wah- 
ibrenofer built a temple.' But in the full enjoyment of his 
wealth and splendour a tragic end was awaiting him from 
an unexpected quarter. He found great difficulty in bridling 
his troops, of whatever nationality. On one occasion the 
Libyans, Greeks and Syrians attempted to desert and mi- 
grate to Nubia, as in the days of Psamtik I a body of the 
warrior-class had done. How many were involved in this 
revolt under Apries it is impossible to establish, but they 
were sufficiently numerous to render the king very appre- 
hensive, and the record of the event distinctly states that 
“his majesty feared.” As the, deserters approached the 
first cataract Nesuhor, the governor of Assuan, an astute 
official, succeeded in dissuading them from their purpose 
and delivering them to the king who then punished them.* 
Another misunderstanding with the native warrior-class did 
not end so happily. The new Greek settlement at Oyrene 
was growing into a flourishing state and encroaching upon 
the Libyans who lay between Gyrene and Eg^^pt. Apries 
deemed it wise to check the development of the Greek colony 
and sent to the aid of the Libyans a body of Egyptian troops 
naturally not including among them any of his Greek mer- 
cenaries. Despising their adversaries, the Egyptians ad- 
vanced in careless confidence, but were totally defeated %nd 
almost annihilated by the Cyrenian Greeks. Smarting un- 
der their discomfiture they were so filled with resentment 
toward Apries that they concluded he had dispatched them 
against Gyrene with the purpose of ridding himself of them. 
A revolt of the warrior-class followed, which swelled to 
dangerous proportions. Apries thereupon commissioned 

‘Steindorff, Berichte der phil.-hiat. Claaw dcr KSnigl. Slcha, Qesellschaft 
_der Wisgenscliaften Leipzig, 1900, p, 22G. , • IV, 980. 
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one Ahmose, or Amasis, as Herodotus calls him, a relative 
of the royal house, to conciliate the revolters and curb them 
into submission. Amasis was a chamberlain or marshal of 
the palace, and besides this office at court he held an impor- 
tant judicial position. Being a person of unusual shrewd- 
ness and insight, his selection at this time might equally 
well have been the salvation or the ruin of A pries. So 
skilfully did Amasis manipulate the situation that the dis- 
affected soldiery soon proclaimed him king, and a messenger 
of Apries, sent to recall the traitor, was dismissed with in- 
sult and contumely. The enraged Pharaoh was now so 
foolish as to expend his wrath on the luckless messenger 
who, although he was a man of rank, immediately suffered 
the loss of nose and ears. Seeing one of their colleagues so 
unjustly punished, many of Apries’ nobles and adherents 
forsook him and espoused the cause of Amasis, Herodotus 


narrates that a battle now ensued in which the Greek mer- 
cenaries of Apries, heavily outnumbei’ed by the native 
troops of Amasis, were beaten and Apries taken prisouer. 
It is possible that he is here confusing the situation with the 
later battle which, as we know from a contem])OTary docu- 


ment, occurred between the forces of the two rivals. How- 
, ever this may be, Amasis, while treating Apries with kind- 
ness and not yet dethroning him, laid a vigourous hand upon 
the sceptre, A coregcncy ensued in which Api-ies doubtless 
played but a feeble part; and a monument or two showing 
the two rulers together has survived. Alongside the car^ 
touche, which he now assumed, Amasis continued to bear 
the old titles belonging to his former less exalted offices.’ 
In tile third year of the coregency, however, a struggle 
between the two regents arose. Apries, as Herodotus knew, 
gained the adherence of the Greeks, and with an army ol 
aese mercenaries, supported by a fleet, advra^ upon Sara 
from the North. Amasis quickly collected his forees and at- 
tacked, putting Apries and his army to flight and scatteni* 
them far and wide. As they continued for some months to 
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Xt>n Him ^wthi infesting tbe roads, and of conraa living b>' 
{dnaderi Amasis dispatched a force against tnem. It would 
seem that Apries had meantime been a fugitive. In any case, 
he was slain during this pursuit, while taking his ease on ono 
of the surviving vessels of his fleet. Amasia gave liiin hon- 
ourable burial, befitting a king, among his ancestors in Snis, 
and established for him mortuary offerings endowed with a 
liberal revenue.’ 

It might have been supposed that Ainasis, who owed his 
crown to an ebullition of national feeling, as opposed to the 
])artiahty shown the Greeks, would now have evinced his 
appreciation of this indebtedness in a marked reaction 
against foreign influence; but for this he was too sagacious 
a statesman. While seeming to euitail the privileges of the 
Greeks, he really gave to them all they wanted. The Greek 
merchants, who had hitherto enjoyed "nlimited latitude in 
their selection of a field Tor their merchandizing, were now 
not allowed to land anywhere m the Delta, save at a ('ii> 
appointed for them by Amasis. On the Canopic mouth of 
the Nile m he western Delta * a place whore there was 
probably f’’ ’r settlement of b’ . alight importance, 
Amasis found'‘d the new city of Nauciatis as a home and 
market for the Greeks, whieli they speedily made the most , 
important eoinmereial eentie of Egypt, if not of tlie whole 
Mediterranean. It was in all essentials a Greek city, and 
the wares which were manufactured within its walls were, 
with but slight exceptions, in no sense Egyptian. The busy 
life which throbbed in its thronging markets and factories, 
the constitution of the city and its daily administration, were 
just such as prevailed in any industrial and oommetcial 
(^reek community of the mother country. All the Greeks 
were concerned more or less in its success and prosi)erity. 
Hence when the chief temT>le of Naucratis was to be erected, 
tlu* Ionian cities of Chios, Teos, Phoca'a and IMnzomena*,* 
with Kliodcs, (’nidus, Ilalicamassus and Phaselis of tlie 
Honane, and the JBolian Mityleue, together contributed a 
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Gouiiaon fund to erect the Hellenium, a large and stately 
sanctuary , with a spacious enclosure, protected by a massive 
wall. The powerful states of .®gina, Miletus and Samos, 
however,^ were able to possess each a temple of their own. 
Thus while apparently restricted, the Greeks were still enjoy- 
ing the greatest privileges in Egypt, nor did the regulations 
of Amasis ever impress them as hostile to their welfare in 
his land. When an embassy of tlie Delphians approached 
him for a contribution toward the erection of their templo, 
which had been burned (548 B. C.), he responded liberally. 
He sent gifts likewise to the temples of Lindos, Samos and 
Oyrene, and presented a magnificent corselet to tte Spartans. 
He thus maintained close relations with the Greek world in 
Europe and Asia, and with the wealthy and powerful Poly- 
crates of Samos he sustained a fiicndsliip whi(*h amounted 
to an alliance. He was always very popular with the Greeks, 
both at home and abroad, and many talcs of bis career and 
personal character circulated among them. 

Unfortunately it is almost solely in his dealings with the 
Greeks that we know anything of the achievements of 
Amasis. He did not neglect Ins interests among the Egyp- 
tians, as in view of the catastro])he which had overtaken 
, Apries, he was not likely to do. He built splendid addi- 
tions to the temples of Sais and Memphis, and a vast mono- 
lithic chapel from the quarries of the first cataract, which he 
set up in Sais, excited the admiration of Herodotus. The 
people enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and Herodotus avers 
that the land “contained at that time twenty thousand 
cities.” He again revised the system of laws, one of which, 
demanding that every inhabitant “should annually declare 
to the governor of his district by what means he maintained 
himself,” was adopted by Solon on his visit to Egypt, and 
enforced at Athens. But eventually his evident liking for 
the Greeks could not escaiie the notice of the Egyptian party. 
He had two frontier forts in the northeastern Delta,' and 
from Daphn®, one of these two, he was obliged to transfer 
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the Greek garrison stationed there to Memphis, and thuf 
ensnre the safety of the latter strong and popnlons city, sc 
near his residence at Sais. He was finally compelled to 
throw off the mask, and for the support of his mercenary 
army and fleet to draw upon the fortunes and revenues of 
the temples.' It was no longer compatible with modern 
statesmanship that the priesthoods should be permitted to 
absorb so large a proportion of the resources of the land. A 
navy such as Egypt now possessed, and the large body of 
mercenaries in his army, drew heavily upon the treasurj' 
of Amasis; and his curtailment of the temple incomes was 
inevitable. It was the beginning of still more serious inroads 
upon the temple-estates in the Persian period, resulting 
under the Ptolemies in great reduction of the priestly rev- 
enues and the taxation of the temple-property. Politically 
impotent, the priesthoods could only swallow their discon- 
tent, which, however, gradually permeated all the upper 
classes. But Amasis, with a cleverness which became 
proverbial, was always able so to maniiJulate the forces at 
his command that the Egyptian i)arty found itself helpless 
and obliged to accede to his wishes. 

The good understanding which Amasis constantly main- 
tained with the Greeks made him secure upon the Mediter- 
ranean. In the west he controlled the oases and erected a 
temple in the Northern Oasis;* but he was not so fortunate 
in his relations with the east His usurpation of the crown 
had furnished Nebuchadrezzar with the coveted opportu- 
nity of humiliating Egypt, which the Kaldean naturally 
supposed would have been weakened by the internal dissen- 
sions incident to such a revolution. Already before* the 
death of Apries in 568 B. C., the army of the Kaldeans 
appeared on the Delta frontier, but the course of the subse- 
quent operations is unknown. It is not probable that Ne- 
buchadrezzar purposed the conquest of Egypt, which was' 
now in a condition very different from the state of impotent 

> Hevillotit, Kevue ^fnypiologiquc, I, 69 flf., Ill, 106. 
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anarchy in which the Assyrians had found it under (he 
Ethiopians. In any case, he did not achieve the coUquest 
of the country; and Jeremiah' and Ezekiel,’ who were 
awaiting with feverish longing the complete overthrow of 
the hated Pharaoh’s kingdom, must have been sorely disap- 
pointed that the catastrophe which they had confidently pre- 
dicted to their countrymen failed to occur. As a result of 
the campaign, however, Amasis was obliged to renounce any 
ambitions which he may have cherished for the conquest of 
Syria-Palestine. His strong navy, nevertheless, enabled him 
completely to subdue Cyprus, which he organized as an 
Egyptian dependency, paying tribute to him. His naval 
strength, which now became formidable, was the foundation 
of the sea-power, which, under the Ptolemies, made Egypt 
the dominant state on the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile Nebuchadrezzar had died (562 B. C.), and the 
disappearance of his powerful personality distinctly dimin- 
ished the prestige of the Babylonian Empire. As internal 
dissensions arose, the alliance with the Medes was no longer 
possible, and when finally Cyrus of Anshan, a Persian, suc- 
ceeded in supplanting the Median dynasty by the overthrow 
of the Median king, Astyages (550 B. C.), the position of 
Babylon was critical in the extreme. The extraordinary 
career of Cyrus was now a spectacle upon which all eyes in 
the west were fastened with wonder and alarm. Amasis 
was fully alive to the new danger which threatened his king- 
dom in common with all the other powers of the West. He 
therefore in 547 B. C. made common cause with them, form- 
ing a league with Croesus of Lydia, and the Spartans in the 
west; and in the east with Nabuna’id of Babylon. Before 
the allies could move together, Croesus was defeated and 
dethroned (546-5 B. C.) ; and the overfiowing energies of 
the new conqueror and his people, fresh and unspent for 
’ centuries among their native hills, were then directed upon 
Babylon, which fell in 539 B. C. Amasis was powerless to 
check their progress, while the vast Persian Empire was 

1 Jer. 43 : 8-13. * 
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being raised upon the ruins of the Semitic states in the val- 
ley of the two rivers and the kingdoms of Asia Minor. It 
was inevitable that the new world power should now look 
toward Egypt, and the last years of Amasis must have been 
darkened with anxious forebodings as he contemplated the 
undisputed supremacy of Cyrus. But he was spared the 
fate of Crcesus, for when he died, late in 526 or early in 525 
B. C., the impending catastrophe had not yet overtaken his 
kingdom. 

Amasis had ample opportunity during his long reign of 
forty four years to display his qualities as a statesman. 
With his fertility of resource and never-failing cleverness, 
he belonged to and was largely the product of the Greek 
world. His nature was fundamentally oi>posed to the con- 
ventional and sacerdotal conception of the Pharaoh, which 
so dominated the ancient kingship that its monuments, 
largely of priestly origin, force all the Pharaohs into the 
same mould, and depict them as rigid and colourless forms, 
each like all the others, with the same monotonous catalogue 
of divine attributes. These formal and priestly traditions 
of what constituted a Pharaoh were treated with scant con- 
sideration by Amasis. When he had devoted the morning 
hours to the transaction of public business, he loved to throw 
aside the pomp and formalities of state, and gathering at 
his table a few choice friends, he gave himself without re- 
serve to the enjoyinent of conviviality, in which wine played 
no small part. A thorough man of the world of his day, not 
too refined, open to every influence and to every pleasure 
which did not endanger his position, he showed himself 
nevertheless a statesman of the first rank. Of his wit 3nd 
humour the Greeks told many a tale, while the light and 
sltilful touch with which he manipulated men and affairs 
wson. their constant admiration. But the character and poli- ^ 
ci€!& of Amasis clearly disclose tlie fact that the old Egyp- 
tian world, whose career we have been following, has already 
ceased to be. Its vitality, which flickered again into a flame, 
in the art of the Saitic age, is now quenched forever. The 
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Saltic state is l»ut an artificial structure, skilfully built up 
and sustained by sagacious rulers, but that national career, 
the characteristics of which wore determined by the initiative 
and vital force of the nation itself had long ago ended. The 
fall of Tlgypt and the close of her characteristic history, were 
already an irrevocable fact long before the relentless Cam- 
byses knocked at the doors of Pelusium. The Saitic state 
was a creation of rulers who looked into the future, who 
belonged to it, and had little or no connection with the past. 
They were as essentially non- Egyptian as the Ptolemies who 
followed the Persians. The Persian conquest in 525 B. C., 
which deprived Psamtik 111, the son of Ainasis of his throne 
and kingdom, was but a change of rulers, a purely external 
fact. And if a feeble burst of national feeling enabled this 
or that Egyptian to thrust off the Persian yoke for a brief 
period, the movement may be likened to the convulsive con- 
tractions which sometimes lend momentary motion to limbs 
from which conscious life has long depai’ted. With the fall 
of Psamtik III, Egypt belonged to a new world, toward tlie 
development of which she had contributed much, but in 
which she could no longer play an active part. Her great 
work was done, and unfil)le, like .Nineveh and Babylon, to 
disappear from the scene, she liv<‘d on her artificial life for 
a time under the Persians and the Ptolemies, ever sinking, 
till she became merely the granary of Home, to be visited as 
a land of ancient marvels by wealthy Greeks and Komans, 
who have left their names scratched here and there upon her 
hoary monuments, just as the modem tourists, admiring the 
same marvels, still continue to do. But her unwarlike peo- 
ple,* still making Egypt a garden of the world, show no signs 
of an awakening and the words of the Hebrew seer, “There 
shall be no more a prince out of the land of Egypt,”* haA^^ 
^been literally fulfilled. 

I£zek. 30: 13. 







